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N the furtherance of the principles upon the basis of which The 
Craftsman was founded in October, 1901, the Magazine in its 
new form will present each month a sketch of some contemporary 

individual whom the love of a great cause, the devotion to an ideal, 
or the sense of some specific duty has dominated to the degree of cast- 
ing out complexity from his life; leaving it simple, strong and en- 
thusiastic to the point of intensity. 

As an example of such a life, passed in a position, which but for 
the resistance offered by an invincible austerity, might have been 
attended with pomp and circumstance, the career of Frederick Dan 
Huntington, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Central New York, has 
been chosen to begin the series. 

This choice, it would seem, is justified from more than a single 
point of view. The Craftsman, published in Syracuse, honors the 
memory of a recently deceased, venerable Churchman, who, for thir- 
ty-five years, labored with distinguished power for the purification 
and the progress of the community; while involved in this just tribute 
to a domestic example of dignity and virtue, there exists the broader 
recognition of the accomplishments of one of the most laborious citi- 
zens of the Universal Commonwealth of God.—[ EDITOR. ] 


OR churchmen and scholars throughout the country, the 
name of Bishop Huntington recalls a sincere Christian 
of the militant crusading type; a stern moralist; a dis- 
tinguished student of history, philosophy and doctrine; 
a convincing preacher of the argumentative class; a 
writer of English undefiled. These high qualifications 

certainly constitute a claim to long remembrance. But yet they fail 

to picture the beneficent, radiant personality which lately has been 
withdrawn from the scene of its gracious activity. For the citizens 
of his cathedral city, Bishop Huntington was something more than 
an abstract spiritual force working like a powerful chemical upon 
the materialism of a commercial and industrial center. He was in- 
deed a “reverend father in God,” creating a palpable atmosphere of 
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purity, as he walked through the streets, growing year by year dearer 
to the people as his figure became more bent and his step more feeble; 
longing, as he expressed himself, for “his Father’s broad acres.” His 
searching eye, as it was plain to the observer, glanced about him in 
judgment, as well as in blessing, and his voice in greeting, often 
framed words which testified to his abiding consciousness of his posi- 
tion as a churchman: as, for example, on one occasion when he wished 
his passing friend, instead of the conventional good-morning: “A 
happy St. Stephen’s Day.” His type of Christian, scholar and man, 
is one that, to the universal loss, is rapidly becoming extinct. His 
rare personality will be regretted by his great flock, his friends and 
his townsmen, until they too shall have passed away. 

The sources of his personality are not remote or obscure for any 
reader of his biography familiar with the New England character. 
His simplicity of life developed from his intense devotion to an ideal 
which cast out complexity from his character, to the absolute degree 
that it reflected nothing of the passing show of the world. His career, 
with its deep mystic revelation, its advance amid perils and sacrifice, 
can be compared with extreme fitness to the “Quest of the Holy 
Grail.” His unexpected personal vision of the Divine, his austere 
preparation for his high priesthood, his renunciations of things wor- 
thy and desirable in themselves, all have their originals and close 
parallels in the story of Galahad. None more truthfully than this 
modern spiritual pathfinder could declare: 


‘“‘My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 


As can not be too thoroughly emphasized, the facts of the Bishop’s 
origin and training account plainly for the trend and acts of his life 
more plainly than similar facts are wont to do, even in the case of 
marked individuals. But this correspondence, more often than else- 
where, is found in the New England character which, although ap- 
parently eccentric, is, in reality, deeply logical. The humbler types 
show a persistency which often passes the limits of obstinacy; while 
the higher are given up to the pursuit of the loftiest ideals. The 
humbler, as pictured in the best fiction relative to the region, are 
drawn from the life, and reproduce happily, but without caricature, 
the humor of the originals; while history, from the Colonial period 
to that of the Civil War, teems with examples of distinguished New 
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Englanders who have devoted their lives to the strictest service of 
God, country and humanity. Among the latest survivors of this class, 
Bishop Huntington finds his rank, like that other “Candle of the 
Lord,” who, for a few short years, sent out from the bishopric of 
Boston, a strong pure flame into the gathering darkness of unbelief. 

The ideality, the strength, the unflinching purpose must then be 
regarded as the great inheritance of Bishop Huntington from his 
ancestors, whom, in some indefinite way, it seems natural to picture as 
living the lives and using the speech attributed to the Puritan group 
in Robert Browning’s drama of “Strafford.” 

But there is no need to depend for evidence upon remote associa- 
tion of ideas. The Puritan characteristics brought over-seas, to “the 
stern and rock-bound coast,” persisted, unchanged in essence, for more 
than two centuries, and although much less pronounced to-day than 
we can believe them to have been even fifty years since, it may be 
because the forces opposing them are largely spent, while the qualities 
themselves permeate like a leaven the division of society into which 
they are introduced, hidden in the composition, but infusing it with 
activity. 

The desire for freedom to worship God made the Puritan. It 
continued with him generation after generation, as his thoughts were 
modified by radical political and social changes, by a new life in a 
new world. One and the same nature revolted against spiritual tyr- 
any under Archbishop Laud in the mother country and against the 
narrowness of orthodoxy in the New England meeting-house. In 
this later form of the struggle, both parents of Bishop Huntington 
were involved, the father’s name being expunged from the list of 
Congregational ministers, and the mother, after trial for heresy, being 
expelled fromthe church. In her actual life having been strong to en- 
dure, she has met the reward of her convictions and courage. She still 
survives in a word-portrait by one of her sons, which renders her as 
she might be pictured by one who, knowing her antecedents, should 
work from them alone in the effort to shadow forth her personality. 
This portrait of the mother, which is a valuable aid to the under- 
standing of the character of her eminent son, is, furthermore, beautiful 
in treatment. The collocation of the words composing it is such that 
the sentences, when spoken, rise and fall with a lyric movement which 
connotes and suggests the aspiration, the sadness, the sympathy of the 
life whose story it follows. It reads: 
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“In her the same Puritan austerity was perhaps accentuated by 
the inheritance of reserve and stern decision which came from her 
father’s family. Mingled with this was a susceptibility and a self- 
depreciation inclined to melancholy. Hers was a nature responding 
quickly to all that was noble, easily depressed by anything false; ten- 
der and generous in its sympathies, severe and relentless in self-con- 
demnation. An uncompromising moral sense, joined with the scrupu- 
lous Puritan conscience, led her to seek the attainment of the highest 
standard in herself and her family. A large benevolence made her 
lenient and pitiful toward the sinful and suffering.” 

From the above-quoted authoritative source, as well as from 
logical deduction, we may gain an adequate idea of the inherited 
traits of Bishop Huntington. These provided the foundation of his 
character. His specific intellectual training, together with the 
searching spiritual experiences of his early manhood built the super- 
structure apparent to the world. 

Born at Hadley, Massachusetts, under the colonial roof-tree of 
his ancestors, it was but natural that he should be educated at Am- 
herst, the local college endeared to him through family traditions and 
recognized as one of the strongest An.erican institutions of learning. 
He there found himself in brilliant companionship and under the 
active influence of high accomplishment, since, during the decade 
1830-1840, this college sent forth into the Christian ministry and the 
fields of literature and science, Richard Storrs, fervent preacher and 
writer of exquisite English, Henry Ward Beecher, Hitchcock the 
educator, Governor Bullock and others whose early promise was 
justified by their subsequent course. And, in passing, let a tribute of 
gratitude, at this late day, be paid to the institution so fostering our 
mother tongue that the writings of her sons, Storrs and Huntington, 
stand to-day as literary models not unworthy to be compared with the 
production of Newman and Kingsley. And also let a word of regret 
be expressed for the passing of the dignified style exemplified in all 
that has come down to us from the pens of the American college men 
of that day, whether they owed their allegiance and training to 
Amherst, or to Harvard, to Yale, or to Hamilton. 

In the case of the subject of our sketch, the Cambridge Divinity 
School added its professional teachings to the liberal education given 
by the college, and the young minister went out to his ordination as 
pastor of the Unitarian congregation of the South Congregational 
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Church, Boston. Here for thirteen years was the scene of his labors, 
which were characterized by all that rarified moral elevation, that fine 
practical sense, that infusion of religion into the daily affairs of life 
which have ever marked the Unitarianism of New England. Because 
of his permeating activity, and because youth appeals to youth through 
a participation in the same ideals and visions, the pastor who was dis- 
tinguished no less by his unremitting labor among his people than by 
his sermons burning with biblical eloquence, became an acknowledged 
leader of young men. 

This leadership, exercised with that restraint which is but the 
guarantee of the power beneath it, grew with the years, until the estab- 
lishment of the Plummer Professorship of Christian Morals, at Har- 
vard, in 1855, when no question was raised as to the occupant of the 
new position; the choice being inevitable and falling upon the pastor 
of the South Church as one who would supremely justify the title 
under which he was to enter the ancient and dignified institution of 
learning. 

At this point the comparison is at the closest between the career of 
Bishop Huntington and the story painted by Mr. Abbey on the walls 
of the Boston Public Library. There we see Galahad as yet uncon- 
scions of his mission, but already clothed with the flame-colored gar- 
ment significant of spiritual love, and being led to the Seat Perilous; 
while the knights of the Round Table cast searching glances upon the 
newcomer, and an encompassing cloud of heavenly witnesses, unseen 
by the knights, smile down their sanction. 

The story and the reality with which we are dealing, are perfect 
parallels. As Galahad, at the moment named, is supposed to feel 
only the power of his own purity, having no comprehension of his 
real mission to men, so the young teacher accepted his position among 
the older bearers of the panoply of learning, having no presentiment 
of the momentous spiritual struggle, of the Heavenly Vision which 
awaited him. 

Up to this time he had accepted as a legacy the faith adopted, 
after close examination, by both his parents. He had not sought 
personally to solve problems in what Rufus Choate named in all 
reverence “the arithmetic of Heaven.” But all about him men were 
working in travail of spirit, seeking to define the mysterious elements 
of Trinity and Unity. The subtile intellectual strife, waged at Con- 
stantinople in the early Christian centuries, from the times of Saint 
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Chrysostom to those of the Emperor Justinian, was renewed in a 
modern spirit in the lecture rooms at Harvard, and in Boston pulpits, 
thence spreading through the country wherever it could find condi- 
tions of thought adapted to develop it from the germ. 

In the opinion of those capable of judging, it is difficult from the 
present point of time to realize the bitterness, the fierceness of this 
theological war in which each party, recognizing the necessity of 
enrolling youth with the energies and promise belonging to it, upon 
its side, sought to gain for its own the Plummer professor, as the lead- 
er of the student element. ‘To quote directly from a well-informed 
writer: 

“Tt was natural that Huntington should be accounted a Unitarian. 
But it is evident that during the years of his study his theological 
views had been changing. Even in the volume published at the time 
he entered Harvard (“Sermons for the People”), he clearly stated his 
belief in the ‘proper Divinity of Christ.’ Now, with a directness as 
strong as it was simple, with a power as marked as it was gentle, he 
delivered a sermon which forever removed him from the ranks of 
the Unitarians. This sermon decided once for all the preacher’s 
theological position; while his acceptance of the rectorship of the 
newly organized Emmanuel Church in Boston decided his church 
connections.” As a minor detail, but one not without consequence, it 
is here interesting to note the intellectual relations existing between 
the College at Cambridge and the neighboring city, which by those 
concerned have always been regarded as of importance, involving 
what in the science of government would be called “the balance of 
power.” Thus, to illustrate, the foundation in 1809 of the Society of 
Park Street Church, the famous stronghold of orthodoxy, was a protest 
against the Unitarian heresy of the College; while more than a half- 
century later, the Emmanuel Church rose as a further remonstrance 
against the doctrines promulgated from the scholastic town beyond 
the Charles. 

If the already described religious movement of the years 1855- 
1860 be interesting to study in its external aspect, how profitable 
would be the record of the personal experience of the great shepherd 
of a spiritual flock who owed the revelation of his own mission to this 
critical period. The lonely struggle, the probing of doctrine and 
dogma, the doubt, the wavering, the final decision at New England 
Harvard recall the crisis passed several decades previously at Oriel 
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College, Oxford, by John Henry Newman, the result of which gave 
an eminent cardinal to the Roman Church. From the dark depths 
of spiritual anguish both Christians implored the guidance of the 
“Kindly Light” which at last broke amid the gloom to point their 
predestined path; the cry of the earlier wayfarer resolving itself into 
one of the most perfect of churchly lyrics; the aspiration of the later 
tried soul spreading abroad to revitalize a venerable form of the 
Church of Christ. 

Singularly like the Oxford Movement—barring, of course, all 
considerations of doctrine—was the influence exerted some thirty 
years later and within restricted limits by the rector and congregation 
of the Emmanuel Church immediately subsequent to its organi- 
zation. Its treasury was depleted by the demands made by the Civil 
War upon its members, so that the building of the church edifice was 
long deferred. But meanwhile its rector, with the enthusiasm of a 
newly adopted faith, the serenity derived from reliance upon a his- 
toric system, and the steadfastness of the true Puritan, pursued his 
labors among “all sorts and conditions of men.” Scholarly, brilliant, 
possessed of many social graces, he was never deflected from the strait 
and narrow path by the allurements of the position which he occupied 
by the right of birth and accomplishment. As can not be too strongly 
insisted, the revelation of his mission invaded and overcame his spirit, 
expelling therefrom all complexity and establishing beyond possi- 
bility of removal an absolute simplicity of life and action. “The 
Gospel is for the poor and needy,” said he, “and in my parish they 
shall have all they will take.” How different these words from those 
of the rector of the older Trinity, when the church was building in 
Summer Street, and he, being asked why such small proportions were 
adopted, replied: “The room will be ample enough to hold all the 
gentlemen of Boston.” 

Thus always in the spirit of the “Sermon on the Mount,” always 
to the upbuilding and preservation of the great Commonwealth which 
he loved with hereditary ardor, the rector of Emmanuel worked in 
his ever-expanding parish for eight years, until, in 1869, he was elect- 
ed to the bishopric; his charge being the then newly created diocese of 
Central New York. Then, upon the assumption of a different, if not 
a greater power than he had already exercised in the professor’s chair, 
the pulpit and the important city parish, he clearly defined for him- 
self the duties of his dignified office; choosing no model other than 
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the Founder and Head of the Christian Church, but fortifying his 
conscience and courage by the example and counsel of the worthiest 
representatives of the long Apostolic Succession of whom his pro- 
found learning had given him a perfect appreciation. 

But there was no mediaevalism in his methods, except his exqui- 
sitely fine sense of the functions of a bishop as a shepherd of souls. 
Therefore, while others slept, or were stolid to danger, he remained 
alert and fearless, announcing clearly under its real name each evil, 
as soon as it appeared and threatened. He was no respecter of per- 
sons: every class, when proper, coming under his scathing condemna- 
tion. His was a modern spirit appealing to all that is best in a com- 
plex social system, while denouncing with extreme vehemence the 
evils attendant upon it. As the holder of a dignity about which clus- 
ter memories of temporal power, he inveighed against war, and dis- 
cussed broad questions of statecraft and politics. As one who deeply 
loved his fellow men, he entered with the zeal of the younger genera- 
tion into the new study of sociology, with all that it implies of relief 
from the present tyrannous industrial system. Here he felt that the 
mission of the Church is evident and that her credentials are clear; 
that upon her devolve the discussion of current wrongs and the per- 
manent leadership in moral reform. 

In the championship of these great public causes, the world-pain 
weighed upon him, and he seemed like a Winkelried of the Church, 
clasping to his own breast the whole sheaf of weapons directed against 
society by the enemies of order and equity. But yet it was his concep- 
tion of domestic duty and virtue which made him most precious to 
the Church at large and to the community in which he so actively 
labored. Like the true philosopher he was, he regarded the family 
as the foundation of the State, and so labored diligently to exterminate 
therefrom the worm of corruption. The impure man, the luxurious, 
parasitic woman, the disobedient, disrespectful child, had each a share 
in his warnings and denunciations. Still, according to the traditions 
of his Puritan race, he chastised but to bless. By those who guard his 
memory sometimes he will be recalled as a prophet of the wrath to 
come. But more frequently a majestic, serene, and withal a tender 
presence will rise before the mental vision: a figure clad in the white 
radiance of episcopal garments, and with hands extended in benedic- 
tion over the head of a kneeling candidate for confirmation. And 
then will be heard as in echo the incisive accent of New England, 
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softened by the awe of office and sanctuary, pronouncing the uplifting 
words of the ritual: “Defend, O Lord, this thy child with thy Heav- 
enly Grace: that he may continue thine forever; and daily increase 
in thy Holy Spirit more and more, until he come to thine Everlasting 
Kingdom.” 


S narrative and criticism must always fail in some measure to 
describe character and personality, certain passages from the 
sermons and pastoral letters of Bishop Huntington are here 

offered, in the belief that the reformer, the philanthropist, the tender 
friend of humanity, will be shadowed forth more adequately in his 
own words than through the utterances, however sympathetic, of 
another. 

In a logical analysis of the principles of war he argued: 

“No code of morals pretends that any military army, battlefield, 
or campaign, has ever shifted the needle in the balance between the 
right cause and the wrong, between justice and fraud, between truth 
and the lie by the shadow of a hair. No political economy has un- 
dertaken to justify a custom which costs a warring nation millions of 
treasure a month, which tears the flesh of its citizens to pieces and 
makes twice as many mourners in homes as there are corpses on the 
field, bringing no fruit or grain out of the ground.” And further: 

“For the actual testimony of what war is we might very well look 
to the great soldiers themselves; not alone to preachers, or poets, or 
moralists, or political partisans, or orators, or story tellers, or even to 
historians—but to generals and commanders of armies, men of calm 
and guarded speech, who have been scarred and crippled, and have 
fought with courage to the last and have won the highest earthly titles. 
No witnesses to the horrors of warfare have been plainer or more posi- 
tive than these. Decorate the monster, they tell you, as you will, go 
from the shouts and banners, the triumphs and processions of the 
jubilee to the battlefield; lift the veil and look underneath. There 
are miseries and cruelties, agonies and outrages, rapine and lust, 
mourning and desolation. These are warfare, not as it is painted, 
but as it is.” 

Still upon the same subject, he expresses himself with all the vigor 
of a Cromwellian Puritan: 

“If preachers were consistent, they would, on the outbreak of a 
war, pray for what actually occurs in every war, successful or unsuc- 
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cessful. They would approach the Throne of Grace with a petition 
that the enemy might have his optic nerve cut by a ball; that he might 
have his pelvis smashed; that he might be disemboweled; that he 
might lose one or two of his legs; that he might lie on the field thirty- 
six hours, mortally wounded; that he might die of enteric fever; that 
his provisions and water might give out; that his house might be 
burned, and his family left roofless and starving.” 

























N condemning the existing industrial system, he rivals the bitter 
invective of Kropotkin. But with the difference that he reaches 
no revolutionary climax, and, instead, modulates into a calm an- 

nouncement of the duty of the Church toward the slaves of capitalism: 

“The saddest feature about it all is the waste of human life, the 
fact that the wonderful possibilities in these human brothers are never 
unfolded and realized. A social and industrial system in which one 
man controls thousands of lives and is possessed of millions of money; 
in which able-bodied men, willing to work, walk the streets in despera- 
tion, looking for a job; in which thousands of women, owing to op- 
pressive labor and small remuneration, are under a continual tempta- 
tion to barter womanhood for gain; in which are tenements not fit for 
pig-sties, where women fight with fever, and infants pant for air and 
wail out their little lives; in which the sweater’s den and the grog- 
shop thrive—such a society is very far, indeed, from that order which 
God wishes and ordains.” 

It may be said that preaching on such controversial topics would 
be hazardous. ‘To which the writer replies: 

“That may be; but hazardous to whom? Tothe preacher? All 
the real hazard to him arises from the fact that he is faithless to his 
trust. To the hearers? Would to God that it were more hazardous 
to those who are guilty of the monstrous wrongs which hurt their 
fellows and hinder the kingdom of God! 

“The mission of the Church is evident; the Church’s credentials 
are clear; the need of the world is great. Nothing could be more 
weak and pitiable than for the churches to confess that whole provinces 
of life lie beyond their interest. Nothing could be more cruel and 
cowardly than for the churches to say that they have no word to offer 
on the problems which make the peril and the opportunity of our 
time. Nothing could be more calamitous and short-sighted than for 
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the churches to leave to outsiders, to unbelievers often, the discussion 
of current wrongs and the leadership in moral reform.” 


Here again is the invective: this time used to scathe and sear, like 
the sacred flame of an Old Testament prophet: 

“Will the fire scorch Hebrew monopolists only? Will it skip the 
pews of the nineteenth century capitalists, owners of foul sweating 
shops, unsanitary tenements, selfishly managed mines, factories and 
railways, because the warnings have rung down through eighteen 
centuries? There are inequalities that the Almighty permits; there 
are other inequalities which man makes and God abhors and rebukes. 
One of these must be that where a privileged, shrewd and importunate 
employer makes miseries along with his millions. There are com- 
petitions fair and scrupulous, there are others as despicable as they 
are despotic.” 

The eloquence of wrath and vengeance ceases. A clear, Christ- 
like voice speaks with tenderness and divine sympathy: 

“Tt is intolerable to all right religion that numbers of people 
should be miserable and needy while there is plenty and to spare in 
the Father’s house. No one who believes in Jesus Christ can believe 
that it is the will of the Heavenly Father that one part of the human 
family shall go hungry and destitute, while another part is living in 
luxury and ease. The most tragic fact about this poverty and igno- 
rance is not the hunger and suffering, though these are sad enough.” 


ND now the ideal citizen lifts his voice against the injustice that 
would spare the rich and condemn the poor; penetrating all 
externals and accidents of birth and condition, laying bare the 

essence of things and the souls of men: , 

“Societies for bettering the condition of the poor, for tenement 
house reforms, for sending the Gospel to foreign lands,—these we 
have and their name is legion, and their beneficence is undisputed ; 
but a society for reforming the vicious conditions and correcting 
the abuses in every class,—that begins at the bottom and cleans house 
to the top, where will we find that? The rich cry to one another: 
‘The poor are our curse; we must get rid of poverty.’ They do not 
say to one another: ‘We are the curse, with our luxuries, sordidness, 
pride, vanity and selfishness.” We have been called upon again and 
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again to sit on committees and consider the sins of the Bowery. Who 
calls a meeting to consider the sins of Fifth Avenue?” 


XERCISING his Bishop’s office, and as the conservor of the 
k home, he uses the specific and homely words of a Savonarola: 
“Tf it were to be trumpeted abroad by a fierce Philistinism, out- 
right and shamelessly, that home is only a place to dress in for ball- 
rooms and opera houses and dinner parties, a place to recruit in after 
one bout of excess and to get up vitality for another, a place to restore 
jaded nerves or mortified pride or a sore temper, a show-room for 
styles, a roost for birds of passage, an auction room for matrimonial 
bidders and merchants, a muck-yard where to unload the scandalous 
gatherers of a wanton curiosity picked up among the fragments of 
social decomposition, or a kennel for whipped ambitions outwitted 
and humiliated at last by hawks and setters of either sex,—then de- 
cency and charity would cry out together in remonstrance at the 
intolerable calumny.” 

Preparing those under his charge for Lenten discipline, he asks: 

“Ts your danger or your sin that of saying uncharitable things of 
other men or women? Is it that of envying or slandering them? Is 
it that of wasting time or money? Is it vanity? Is it that of deceiv- 
ing anybody? Is it luxurious indulgence or wishing you could afford 
it? Is it blaming Providence for your hardships? Is it leading 
others into sin? ‘These questions are personal. Make them personal 
to yourself. Watch self-delusions. Let go the shallow notion that 
general intentions can be put in place of particular acts of your 
will, or that talk, however fine, about public evils, or wicked fashions, 
or social degeneracy, or upperclass folly, or business dishonesty, will 
in any possible way be reckoned on the credit side of your account with 
Eternity, and the commandments of the Searcher of your heart.” 

Also this passage, marked by the plainness, the primitive purity of 
the early Fathers of the Church: 

“T say to you, weighing my own words, that you would be less 
depraved, less savage, would less disgrace your womanhood, would 
be less a curse to your kind, by going to see dogs fight in their kennels 
at the Five Points, or bulls gore horses in Spain, than by putting on 
your bonnet and gloves and going from house to house in your neigh- 
borhood, assailing absent acquaintances, dribbling calumny, sowing 
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suspicion, planting and watering wretchedness, stabbing character, 
alienating friends by repeating to one the detraction that you ‘heard’ 
another has spoken.” 

With a strong touch of grim New England humor, he speaks thus 
to the girl graduates of the Church School which he controlled: 

“Going myself into as many houses in a twelve-month, perhaps, 
as most men who are not book-agents, I always wonder why it should 
not be as interesting to make a chamber artistic as a bonnet, to work 
a handsome daily home-life as a piece of embroidery or plaque paint- 
ing, to play a harmony of household dispositions as a symphony of 
Beethoven, to translate the temperament and tastes of a household as 
a comedy of Aristophanes, or to interpret the moods of an American 
husband as of any of the heroes of the ‘Iliad.’ ” 

Then passing into a graver mood, he continues: 

“T want you so to deal with your inward world of thought, of 
reason, of responsibility, and of hope, that in case you can come some 
day to a house-door where you enter to take control, you will not come 
all unfurnished yourself and unready, to begin haphazard experi- 
ments, to make up your general plan of living wholly as you go along, 
to lose gracious or grand opportunities because you did not know how 
to close your hand upon them, to blunder, not because you must, but 
because you did not care whether you blundered or not, and when 
you knew all along that in your failure and suffering you would not 
fail or suffer alone; in short, that you will begin your high calling 
with some forecast not only of its possibilities but of what the God and 
Father of all the families of the earth has ordained it to be.” 


denounces the laborers who show themselves unworthy of their 
calling: 

“The woman or girl who hurries from her home, her kitchen, her 
shop, her printing office, her sewing room, with a notion that her 
daily labor is a hardship, and her chief good is where she can show 
her clothes and be amused, has been pitiably deceived, or has deceived 
herself.” 

Then with feeling which would appear not as a broad sympathy, 
but rather as a result of personal experience he writes: 


] OOKING upon labor in the light of an actual religion, he thus 
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A SONG OF TOIL 


I take the little kiss she gives me when I go forth at morn, 
I take the little farewell wish upon the breezes borne; 

I take her little arms’ caress and in the morning light 

Go out in the world of toil, the battle for the right. 


Ring, anvils, with your clangor ! 
Burn, forges, fierce and far! 

The night shall bring the world of home, 
Where love and goodness are! 


I lean to little lips she lifts to my rough lips of love, 

I read the mother-hope that shines in eyes that gleam above; 
I hear the roaring city call, and unto it I go 

Light-hearted for the stress, because a child heart loves me so, 


Swing, hammers, with your clatter ! 
Whirl, wheels, and shaft and beam! 

The light of love shall guide me home 
From out of this shroud of steam! 


I take the little rose she holds and pin it on my breast, 

I take the tender memory of her word that cheered and blest; 
I face the urgent purpose of the labor that is mine, 

Filled with her trust and patience, her youth and faith divine. 


Plunge, cities, with your thunder 
Of traffic-shout and roar! 

I take the task and do the deed, 
While she waits at the door! 


I take the task, I face the toil, I deem it sweet to be 

Bound to the labor that is love for love’s fine liberty; 
From morning unto eventide, remembering her I go, 
Under bending wheel that glides forever to and fro, 


Sing, mills, your clattering chorus, 
Down where the millions sweat! 

I bare my arms and give my strength 
And joy in what I get! 
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I give and take, and give again, and unto dark am bent 
Beneath the burden of the task for which sweet life is spent; 
But, ah, the wage so dear to have, the little lips that wait, 
The hearts that ring, the arms that cling, when I unlatch the gate! 
Clang with your mighty revel! 
Roar, cities, with your strife! 
And God be praised for strength to toil 
For wage of love and life! 


INALLY, in old age, courage and faith triumph over the 
physical weakness of the Man of God, and he expresses relig- 
iously what Tennyson in his “Crossing the Bar,” Browning in 

his “Prospice,” and Longfellow in his “Morituri Salutamus,” wrote 
in their farewell messages to the world, in different forms, but in the 
same sense of trust in the Eternal: 


AN OLD MAN’S OLD TESTAMENT PETITIONS 


Far on, from hill to hill, my road runs, O, my friendliest Friend, 
Less free my plodding feet, less sure my step, less keen my sight, 
Yet in the fading West keep for me to the end 
Thy morning pledge—‘“‘At evening-time it shall be light!” 


Come, when pain’s throbbing pulse in brain or nerve is burning, 
O Form of Man that moved among the faithful Three, 
These earth enkindled flames to robes of glory turning, 
Walk “through the fire,” peace-giving Son of God, with me. 


‘House of my pilgrimage,” built by Thy care,O God, _ 
Fill with Thy praise! I can not sing; be thine, not mine, the song! 
Shape thou into a mystic “staff,” Thy piercing, stinging “rod,” 
That stumbling, leaning there, when weak I may be strong. 


Spread Thou an Elim-tent for me on doubt’s dry sand; 
Moisten my Vale of Baca from Thy living fountains; 
Stay me with altar-flagons in Thy Paschal Hand, 
Show my dull eyes Thy triumph chariots in the Eternal mountains. 
OLD HADLEY, 1901. F. D. H. 











MURAL PAINTING FROM THE AMERICAN 
POINT OF VIEW. * BY CHARLES M. SHEAN 


memlTiE walls of great public buildings, here as elsewhere, 
in the future, as they have done in the past, will afford 
the painter his greatest opportunities. As the noblest 
themes excite the noblest endeavor, the subjects and 
events proper for pictorial expression in our public 
monuments will develop and command the highest 
powers of our greatest artists. 

It is then on wall paintings, public and accessible to all, that we 
may most hopefully look for the development of a national art. 

Now, unfortunately, in popular estimation, the easel picture in 
its gilded frame and shadow box is more often held to be the highest 
and most precious manifestation of the painter’s skill. 

People with no knowledge of the history of art, or whose knowl- 
edge is superficial, often tacitly assume that other forms of painting 
are the productions of practitioners of an inferior order, and that the 
work of the gold frame genius, suitable for the parlor and exhibition 
gallery, only calls for serious criticism and attention. 

Curiously enough, this view of what constitutes “high art” is also 
not unusual within a certain class of painters. 

The judgment of Michelangelo regarding easel pictures is as true 
to-day as when he made his historic and uncomplimentary comment; 
although the general practice of easel painting by artists now has the 
sufficient excuse of necessity. 

It is almost their only medium of expression. 

Our monumental art is still in its infancy and relatively few wall 
paintings have been executed here. 

But the knowledge of the requirements and limitations peculiar 
to mural art and of its relation to its architectural surroundings 
shown by American artists, as well as the almost uniform excellence 
of their work, is surprising when one considers how rare have been 
their opportunities to practise this difficult and exacting branch of 
their profession. 

It is also surprising and not particularly gratifying to find on 
examination that many of these paintings show few indications of an 
American point of view, or of what must be the character of the future 
decoration of American public buildings. 
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THE BARTER WITH INDIANS FOR LAND IN SOUTHERN MARYLAND 


Center panel of mural painting for Baltimore Court House, ten feet high by eight feet four inches wide. Size of entire 


work ten by sixty feet. Copyright C. Y. Turner, 1892 





AMERICA 


Will H. Low. In the Waldorf-Astoria, New York 


Copyright, Will H. Low 




































MURAL PAINTING 


All do not sin in this respect; there are exceptions, and the excep- 
tions are important. 

Monumental art in this democracy can never bea toy for the rich, 
nor will it ever be a field for the exploitation of studio reminiscences 
and echoes of the old classical and academic art of Europe. 

It must have for its base the broad support of popular pride and 
appreciation. This, the condition of its existence and full develop- 
ment will, in the end, control its tendencies and govern its choice of 
subjects. 

It is obvious that the nationalization of public decoration, neces- 
sary and vital, if it is to be a living force, will receive efficient aid and 
guidance from the many active and public-spirited “patriotic socie- 
ties” scattered throughout the Union. The movement, too, can count 
on the steady assistance and championship of the various municipal 
art societies. 

Our people, as a whole, are still absorbed in other matters, and a 
general appreciation of mural art remains to be developed, and an 
effective, popular support remains to be secured. 

Only a small proportion of our population and a smaller propor- 
tion of our public officials show any interest in the embellishment of 
our public buildings by painted decoration, or have any desire for it, 
yet, in spite of the present conditions, the outlook for mural painting 
in America is not without encouragement. 

An acquaintance—imperfect, it is true—with the character and 
intention of the decoration of the great state buildings of Europe is 
steadily spreading, and is begetting a desire for better things here. It 
is not confined to tourists and students of interior architecture alone, 
but has become the common possession of most readers of publications 
on art. 

Even among busy and practical people having no predilection for 
paintings, there is an awakening to the idea, that it is not an intellect- 
ual work to make the interior of a monumental building one vast area 
of marble slabs and machine made carvings, ignoring all pictorial 
records of the history, scenery and industries of the locality in which 
the structure is placed, or that such a result is especially creditable to 
the taste and judgment of the community responsible for the under- 
taking. 

Although the artistic condition of most of our buildings affords 
little ground for complacency or pride, it is wiser, when considering 
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MURAL PAINTING 


their present state, to have as few illusions as possible and to seek the 
facts as they exist; not forgetting that a change is taking place and 
that the change is for the better. 

It is an unpleasant truth that, with few exceptions, our commer- 
cial semi-public and public buildings are now “architectural monu- 
ments,” pure and simple, and the credit for whatever is artistic on or 
in them can be conceded to the constructive designer. Outside or in, 
sculpture is barely represented, unless conventional figures, car- 
touches and carved ornament, almost always innocent of originality, 
are to be regarded as sculpture, and in them the work of the trained 
figure painter or the ornamentalist, unless of the commercial variety, 
is conspicuous by its absence. 

Their poverty in mural work, either in paintings, glass, or 
mosaic, is little realized, nor is their inferiority in this respect to 
buildings of like character in Great Britain or on the continent fully 
understood, until a comparison has been made, and the comparison 
when made is liable to give-an American food for uncomfortable 
reflections. 

Our great railway corporations do not make the waiting rooms of 
their terminals picturesque and interesting by decorative paintings of 
the scenic beauties and views of the cities along their lines as the Paris 
and Lyons Railway has done on the magnificent new Gare de Lyon at 
Paris. 

We are credited with many Anglo-Saxon characteristics, and pos- 
sibly the somber gloom or éye-trying brightness of our halls of waiting 
exist for a purpose; not avowed and perhaps not felt. 

The writer of an appreciation of the late George Frederick Watts, 
which has recently appeared in “The Architect,” a London publica- 
tion, in the course of his article, says: “He was willing, at his own cost, 
to paint the vast wall spaces in Hardwicke’s terminus hall at Euston, 
which looked as if they were intended for that purpose, but railway 
managers are opposed to loiterers in stations and the offer was de- 
clined.” 

Our insurance companies erect buildings on which no expense is 
spared, except on things artistic. The sum expended on repetitive 
and trivial carvings on one costly structure in New York City, had it 
been wisely spent on mural work, would have made it unique among 
the office buildings of this or any other country. 

In Newark, however, a building of this class contains a most 
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successful and important ceiling by one of our best men, and stained 
glass windows by another. In the business section of New York, a 
similar building has its main entrance hall enriched by a monumental 
mosaic, and its law library by a series of appropriate paintings. An- 
other of our foremost men has a wall painting on the staircase hall of 
one of the newer Nassau street buildings. 

Mural painting, simple and severe, dealing with the history of 
banking and exchange or with the form of commerce peculiar to the 
institution—as in a bank at Pittsburg which has panels treating of the 
iron business of Western Pennsylvania and the grain fields of Ohio, 
the ‘two sections from which it draws the bulk of its business—would 
dignify the counting rooms of our great financial institutions. 

In their place, we find costly marbles, elaborate wood carvings, 
and lavish gilding. 

The citizens of no American city feel a greater pride in the emi- 
nence, wealth, and power of their municipality or are better acquaint- 
ed with its development and history than the citizens of Chicago. 

Here the directors of a great bank prescribed the history of the 
growth of the city for the decorations of their banking room, and 
commissioned an artist of reputation to execute them. The series is 
long and important. Beginning with the wintering of Pére Mar- 
quette, at the mouth of the Chicago river, and with old Fort Dear- 
born, and running through the homely beginnings of a western town 
up to the commanding present of the great modern city. The paint- 
ings excited and still excite unfailing popular interest. 

While a few other banks and office buildings have decorations, the 
list is short indeed. 

The vivifying touch of the artist, while found in rare instances, is 
lacking, in the majority of cases, from our commercial ‘buildings, 
because its absence is not felt, nor its advantages recognized. The 
question of expense does not account for it. Take the exteriors alone 
of many buildings! Over ornamentation is common, and the cost of 
the unnecessary, inefficient, and often misplaced stone carvings would 
frequently more than pay for some painting or mosaic which would 
lend distinction and give individuality to the building and serve as 
its blazon. 

This is a commercial age, yet one cannot but question the acumen 
of business men who reject so manifest an advantage. 

The interiors of our libraries are also silent and dead and convey 
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MURAL PAINTING 


no message, a few only excepted, and nothing in the decorations of 
the two best known so much as hints that we have here material for 
prose and poem, or that the material has been used. 

The Congressional Library at Washington, beautiful as it is, and 
technically excellent as are its paintings, unpleasantly suggests a 
building given over to a group of talented and learned foreigners who 
have skilfully shown us how the storehouse for our national collection 
of books can be made attractive. 

Only the painters seem to have assumed that the people whose 
resources furnished the means for their work, were without a history 
or a literature. 

The wall paintings of the beautiful Public Library at Boston 
ignore absolutely American literary performance and are forgetful 
of the brilliant group of writers that gave literary distinction to the 
city. 

In all the libraries erected through the munificence of Mr. Car- 
negie, not one example can be shown of decoration appropriate to 
his gift. 

In contrast to these the Governor Flower Memorial Library at 
Watertown, New York, now nearing completion, will be a typical 
example of a building devoted to public uses whose walls record and 
illustrate. 

Under the direction of the decorative architect responsible for 
the interior, a series of panels has been executed representing scenes 
from the past history of the neighborhood, making this library nota- 
ble among the buildings of its class. 

It is an interesting fact that the scenes recorded in the paintings of 
this building relate to a single county of this State, and the list of 
appropriate and available subjects was by no means exhausted. 

Compositions of great excellence and artistic beauty by some of 
our ablest artists are to be found in American hotels and theatres, 
and in addition to their primary and proper function here of enrich- 
ment, they serve to accustom and educate the public to the use of 
wall paintings. 

The National Capitol is a place above all others whose paintings 
should be a remembrance and an incentive to patriotism ; whose walls 
should speak in grave and measured tones of the country’s past. 

It is the place above all others from which compositions, whose 
sole aim and function is to please by line and color, can best be spared. 
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Fortunately, we find in the Capitol at Washington a series of 
paintings appropriate to their surroundings and imbued with the 
spirit of lofty endeavor; whose motive and inspiration is American. 

Works that, however lacking in mural qualities they may be, 
clearly indicate, if they do not show, the manner in which public 
decorations should be conceived, and that have in addition a real and 
positive value as the foundation stones of the American school of 
mural painting. 

Our men are now perhaps better taught, better trained and wiser 
in craftsmanship than their predecessors, but in the purpose and 
intention of public art, they can still learn many a sober and serious 
lesson from the old painters of the Rotunda. Vanderlyn’s “Landing 
of Columbus,’’ Powell’s ‘‘ Discovery of the Mississippi,’’ Weir’s 
“Embarkation of the Pilgrims,” Trumbull’s “Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” and the rest are enduring memorials of their authors, as 
well as guide posts on the road to a National Art. 

Between the yesterday of the Rotunda paintings and to-day, little 
of like character exists. But American historical painting, after a 
period of neglect, is struggling to its feet and again many of our 
artists are seeking their inspiration in the history and tradition of 
their own land; leaving to the old in spirit and the feeble in inven- 
tion the long array of well worn and over-used allegories and person- 
ifications, characterless figures of no particular age or clime, and 
bending their energies to depict American endeavor and achievement. 

The list of works recently finished, under way, and projected, is 
not long, and is being all too slowly increased. But the movement 
has life, is gathering strength and forging ahead. A few examples 
can be readily recalled. The new Court House at Baltimore, through 
the initiative and partly at the expense of the Municipal Art Society 
of that city, has been enriched by a series of wall paintings of the first 
importance, treating subjects based on the history of Maryland. At 
Boston, one finds in the State House new paintings relative to the 
history of the Commonwealth. In the aldermanic chamber of New 
York a large ceiling decoration was recently placed, and in the City 
Hall of Cincinnati a successful series of stained glass windows. 

It is not the purpose of this article to attempt a demonstration of 
the relative importance, or lack of importance, of the story-telling easel 
picture, as compared with the canvas without a story, and which is a 
medium for the display of the painter’s conception of pure beauty, or 
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which is primarily an evidence of his technical competence or the 
subtility of his color sense. 

The gifted and sensitive devotees of art for art’s sake, in the quiet 
of their studios, will continue to produce lyrics in color and frame 
them in gold, and they and their poems in pigment will not be without 
honor, or without the condemnation of the critic. 

But our wall paintings paid for by popular subscription or with 
money from the public treasury; on the walls of public buildings; 
owing their existence to public bounty, must have a purpose, decora- 
tive it is true, but higher than mere embellishment, in order to com- 
mand public approval and justify the expenditure of public funds. 

It is a safe and reasonable forecast that the future great art of this 
Republic, as far as it is expressed in painting, will find its complete 
and full development on the walls of our public buildings, and that of 
necessity and from the nature of our institutions and because of the 
conditions under which it must be executed, it will be primarily a 
recording art. 

That when American art has attained its full stature and entered 
into its own, it will be simple, virile and direct. 

It will have emancipated itself from supernatural figures and 
accessories. It will speak with no foreign accent, nor be encumbered 
with the theatrical properties of the schools. Except as they person- 
ify the ideals of the people, it will not need for its expression the tire- 
some collections of classical paraphernalia: Fame with her trumpet. 
The winged victory. The laurel crown and the palm of victory will 
fade and vanish away. 

The Italian Renascence was the prolific age of art production, 
and, in buildings crowded with paintings, it sometimes happened that 
the work of one great master was destroyed to make room for the 
work of a greater. 

Paintings by Piero della Francesca and Signorelli in the Vatican 
were obliterated to give place to the epoch-making frescoes of Raph- 
ael; while the important wall paintings of Perugino over the altar of 
the Sistine Chapel were sacrificed in order to afford a field for the 
Last Judgment of the supreme master, Michelangelo; but no such 
slaughter of the innocents need be dreaded in America for many a 
long year to come. 

Throughout the land, public buildings stand bare and unadorned, 
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their nakedness crying out for covering, although the material to 
clothe them sumptuously is all about them. 

When completed and adorned in a manner befitting the wealth 
and importance of the American people, our painters, glass workers, 
and mosaicists will have made them golden records of the nation’s 
story. 

On their walls, our lawgivers and statesmen, our authors, scientists 
and inventors, will find fitting remembrance. 

The growth of the State from the scattered and struggling colonies 
of the Atlantic seaboard to the Imperial Republic stretching from 
ocean to ocean; the sufferings and triumphs of our soldiers and 
sailors ; the development of our varied industries will be there record- 
ed. There, too, will be depicted the bustling life of our harbors, 
lakes and rivers, and landscape art will find new dignity and power 
in its larger field. 

The greatness of America’s art future is freely predicted, and 
prophesies abound of her coming glory. 

The popular indifference to mural art is slowlyfpassing away, 
and the neglect here of this form of painting which affords the noblest 
opportunities for artistic endeavor will not long continue. How- 
ever unsatisfactory the present may be, the coming years are full of 
promise. 

The character of much of the work recently done and now under 
way justifies the expectation that before many decades of the twentieth 
century shall have passed, our national and municipal buildings may 
be as richly embellished as their European counterparts, and that the 
work done will be American in character and worthy of the great 
Republic of the West. 


WHEN we want good things they will be produced 
for us. Silent Shaksperes and idle Angelos await 
our summons; they will not come at the call of hollow 
pretence, but when we want them so badly that we cannot 
live without them, they will arise to do our bidding. 
ARTHUR JEROME EDDY 
IN “DELIGHT THE SOUL OF ART.” 




















COMMENTS UPON MR. SHEAN’S “MURAL 
PAINTING FROM THE AMERICAN POINT OF 
VIEW.” %* BY IRENE SARGENT 


EPETITION and insistence, far from being annoying 
and tiresome, are often welcome. Sometimes they are 
necessary to the understanding of a subject, as we may 
find by reference to music. In works of that art, as, for 
instance, an orchestral composition, a theme but once 
presented, would be fragmentary. Its first and princi- 

pal use must be supplemented by its appearance in another key in 

which the original proportions and relations are maintained, but new 
notes are struck. By this means the attention of the listener is re- 
tained, and the composition assumes for him an interest which arises 
from his acquaintance with it. It is thus, with the intention of 
emphasizing and expanding the argument of Mr. Shean upon “Mural 

Painting from the American Point of View,” that the following com- 

ments are added to certain points which he makes with much truth 

and vigor. 

First of all, the basis of his argument is well-founded by his 
criticism of the easel picture, which is justified in history. Mural 
decoration is the art of organic periods when men are, so to speak, 
cohesive, and strong impulses prevail; when religion, patriotism and 
citizenship are not mere words with which the preacher and the poli- 
tician juggle, but rather when they exist in the breasts of the people 
as vital principles, inexplicable in words, but claiming the obedience 
of all. 

As an indirect consequence of the effort to maintain the unity of 
Christendom through the foundation of the Franciscans and the 
Dominicans, the walls of the churches throughout Italy clothed 
themselves with the story of the Faith. The same tendency mani- 
fested itself in the first organic period of society: that is, under the 
republics of antiquity, when the friezes of the temples presented in 
sculptured relief, accented by color; the history of civilization as far 
as it had then progressed. 

Mural decoration can, therefore, by these and other examples be 
proven to be the strongest expression after architecture—of which it 
is the indispensable adjunct—of democratic art: democratic or pop- 
ular, because the subjects which it has treated in the past in temple, 
church, town- and guild-hall, and which it must continue to treat in 
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future, have a common interest; because, also, this form of decoration, 
rich, splendid and beautiful, is owned by the people; the expense of 
accomplishing it having been paid from public funds—from the 
sweat of the laborer more largely even than from tax levied upon the 
revenues of the millionaire. 

Nor can the objection be urged against mural decoration that its 
strongest appeal was made in periods of comparative popular igno- 
rance, and before the printing press began its propagation of the 
principles of liberty, equality and fraternity. The saying of Saint 
Augustine that pictures are the books of the people is as true to-day 
as when it was recorded in the fifth Christian century. Nor has the 
virtue departed from the facades of the great mediaeval fabrics, like 
Notre Dame of Paris and Amiens, which Victor Hugo and Ruskin 
have described as the pictorial bibles of the people, whose access was 
easy at all times and to read which required the intervention of no 
learned clerk. Their use has simply been modified with time. It 
has developed with the people. Instead of being educative, it is 
now inspirational: precisely the quality needed in an age of material 
wealth and accomplishment. Obedient to a natural instinct, which 
development can never but modify to a limited degree, we receive the 
greater number and the strongest of our impressions through the 
vision. We read history, and our eye, wearied by the printed page, 
wanders about our environment and penetrates for its rest and gratifi- 
cation into the street, or the landscape beyond. The labor of the 
historian, endured for our sake, is rewarded according to the degree of 
mental concentration which we have acquired by discipline. The 
mural decorator suffers no such involuntary injustice. His work is 
concrete. It appeals to the elemental man, as well as to the individual 
of the highest culture, or rather to the former never ceasing to exist 
within the latter. The style of the artist may be understood only by 
the critic, but the story developed upon the wall is plain for all eyes 
to read, whether the manner of telling it be realistic, like that of 
Abbey, sympathetic like that of Sargent, or primitive, suggestive, 
connoting instead of denoting, like that of Puvis de Chavannes, the 
Robert Browning of painters. The old axiom that seeing is believ- 
ing, and the story of the doubting apostle Thomas represent truths 
that can never lose their force. Many can testify from their own 
experience to the strong moralizing force of the old play, “Every- 
man,” recently seen in this country, which may equally well be de- 
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scribed as a sermon in action, or an animated mural painting. Con- 
crete lessons, educative for the children, inspirational for the mature, 
are demanded from democratic art: that is, from the decoration of 
those public buildings erected as houses of worship; as seats of gov- 
ernment, national, sectional or municipal; as educational or cultural 
institutions; as places of amusement and of paid hospitality. As the 
laws of Moses are graven on the walls of the synagogue, and recited 
in the ritual of the Episcopal Church, in order to keep the divine 
precepts in the very foreground of memory, so by the most direct 
means—that is, by mural picture, or relief—ought the persons and 
events representing the organization and development of nations and 
communities to be kept constantly before those who are actually, or 
who may be called to continue the work of their forefathers, as well as 
those who must constitute the passive jury of the active social and 
political elements. 

With this view, Mr. E. H. Blashfield, the noted decorative artist, 
was in accord when he wrote in his “Plea for Municipal Art,” that few 
persons can grasp an abstract idea, while a visible, tangible image is 
easily understood. Finally, the same argument is further fortified by 
Mr. Shean’s observation that, in an extended sense, mural decoration 
can never be the toy of a favored class, but is, on the contrary, depend- 
ent for existence upon popular support. 


HE points made by the same writer against the easel picture are 
equally well taken. This form of painting is, as he truly says, 
the only one recognized by a large class of persons who make 

it, one may add, an object of fetish worship. It is essentially an 
aristocratic form, placed, as to possession and enjoyment, beyond the 
reach of the many, and for that reason rendered _more desirable to 
certain connoisseurs in whom the appreciation of art has degenerated 
into the mania to have and to hold, at the expense of the people’s 
pleasure. 

The easel picture, as is almost too well known to permit of com- 
ment, was, in its first stage, the altar piece, executed by some noted 
artist who was remunerated by a rich noble or burgher, anxious to 
beautify the sanctuary of his favorite church or convent chapel; ac- 
tuated sometimes by religious zeal, sometimes desirous to expiate a sin, 
but most often to obtain glory through his act of munificence. He 
delighted to see his own portrait joined with those of his wife and 
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children, mingled with the personages of Bible history or Churchly 
legend. Further, the devout or luxurious layman demanded for his 
private oratory the exercise of the same talents which enriched church 
altars far beyond what could be done by the precious metals and 
jewels. In this way, the easel picture gained an entrance to the pri- 
vate palace and the costly burgher home, and was there welcomed to 
such a degree that when the mediaeval love of the symbolic merged 
into the love of beauty and display marking the Renascence, this 
aristocratic form of painting acted disastrously upon the democratic 
form, in so far as the public service of the latter was concerned. 
Then, gradually, mural decoration was withdrawn into the private 
palace; this movement beginning with Raphael himself and becom- 
ing stronger under the assuredly decadent School of Bologna, as is 
witnessed by the walls and ceilings of such lordly dwellings as the 
Roman Farnesina and Rospigliosi palaces. As was natural, the 
artists no longer treated vital themes. They rejected as irrelevant 
matter the story of man’s redemption, or that of his labors as a builder 
of society, in order to deal with abstractions and allegories; realizing 
them in luxuriant, flowing outlines, and clothing them in the colors 
which most flatter and relax the retina, instead of toning it to efforts 
of appreciation. The splendor of ultra-marine, crimson and golden 
yellow appeared on the walls in great spots on which the eye rested, in- 
toxicated in sensuous delight. And here was no orchestration of 
color like that used by the Venetians in their great public edifices 
which might modify the demoralizing aesthetic effect. The hand- 
writing on the wall of Belshazzar’s palace was no more significant 
and prophetic than are these contours and colors. They announce 
the evils following in the train of luxury and materialism: the two 
enemies of society who are wont to force art to conceal for'a time the 
corruption and decay which they create. Centuries removed by 
thought, experience, development, are these mural decorations from 
those of Puvis de Chavannes, wherein the austere lines and the color- 
schemes are a powerful step in advance toward that simplification in 
art, as well as in life, which a surfeited world now demands. 

With the fall of democratic art, the easel picture grew more and 
more precious to its privileged possessor: one of the most exquisite of 
Raphael’s Madonnas assuming, some hundred years ago, the name 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, since a bearer of that title so loved 
it as never to separate himself from it, even in his travels. And thus. 
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in common with other masterpieces of art, it was excluded from the 
sight of the populace and the world at large, until the liberty-loving 
House of Savoy broke the tyranny of the Italian princes. 

But yet the easel picture proved its right to existence with the 
birth of the first masterpiece of Cimabue. The sole restriction to 
be put upon it is that it shall not absorb both talent and public wealth 
to the extent of starving democratic art. In a republic, each class of 
individuals, theoretically at least, has its peculiar rights, and it would 
be as absurd to wish to deny the rich a legitimate means of culture 
and pleasure, as it is unjust to deprive the moderately circumstanced 
and the poor of the educative and moralizing effect of historical fact 
and ethical principle presented to them in all the charm which line 
and color can lend them on the walls of places of public assembly. 
The figures of Brittany peasants introduced into the luxurious private 
gallery, or drawing room, carry with them the odor of the soil, which 
invigorates the pervading atmosphere of high culture. The million- 
aire, fixed with all the strength of material chains to his post of 
responsibility, often values his Corot, not because signed by the pow- 
erful hand of the master, but simply because its delicate harmonies of 
neutral colors, its perfect balance of composition, sing to him a song 
of Nature. In the broad modern world, especially in our own con- 
stantly developing country, there is abundant room for both forms of 
art—the private and the public—neither of which shall hinder or 
encroach upon the other. But it is imperative that the democratic 
spirit be not stifled. There is something yet more important in the 
furtherance of civic art than the motto adopted by the New York 
Society: “To make us love our city, we must make our city lovely.” 
This thing of importance is to keep dramatically before the minds of 
the citizens the effort, self-sacrifice and unity necessary to the mainte- 
nance of a commonwealth or community: a result to be attained only 
by :neans of a dignified civic art expressed in the decoration of public 
buildings. Let us learn a lesson from the city republics of Belgium, 
whose historical monuments, protected by the enlightened sovereign, 
are given over into the keeping of the commission of artists known as 
L’oeuvre nationale belge. Thus, every relic of the past centuries, 
every late occurrence tending to further patriotism is given promi- 
nence by the government. The burghers of Bruges, whose silted har- 
bor is now being excavated and cleared by engineers, can learn from 
the mural paintings of their town-hall that their commercial relations 
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were once as wide as the world, and that, by the removal of the natural 
obstacle, they may again, on honorable terms, enter the markets of all 
nations. The citizen of Antwerp may, also, from the walls of his 
town-hall gather inspiration and incentive. He learns there of the 
recuperative energy of his own city which, in spite of religious and 
political persecution, in spite of the tyranny of Spain and the jealousy 
of Holland, has gained and regained position and wealth. In study- 
ing both city and citizen, it would appear that the modern spirit of the 
town and the decorations of public buildings act and react upon 
one another, so that it is impossible to determine which of the two 
forces furnishes the stronger impulse to action. But it remains cer- 
tain that the story unfolded by the mural paintings of Baron Leys and 
his colleagues coincides with the reality of the forest of masts which 
rises stately in the broad roadstead of the Scheldt, exciting the fear of 
the City merchants of London, lest the old Flemish town win from 
the English capital some portion of her colonial trade. To sum up, 
it may be urged that the public art of these Belgian cities shows a 
relevancy of subject, a perfect preservation of racial and local tradi- 
tion, a thoroughness of system which the promoters of the same cause 
in our own country can not do better than remember, when advancing 
their ideas among the people, and when practically working out their 
schemes. Such a course is advocated by Mr. Shean when he takes as 
an illustration the Flower Library at Watertown, N. Y.; when he 
suggests that the history of banking and exchange be displayed in 
simple, directly expressed pictorial form upon the walls of counting- 
houses; that railway corporations relieve the restlessness of travelers 
by enlivening their waiting rooms with characteristic scenes chosen 
from the cities lying along the route to be followed, as has been done 
by the Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean Company, at their new Paris 
terminal. This last suggestion appears as one of especial timeliness, 
as we recall the waiting room of the Grand Central Station, New 
York, in which marbles and other rich materials are prominent, and 
there exists an absolute poverty of focal points of interest for the eye: 
an attempt at a frieze being made by the names of the minor cities of 
the State recorded in plain Roman letters. The same poverty of 
invention is found in the Station of an important inland city, on a line 
of the same railway system: in which case the decoration employed 
bears no relation to the place, and the waiting travelers are forced to 
confront an aggravating use of the Celtic dragon-knot, repeated ad 
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nauseam in stained glass, in defiance to the surrounding archi- 
tecture, which is of debased classic type. 


GAIN it may be said that if Mr. Shean’s theories were to be 
realized in the United States they would make us possessors of 
cities and towns far better adapted than they are now for the 

living of pleasurable, useful, progressive lives, of which good morals, 
good citizenship and good art should be the vitalizing principles. 
But yet, after the manner of enthusiasts and the holders of a fixed 
purpose, our writer perhaps advances a step too far when he judges 
that “the Congressional Library at Washington, beautiful as it is, and 
technically excellent as are its paintings, unpleasantly suggests a build- 
ing given over to a group of talented and learned foreigners who have 
skilfully shown us how the storehouse for our national collection of 
books can be made attractive.” And again, when he censures the sub- 
jects of the mural decorations of the Boston Public Library as offering 
no allusion to the brilliant group of nineteenth century writers who 
made Massachusetts and its capital city famous in literature. 

Against these strictures it may be advanced that the commissions 

of both great libraries in choosing the themes of decoration—one of 
the most important of their tasks, if moral effect be considered— 
merged patriotism into cosmopolitanism. Both edifices are reposi- 
tories of the world’s treasures of thought, and only the highest, the 
most epoch-making attainments should there receive recognition. 
The exquisite embodiments of the spirit of English literature at Wash- 
ington are surely to be accepted by us, since our speech is but a branch 
of a mighty river, penetrating into a late-discovered continent. Sup- 
port upon the same basis may be given to the harmonious abstractions 
of Puvis de Chavannes, to the vigorous syntheses of Sargent in the 
Boston Library; while no more fitting theme could have been chosen 
for the decorative scheme of the delivery-room of the same institution 
than the “Quest of the Holy Grail,” which teaches more clearly than 
by words—that is, by picture-writing—the course inevitable to the 
seeker after knowledge: the consecration, the hard toil, the hesitancy, 
the bitter rebuff, the renunciation, and the Heavenly Vision. All this 
it would seem is the fulfilment of the promise made at the entrance of 
the Library by the guardian figures bearing torches and unfurling a 
scroll on which allusion is made to knowledge as “The Light of all 
Citizens.” 
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A BIT OF AMERICAN FOLK-MUSIC s» TWO 
PUEBLO INDIAN GRINDING SONGS. s BY 
NATALIE CURTIS 


STOOD beneath the dazzling blue sky of New Mexico. 

Around me rose the white walls of the Indian pueblo, La- 

guna. The Indian women were returning from the railroad, 

whither they had gone to sell their pottery to the passengers 

of the Santa Fé. 1 watched them as they trod the rocky trail 

in single file. Itseemed impossible to believe that this bright 
bit of picturesque life was American. The brilliancy, and indeed the 
whole suggestiveness of the scene was oriental. The women carried 
earthen jars upon their heads and trays of smaller ware in their hands. 
Their skirts were short above the knee, and their legs were heavily 
swathed in buckskin: a time-honored protection against reptile and 
cactus. Over the head was thrown a bright shawl which hung to the 
bottom of the short skirt like a mantle. 

The people of Laguna came early under Spanish influence and 
have been nominally Christian for three hundred years. But the 
Indian has woven into the Roman Catholic faith the bright strands 
of native custom and belief. For the old rain-dances are still held on 
the plaza, even before the square church. But what the Spaniard 
failed to do, the American is now accomplishing, the stamping out of 
“all things Indian”: the deliberate crushing of every spark of native 
pride, the killing of a people’s aspiration toward the good, the true 
and the beautiful in any direction other than the Anglo-Saxon. 

I knew and loved the Indians of the Hopi pueblos in Arizona: a 
refined and gentle folk, as full of instinctive courtesy as the Japanese. 
I found their music and poetry to be of a high order of develop- 
ment. I had come to Laguna to observe how far the’ music of 
the Mexican pueblos was tinged with Spanish influence. I had hoped 
that these people, like the Hopis, would sing as they left their village 
in wagons to load wood, or as they returned from a day’s work in the 
fields. But alas, the spirit of this pueblo seemed crushed. The poet 
is a day-laborer on the railroad, the potter makes cheap cups to sell 
tothe tourist. Art, the expression of man’s joy in his work, as William 
Morris has it, is fast fading away, and the natural utterance of a 
healthy people, the unconscious burst of song, is almost stilled. More 
and more do the lives of these Indians become silent and colorless. 

The sun was bright, but my thoughts were shadowed. Was there, 
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then, no spontaneous bit of music to be heard among these people? 

Suddenly a voice rose high and clear, and at the same time I 
caught the rhythmic scraping sound of the grinding-stone. Some 
woman near at hand was grinding corn and singing at her work. It 
is the custom of the pueblo Indians to grind the corn between two 
great stones. One is a slab which is set into the grinding-trough at a 
slight angle. The cther, cube-like, is rubbed by the grinder up and 
down over the corn upon the understone, with much the same motion 
that we use in rubbing clothes upon a washboard. The grinding- 
troughs, two, and sometimes three in number, are set into the floor of 
the house. They are simply square frames to hold the understone, 
with gutters on each side of the stone and at the base, for the scooping 
up of the corn, and as a receptacle for the ground particles. 

As the women grind, with rhythmic swing, they sing. And the 
sweet, unusual melodies with the high scraping accompaniment of 
the grinding, make a music as phantom-strange to unaccustomed ears 
as are, to the eye, the lilac mountain-peaks and tinted desert wastes of 
New Mexico. 

The voice sang on and I turned to seek it. I made my way 
through the little street with its terraces of roofs. The song seemed 
to come from the upper section of a square white house. Led by the 
sound I climbed a ladder to the roof of the first story, which was at 
once the floor and balcony of the second. At my coming the song 
ceased, and instead I heard a rapid whisper: “Aico! Aico!” (American, 
American). I paused at the open door of this upper chamber that 
led upon the roof. Outside all was blue sky. Within were cool- 
ness, emptiness, bare whitewashed walls. ‘Two pueblo women knelt 
at the grinding troughs; the younger grinding the corn to finest pow- 
der, the elder sifting the ground meal through asieve. They laughed 
shyly as I entered and sat down with them. 

Who was the singer? At the question the elder pointed to the 
girl at the grinding-trough. The maiden flashed a smile as I asked 
her to repeat the song. Silently she bent over her work. A few swift 
sweeps of the grinding-stone and then, as though born of the rhythm, 
the clear voice rose once more. 

As the girl swayed over her work, her glossy black hair hung 
straight before her face, shielding her sweet shyness from the strang- 
er. ‘These women part the hair across the middle of the head, tying 
it behind with a woven band, and allowing the front part to grow so 
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long that, unless swept to one side and twisted behind the ear, as is 
the custom, it would fall over the face to the chin. 

The girl paused at the end of her song, and laughed softly behind 
her loosened locks. 

“Tell me what the song means,” I said, turning to the elder wo- 
man, who had been to school and spoke English. 

The two conferred together in their own tongue, then sought to 
tell me of their song. 

“Tt is about the water in the rocks,” said the elder. “After rain 
the water stands in the rocks, and it is good fresh water—medicine 
water. And in the song we say: ‘Look to the southwest, look to the 
southeast! The clouds are coming toward the spring; the clouds will 
bring the water.’ You see, we usually get our rains from the south- 
west and the southeast. That is the meaning of the song; but it is 
hard to tell in English,” she faltered. 

Then again the maiden sang. 

“And this song is about the butterflies, blue and red and yellow 
and white, telling them.to fly to the flowers. At the end of the song 
we say to the butterflies: ‘Go, butterfly, now go, for that is all!’ ” 

Then said I: “I shall write these songs on paper, just as you have 
seen songs written in books in the schools. Then people will know 
that Indian songs are beautiful, and the songs will never wholly be 
lost, or forgotten.” 

The girl’s eyes grew large. But the elder woman said slowly: 
“Many songs are forgotten. Our people do not sing as they used. 
I do not hear the songs I heard before I went to school.” 

“And these songs you have sung for me, are they new?” I asked. 

“No, they are old,” she answered. “The words are old words, 
words we do not use in talking now. I heard these songs when I 
was little. I think they must be very old.” 

“Do not forget them,” I said, “and teach them to your children!” 

But the woman only gazed before her, dull and sad. 

What use, indeed, in the face of the crushing present to preserve 
anything of the past for a lustreless and alien future? 

But my heart held the hope that these songs, reverently recorded, 
might one day be given back to their original creators by Americans 
who will find some beauty in the true life of a people whom we strive 
to educate, but never seek to know. 
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CORN-GRINDING SONG 
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TRANSLATION 


I-o-ho, medicine water, 
I-o-ho, medicine water, 
What life now! 
Yonder southwest, 
Yonder southeast, 
What life now! 
I-o-ho, medicine water, 
I-o-ho, medicine water, 


What life now! 


Medicine Water, good fresh water from hollows in the rocks. What life now/ life and health 
from drinking this water. Yonder southwest, yonder southeast, directions from which the rains 


usually come. Meaning of the passage: ‘‘Look southwest, look southeast! The clouds are coming 
toward the spring, bringing water.’’ 
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CORN-GRINDING SONG 
No. 2 
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TRANSLATION 


Butterflies, butterflies, 
Fly to the blossoms, 
Blue, 
Yellow, 
Fly to the blossoms, 
Red, 
White, 

Fly to the blossoms— 
Away! 
Butterflies, butterflies, 
Fly to the blossoms— 
Away! 


These songs were translated for me by different Indians, and the 
translations compared and submitted to one who knows the language 
of Laguna. Yet, as I am no authority upon these Indians or their 
language, I cannot claim that my work is without error. 

The first of the songs seems to be very old. Some of the words 
arearchaic. I give the translation and also the explanation furnished 
me by the Indians. For Indian poetry, like all branches of Indian 
art, issymbolic. Just as a few lines in a design on jug or basket often 
stand for a thought, instead of representing an object; so one word in 
a poem may be the symbol of a complete idea, which, to the stranger 
who does not know the song-code, as it were, must ever be a door 
without a key. It is interesting to note that for this reason a song may 
often be interpreted variously by different Indians. For instance, the 
second song, the colors mentioned were said by one Indian to refer 
to the different colored corn over which the butterflies should fly. 
For Indian corn in this region is many-colored: glaring pink, bright 
red, deep blue, orange, yellow, black, white, purple and brightly 
spotted. Many songs, therefore, refer to the corn simply by color. 
But an old and authoritative Indian asserted positively that this song 
had nothing to do with corn: that it was all about butterflies, and that 
the butterflies were to fly to flower-blossoms, not to corn-fields. 

Of course, slight variations in the melodic contour of the song are 
to be expected, when there is no notation and the songs, as one Indian 
expressed it with graphic gestures, are held, not on paper as with us, 
but “all in the head.” 

I give the versions which, by careful comparison, seem most cor- 
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rect, and which were afterwards sung for me by a very old woman, the 
wife of the medicine-man. The quavering voice of three score years 
and ten had the ring of old time authority. How often had she sung 
thus at her grinding in all these many years! 

To understand the first song it must be remembered that the need 
of all pueblo Indians is rain. They are an agricultural people who 
live in desert lands. Even though the pueblos of New Mexico are 
near the Rio Grande, and are further aided by an ancient and very 
adequate system of irrigation, the cry for rain is still expressed in song 
and dance. When the welcome waters fall, they are caught in hol- 
lows in rocks, the primitive reservoirs of nature. From this song it 
would seem that such water is, or was, prized by the Laguna Indians 
as particularly healthful and life-giving. 

These songs reflect the thought and the daily life of a people, and 
are thus real folk-music. Their simple poetry and perfect purity are 
characteristic of all the Indian songs that I know. Their charm is 
unique, and the strange, graceful melodies will appeal not only to 
those who love music, but to all who rejoice in the thought that in our 
country there is still an art born naturally and simply of “man’s joy 
in his work.” 


6 ies pastoral stage was pre-eminently the play period 
of the race. On equally good grounds it may be 
called the period in which art made rapid development. 
Human culture had not advanced sufficiently to secure a 
clear differentiation between art and play. Neither was 
there any well-defined boundary between work and 
play. Now, an activity is more like work, in a moment 
it is more like play, and again it is art, or, possibly, all 
three at the same time. 

KATHERINE ELIZABETH DOPP, 

IN “THE PLACE OF INDUSTRIES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION.” 





THOUGHTS OCCASIONED BY AN ANNIVER- 
SARY: % A PLEA FOR A DEMOCRATIC ART 
BY GUSTAV STICKLEY 


S ONE earnestly devoted to a movement in which I have 
the utmost faith, and to which I have given the best of 
my life and energies, I am emboldened to advance cer- 
tain arguments which I believe to be sane and tenable. 
This I have chosen to do at a milestone of my efforts: that 
is, on the anniversary of the birth of The Craftsman, in 

which, for three years, I have endeavored to express my personal, spe- 
cific views—often laboring under the difficulty of fitting a first concep- 
tion to a tangible, practical reality. 

The plea which I am about to make is one for simplicity in all that 
pertains to the environment of material life under a democracy, where 
practically all work with either hand or brain; the leisure class being 
reduced to a minimum. 

I was led to my present position of thought by my observations and 
experiences as a cabinetmaker, arriving at many of the conclusions of 
William Morris, but reaching them from a direction opposite to the 
one taken by that great benefactor of society, who was first a thinker 
and afterward a craftsman. For while I advanced slowly from the 
fact to the principle underlying the fact, he reasoned broadly from the 
cause to the effect. 

At first, in obedience to the public demand, I produced in my 
workshops adaptations of the historic styles, but always under silent 
protest: my opposition developing, as I believe, out of a course of 
reading, largely from Ruskin and Emerson, which I followed in my 
early youth. More and more did I resent these imitations which, 
multiplied to infinity, could not preserve a spark of the spirit, the 
vivacity, the grace of their originals. Yet even this lack of life was 
not for me their gravest defect. As I saw them growing beneath the 
hands of my workmen and afterward displayed in the shops, they did 
not appear to me more out of place in these, their temporary surround- 
ings, than they did in their final destination, the homes of the people. 
Everything was there against them. They fitted into no scheme of 
life, or of decorative art capable of being realized by the persons who 
had acquired them. Sometimes, indeed, a pretentious, scenic back- 
ground was prepared for them, but in such cases with what seemed to 
me a pitiable result of unreality. They had the air of being placed 
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upon a stage, and of awaiting the use and occupancy of persons who, 
in rented costumes and under assumed names, should recite studied 
parts. 

My impression deepened into a conviction after a European jour- 
ney which I made in the interests of my craft. Then, for the first time, 
I saw the French styles in their proper surroundings, acting as integral 
parts of palace architecture, as at Versailles; as well as these and all 
other historical types arranged in their proper sequence at South 
Kensington, precisely as specimens once having had organic life, are 
classified in a Museum of Natural History. 

In presence of these visible objects, the course which I had long 
wished to follow, shaped itself clearly before me. I returned home 
strong in my new faith. I reasoned that as each period is marked by 
some definite accomplishment or characteristic, so each period must 
also have its peculiar art; since it is art that holds the mirror up to life 
and catches its perfect reflection. 

In France I had seen a republic attempting to patch with a work- 
man’s blouse the old rents made in the web of society by monarchies 
and empires. In England I had witnessed everywhere the power of 
the middle classes, in comparison with which the effete nobility 
appeared as a relic of the past, a pageant as antiquated as the Lord 
Mayor’s Show. In America, as I looked about me with a clearer, 
keener vision than ever before, I recognized that the salvation of the 
country lay also with the workers, rather than with the possessors of 
hereditary culture, or of immense wealth and the power attendant 
upon it. I realized that the twentieth century, then a few years dis- 
tant, was to be, like the thirteenth, distinctively an Age of the People. 
Then the judgment—justified by facts—of a certain critic, upon the 
work of William Morris, rose in my mind with the compelling force 
of a battle cry: “He changed the look of half the houses in London, 
and substituted beauty for ugliness all over the kingdom.” 

This statement assumed for me the character of a revelation in 
which the socialism of the reformer clothed itself in a mild, beneficent 
aspect, expressing the true meaning of the word; becoming a work 
pursued peacefully for the good of his fellows: a socialism of art—art 
made homely and brought within the reach of all. 

I resolved to make a radical change in the productions of my own 
workshops, and not to be deflected from my adopted purpose by either 
obstacle or disappointment. 
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In making preparations for my new departure, I found others 
setting out with objects similar to my own. This was to be expected, 
since the germs of revolution never concentrate in a single locality or 
a single brain. Reform was in the air, seeking soils favorable to its 
development. 

I resolved to join no factional band, however companionable it 
might be, in whose members the cause had generated that heat of 
enthusiasm which is all too liable to produce abortive efforts. I fur- 
ther resolved that I would never again be an imitator, and I set my 
face toward absolute radicalism. At that time, the revulsion toward 
simplicity created in America the so-called Dutch, Tyrolean peasant, 
and Mission styles; while from the other side of the Atlantic ripples 
of influence reached us: from France, Belgium, and from Japan as 
misunderstood by the Europeans. The shop windows of our large 
cities began to display ill-assorted collections of cabinet-making, rang- 
ing from the heavy to the fragile; in many cases showing no under- 
standing on the part of their designer of the physical qualities of the 
material used; since bamboo was translated into wood, and attempts 
were made to render the delicate pliableness of plant-stems in a hard, 
resisting medium. 

In these collections I saw plain evidences of anarchy, instead of 
an impulse toward reform. If such examples showed the marks of 
their release from the rule of the historic styles, they had effected but 
an exchange of tyrants. They had bartered the tyranny of order for 
the tyranny of chaos. The modern movement, lacking concentration, 
squandering its energies upon new imitations, was in danger of defeat 
and annihilation. 

I began to seek remedial measures for adoption in my own work- 
shops. As I thought more closely upon this subject, most important 
to me; as I studied from both practical and historical points of view, 
I became convinced that the designers of cabinet-making used their 
eyes and their memories too freely and their reasoning powers too 
little. Studying their methods closely, I saw their hands mechan- 
ically tracing upon drawing paper familiar lines which recurred to 
them when they formed the mental picture of a chair or table. For 
the most part, they too indolently accepted tradition. They did not 
question or think. 

By this means of observation, I was led to the only course of action 
in which I saw development for myself and future good for my work- 
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men. I cast aside my traditions, forgot the formulas which I had 
learned years previously, and began to study structural principles; 
finding them, as I proceeded, the same in architecture, as in the lesser 
building art of cabinet-making. From the careful examination of 
the Gothic cathedral I first learned thoroughly the relations between 
construction and decoration: finding the best examples of the great 
mediaeval style adequately ornamented by features, which, like the 
flying buttress, gave them strength and support; finding also the de- 
cadence of the art in later specimens wherein these same features were 
allowed to exceed their functions, and decoration, like a parasitic 
plant, spread over the fabric to sap and undermine its foundations. 

I thus clear!y recognized the dangers of applied ornament and 
advanced a step from which I have never retrograded. I endeavored 
to turn such structural devices as the mortise and tenon to ornamental 
use ; to employ them in such a way as to force them to give accent and 
variety to the outlines of the objects in which they occurred. 

This lesson of constructive versus applied ornament, derived from 
the Gothic, was supplemented by one of another and yet allied nature, 
which I found awaiting me in classic architecture. The Greek tem- 
ples revealed themselves to me as the plainest examples of the struct- 
ural style. Their plan is a concept of the primitive man, and, even 
in their most advanced stage of development, the timber construction, 
so to speak, is never obscured. The columns, with their fluted shafts, 
recall more vividly than words can do, the boles of forest trees with 
their grooved bark. The frieze, with its alternate ornamental mark- 
ings of vertical lines and circles, is but an allusion to the first type of 
temple, when planks, set on edge, and tree-trunks were hastily assem- 
bled to form a sheltering roof over the god, the treasure and the wor- 
shipers. In these edifices, however late the period of their erection, 
the structural quality is never lost, never even greatly obscured to the 
eye. The principle of construction involved is a question of weight 
and mass, and from its skilful treatment results a whole, simple enough 
to be included’ in a single glance and conveying an impression of 
harmony and repose. To sum up, one may say that these buildings, 
accepted as types of beauty by many centuries and civilizations, were 
primitive—almost crude in plan; that in them the structural idea 
persisted to the end, clear and dominant; that they were developed 
and embellished by subtile modifications of line, by the use of beau- 
tiful color and diversified material, by ornament arising from neces- 
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sities of construction and appearing therefore spontaneous and fitting. 

Fortified by this second object lesson, I determined to adhere 
strictly to simplicity of plan; to express construction frankly; above 
all, to be modern: a resolution which here requires a word of explana- 
tion. In order to illustrate my meaning, I will take the example of 
a bed. This object, when modeled for decorative effect, I often saw 
raised on a dais and surrounded by heavy draperies; both of which 
features are relics of a past time serving no useful end, and being 
opposed to advanced ideas of cleanliness and health. They formerly 
protected the bed from cold and dampness; isolating it from its sur- 
roundings and creating a focal point of comfort and warmth. His- 
torically, it is interesting to trace the development of this idea of iso- 
lation from the cupboard beds of the Brittany peasants up to the great 
couches of the French monarchs. But the idea has lost its practical 
value and the devices have no longer a reason for being. The modern 
bed, on the contrary, should be constructed with a recognition of the 
necessity of pure air and of the curative power of sunlight. 

The principle of this extreme example I found paralleled in the 
greater part of objects modeled after old types. For this reason I 
came to regard with distrust any design which suggested historical 
development. I sought structural qualities only; choosing rather to 
be reproached—although justly—for crudity, rather than to set out 
upon a path which could lead nowhere but to the old commonplaces, 
even though the way should be long and circuitous. But this crudity, 
as in the case of the temple construction, I regarded as a mere point 
of departure from which to develop in certain legitimate directions. 

Having now thoroughly assimilated my two lessons: the one re- 
lating to plan, the other bearing upon the relations of structure to 
ornament, I recognized that I had made real progress in my efforts, 
while I also realized the seriousness of the difficulties which yet lay 
before me. But I did not falter or waver. The very crudity of my 
structural plan, as I apprehended it, was to me a proof of its vital 
power, as well as of a promise of progress, because formlessness never 
follows hard upon crudeness; because also decadence is the natural 
sequence of over-refinement. 

The greatest of the problems next demanding my attention was 
how I might afford gratification to the eye, while remaining faithful 
to my newly adopted structural principles. I felt that the solution 
of this question lay largely in the proper use of color, but the means 
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to attain this end were not ready to my hand. They awaited develop- 
ment, which was tentative and slow, owing to reasons which I shall 
explain. 

As a cabinet-maker, I was bound to obtain my color-effects largely 
from wood, aided in some instances by leather and textiles: all of 
which materials had yet to be adjusted to my structural scheme and 
thereupon dependent ideas of decoration. 

As an American by birth, I chose to work with native growths. 
I felt the possibilities of our forest products to be great, and I wished 
to experiment with them; following a desire as spontaneous as that 
obeyed by the East Indian who carves into designs like wrought iron 
his heavy, close-grained teak-wood. ‘To speak with all modesty, I 
determined to treat my chief material by an educative process: in 
other words, to draw out in it all the potential qualities which I knew 
it to possess. 

One thing I had greatly in my favor. My structural lines made 
no demands upon the wood which it was not able to meet. They 
emphasized growth and grain, instead of thwarting them at every 
turn. They showed that the material was cut and suggested no idea of 
molding, which should be left to the metal worker. But in order fully 
to accomplish my object, a long series of experiments confronted me, 
which now, at the end of several years, I count as only fairly begun. 
Still, within a comparatively short time, I gained results which more 
than encouraged me. Through the careful preservation of grain and 
the development of surface qualities, there resulted beauties which 
softened the asperities of my outlines: arresting the eye and thereby 
preventing it from a too rapid seizure of the structural scheme of 
small objects; by the same means, also, prolonging the interest of the 
observer and the gratification of his sense of sight. The woods, so 
treated, invited upon their surface a constant play of light and shade, 
infinite and never repeated, in studying which I experienced a pre- 
viously unknown delight, made up of reminiscences of the forest and of 
pictures of masters. Encouraged, or rather inspired by this success, 
I resolved to limit myself to the use of such woods as lay nearest to 
my use, and to devote much of my energy to expand their qualities and 
heighten their value. At the same time, my antipathy increased 
toward the glazes which conceal and obliterate the exquisite work of 
Nature; actually violating the substances created by the Divine Intel- 
ligence and perfected by cycles of years. I realized that the cabinet- 
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maker should receive his material reverently and touch it but to reveal 
and continue the mysterious and beautiful operations begun in secret, 
when the wood was yet a living tree. 

Having arrived at this point of my labors, I saw attractive 
glimpses of a path far beyond. My thoughts rose from the lesser to 
the greater of the building arts. I realized that, in our country, new 
materials await use and new thoughts development. A youthful en- 
thusiasm for my expanded scheme possessed me, and I reasoned as a 
moment of exaltation might permit: 

“Since the genius of the American is structural, as is proven by 
his government, his control of natural resources, his mastery of 
finance, let the building art—the lesser as well as the greater—provide 
him with surroundings in which he shall see his own powers reflected. 
In the appointments of his dwelling, let the structural idea be domi- 
nant, and the materials employed be, as far as is possible, native pro- 
ducts, in order that the scheme may be unified and typical—above all, 
demucratic.” 

My enthusiasm remained with me, lapsing into a steady courage 
which tided me over all disappointments. I felt that I was serving 
the people, in company with many others in various walks of life 
whom I saw preaching, teaching and practising what I venture to call 
the gospel of simplicity. In speaking thus strongly, I trust that I 
shall not be censured as one who over-estimates his own ability, or yet 
as narrow-minded and wishing to establish one standard of life and 
art for all sorts and conditions of men. I recognize individuality, the 
direction given to thought and taste by specific education, the influ- 
ences exerted by high culture: I admit all these to be beneficial to 
society. I furthermore acknowledge that luxury and simplicity are 
comparative, rather than absolute terms, and that they must be judged 
with the care and seriousness demanded by a question of law. I de- 
sire to make clear that I am not constituting myself a critic, or arbiter; 
that I do not question the conduct or the aestheticism of those whose 
training, accompanied by wealth, permits them to choose and acquire 
beautiful objects which, rich in suggestiveness—both artistic and his- 
toric—increase for their possessors the pleasures of life. Such per- 
sons as these, it is unnecessary to say, are outside the circle of my 
observation and beyond the need of service other than their own. 
They constitute a favored minority. They are cosmopolites in the 
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true sense—citizens of the world—and entitled from their experience 
to hold broad views of art and life. 

But they in whose interest I make my plea for a democratic house- 
hold art, constitute the majority of our American people. They are 
the busy workers, “troubled about many things:” professional people; 
men and women of business; toilers who reach out after objects of 
beauty and refinement, as if they were the flowers of a “Paradise 
Lost.” They are the real Americans, deserving the dignity of this 
jiame, since they must always provide the brawn and sinew of the 
nation. They are the great middle classes, possessed of moderate cul- 
ture and moderate material resources, modest in schemes and action, 
average in all but in virtues. Called upon to meet stern issues, they 
have remaining little leisure in which to study problems of other and 
milder nature. But as offering such great and constant service, these 
same middle classes should be the objects of solicitude in all that 
makes for their comfort, their pleasure and mental development. For 
them art should not be allowed to remain as a subject of consideration 
for critics. Itshould be brought to their homes and become for them 
a part and parcel of their daily lives. A simple, democratic art 
should provide them with material surroundings conducive to plain 
living and high thinking, to the development of the sense of order, 
symmetry and proportion. 

This plea is certainly inspired by a practical idea, for aesthetic 
influences are daily gaining wider recognition as factors of usefulness. 
It is acknowledged that form and color appeal to the senses with 
imperious force, which is the more compelling because of its very 
silence. Words are forgotten in their rapid succession; the impres- 
sion of personal contact wears away; but a significance exists in the 
individuality of material things which is comparable with human 
character. We are brought into daily relations with people whom 
we feel to be honest, inspiring, depressing, or dangerous. Their 
influences upon us are inexplicable and subtile, but yet they direct and 
compel us toward good or evil. They give us pleasure or pain. It 
is the same with material things. To illustrate the influence of struct- 
ural form, we have but to revert to the two great examples which I 
have already used : the Gothic architecture, with its pyramidal effects, 
uplifts us and sweeps us away, as it were with a flame of enthusiasm; 
the Greek, on the contrary, settles us in our surroundings with a feel- 
ing of reliance and ease, as we note the harmony, the delicate balance, 
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created by its verticals and horizontals. It matters not whether these 
principles are shown in large or in small, in open-air, or in interior 
architecture. Indeed, the small things are always with us, they are 
our constant companions, not too good for “human nature’s daily 
food,” and, therefore, we are subject to them. Non-structural ob- 
jects, those whose forms present a chaos of lines which the eye can 
follow only lazily or hopelessly, should be swept out from the dwell- 
ings of the people, since, in the mental world, they are the same as 
volcanoes and earthquakes in the world of matter. They are creators 
of disorder and destruction. The shapes of things surrounding the 
working members of society should carry ideas of stability and sym- 
metry in order to induce a correspondence of thought in those to 
whose eyes they present themselves. They should not picture the 
world in a state of flux. 

The tranquil environment demanded by work and thought, and 
supplied by art is admirably exemplified in the mural painting of 
Puvis de Chavannes, in the amphitheatre of the Sorbonne, where the 
figure of the lecturer, projected against the straight, slender boles of 
the trees of the Sacred Wood assumes the charm of mystery and thus 
makes willing listeners of the students. 

In taking leave of this branch of my subject I can not too strongly 
insist upon the influence of material form over mental mood, as inspir- 
ing hope, courage, good humor and their attendants, or, on the con- 
trary, as generating the opposites of these lubricators of the wheels of 
life. I insist that the people and, above all, the children of the people, 
should be afforded the advantages of a democratic art: one that should 
insure the comfort and the beauty of their homes and by this means 
decrease the resistance which they unconsciously make against their 
surroundings. To accomplish this much-to-be-desired end, the school 
and the workshop must unite their forces. The public schools must 
teach art practically: analyzing form and structure, treating them for 
their own sakes, and not as matters of historical development. The 
workshop must give the practical demonstration of these principles in 
the products which they send out, and thus an educative process will be 
furthered which, in the end, can not fail to create a public as sound in 
judgment, as just in criticism, as were the Greeks, the Florentines, the 
French, German and Flemish burghers of the Middle Ages: a result 
inevitable in any country or period in which art is truly democratic. 

But I must not omit to add an earnest plea for the education of the 
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color-sense, as yet undeveloped to a regrettable degree among the 
people. This sense it is which makes the poor man rich to abund- 
ance; for riches, rightly understood, are but the possession of the fac- 
ulty for enjoyment. The eye to be soothed, or to be excited to 
pleasure, has but to turn to the outside world. It is thence that the art 
which seeks to be educative, must draw its lesson, rather than from the 
secondary sources provided by the sciences of physics and chemistry. 
And once again for a precedent we must turn to Puvis de Chavannes, 
whose retina was said to be developed beyond that of any other known 
individual of the nineteenth century. For that reason his color-com- 
binations appeal less strongly to the eye of the peasant than those of 
the other modern French masters of decoration. But in his selections 
the teachings of Nature may be read as in an open book. His dark 
verdure-tones, so prominent wherever he laid his hand to a wall, 
repeat the intention of the Universal Mother, who clothed the trees in 
that same color, that they might soothe the tired human eye and brain 
with what a great Italian has named their “divine green silence.” 
The air-blues of M. Puvis are those which the Greeks did not 
recognize as color, since they regarded them as atmospheric effects due 
to mass and density, rather than to inherent quality. His violets are 
such tones as pass absolutely unnoticed by the infant and the savage 
who, at the sight of reds, are provoked to laughter and seized with 
the desire of possession. 

By this illustration I have sought to explain to how great a degree I 
believe the success of democratic art is dependent upon the educative 
use of color. And further, as a proof of the sound basis of my belief, 
I will point once more to William Morris, whose revolution in deco- 
rative art, regenerating not only England, but the world, was success- 
ful largely through his refined use of the gamut of color-notes. Re- 
finement in the specific sense, like that shown by Morris and Puvis, is 
urgently demanded among us for the advancement of art, and the 
more complex refinement of the English craftsman will be, perhaps, 
the better guide, until we shall have simplified our vision sufficiently 
to enjoy the primitive refinement of the French painter. But let the 
work be hastened! Vulgarity in color cries out with strident voice 
from public and private interiors, from the workshop, and the window 
of the merchant. To substitute for this harshness the clear, pure note 
of a beneficent, sympathetic and truly democratic art should be the 
strenuous purpose alike of artists, educators and producers. 
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T may appear that I have abandoned the plain tale of my experi- 
ences to wander widely in the field of speculation. But in so 
doing I have sought only to indicate the benefit which personally 
I have derived from my self-appointed lessons, and to express my 
belief that were the principles underlying them diffused among the 
people, they would accomplish much moral and aesthetic good. I 
may further acknowledge that this very desire led me to found The 
Craftsman, in October, 1901, when my experiments in my own craft 
had reached a stage of development which permitted me a degree of 
leisure. As I set myself to prepare the initial number, it seemed most 
fitting to me that this should be devoted to William Morris, whose 
example of courage in radical and lonely experiment had sustained 
me through the trials of my modest undertaking. Therefore, this 
number appeared as practically a monograph dealing with the patron 
saint of “integral education” from the different points of view of art, 
socialism, business affairs and friendship. By this publication I 
sought to honor an abstract principle in which I was interested to 
the limit of my energies and resources, as well as to pay homage to 
one of the strongest Anglo-Saxon heroes of the nineteenth century. 
In the succeeding number it remained for me to satisfy the claims 
of a more personal and intimate gratitude. I therefore devoted the 
second issue to an appreciation of John Ruskin, the writer whose exal- 
tation, or rather, divine madness, awakened within me, in the days of 
my early youth, ambitions to which I have never proved recreant. 

Having liquidated these moral debts, I felt myself free to proceed 
to develop the magazine from a monograph to a periodical composed 
of writings which, while diversified in both subject and treatment, 
should yet offer a consistent, unified whole; which should teach the 
lessons, in my judgment so desirable to propagate, without trace of 
fatiguing pedantry. This scheme I found difficult to realize, and my 
new enterprise, although one of my most cherished undertakings, 
weighed heavily upon me. For while, in my craft-experiments, my 
work and myself were the only factors with which I had to deal, I had 
here to struggle with the unknown quantity of the public. But indi- 
cations quickly proved to me that my premises were correct ones, and 
that I was again advancing, although with necessary slowness, to the 
solution of another self-set problem. Worthy exponents of modern 
thought and of the new art acknowledged the sincerity of my efforts 
by offering to lend their names and pens to the columns of The Crafts- 
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man; while the press and the public were quick to apprehend the 
trend of my labor as an aspiration toward a democratic art. Espe- 
cially may this be said of numerous eminent educators who have aided 
me with their wise counsel, as well as of artists in general, and of the 
officers of public and private cultural societies, one of whom, as a 
labor inspired by enthusiasm and friendliness, prepared the scheme for 
the articles upon certain phases of municipal art, begun in the issue of 
January, 1904, and to be continued until the end of the year. 

A discussion of the wilful and somewhat dangerous tendencies 
shown by the modern decorative art of the continent, opened early in 
the life of the magazine by Professor Hamlin of the architectural 
department of Columbia University, attracted much attention abroad ; 
the very sponsor of the term “L’ Art Nouveau,” M. S. Bing of Paris, 
deeming the arguments published of sufficient weight to demand his 
own explanation of the origin and significance of the movement. 

Upon occasion, liberal space has been devoted to illustrations and 
descriptions of the smaller and finer objects of industrial art; as, for 
example, the jewelry of M. René Lalique, who by force of his genius, 
has placed himself among the first artists of France, and whose pro- 
ductions are honored in the Gallery of the Luxembourg side by side 
with the most celebrated modern canvases. 

Thus, while gradually increasing the number of the classes of sub- 
jects treated in the magazine, I have sought to do this strictly in ac- 
cordance with my first idea of the enterprise: for, at the beginning, 
my purpose was to publish any writing which might increase public 
respect for honest, intelligent labor; advance the cause of civic im- 
provement; diffuse a critical knowledge of modern art, as shown in 
its most characteristic examples chosen from the fine, decorative, or 
industrial divisions; advocate the “integral education,” or in other 
words, the simultaneous training of hand and brain; and thus help to 
make the workshop an adjunct of the school. 

Throughout the existence of The Craftsman I have sought with 
great zeal, unflinching purpose and perfect modesty, to benefit the 
people. In the future I shall not relax my efforts. 


N the accompanying pages of illustrations, I have sought to assem- 
ble certain objects of craftsmanship and small decorative schemes 
which correspond more or less closely to my ideas. Other than in 

the pieces of cabinet-making, which are the products of my own work- 
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shops, I have sought to choose typical, or else very pleasing examples 
of foreign contemporary work. This I have done that comparisons 
may be made and critical knowledge gained from such examination 
and study. By this means, it will, I think, be proven that rapid com- 
munication, far from diminishing the differences between nations, 
tends rather to accentuate national characteristics; since danger and 
menace always serve to make possessions dearer and the watch over 
them more jealous. 

This modern tendency toward distinctiveness was well described 
by the noted French designer, M. Verneuil, in a recent number of 
Art et Décoration, when he said: “It is one of the characteristics of 
the present movement which is renewing our decorative arts, that it 
attempts to give to each country a style—a style which is peculiar to it. 
Henceforth, Austrian art will be clearly separated from the heavier 
German production, just as the latter is divided not less distinctly 
from the more graceful French, and from the eccentric Dutch style. 

‘Whence it must be concluded that each country is on the way to 
possess an art conformable to the history of its race. And that is in- 
finitely more logical than a general art common to the most opposite 
races, such as existed a few years since and still partially exists to-day.” 

With the intentions already defined, I present, for the most part, 
fragments, rather than whole schemes, as best illustrative of my pur- 
pose. The first of these foreign fragments is adapted from the work 
of perhaps the best known German decorator, Professor J. M. Olbrich 
of Darmstadt, whose published drawings: “The Ideas of Olbrich,” 
have carried his fame from his own provincial city to all the great 
centers of both the Old World and the New. 

This designer is noted for his light and graceful treatment, and I 
have chosen from his “Scheme for a Music Room,” shown in the 
German Section, at the St. Louis Exposition, a hood for a fireplace, in 
which he displays his best qualities of line. The opposition of the 
convex and the concave curves at top and bottom of the metal sheet 
gives distinction to this feature, and forms thus a focal point which 
permits strict simplicity in the remaining fitments and furnishings of 
the room. I have chosen to picture the fireplace as situated between 
windows, and so receiving upon its hood and tiling a strong play of 
light and shade. This constitutes in itself a species of decoration, of 
which none can ever weary, since it is infinite in variety. The touch 
of L’Art Nouveau found in the floral design set at the center of the 
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hood, seems to me exceptionally good. It is well conventionalized, 
without extravagance, and bold enough not to be made trivial by its 
isolated position. 

Another interesting example I have also chosen from the German 
Section, as offering a suggestive and pleasing feature, which, if it were 
introduced into American houses, would add distinction and accent to 
such interiors as might be censured for crudity of treatment. In order 
to sustain the idea here offered, the triptych must present a pastoral or 
wood scene, which leads naturally to the thought of streams and 
springs. One can not praise too highly this transference of a most 
picturesque feature of the courts of old Italian houses into the interiors 
of a country in which climatic conditions forbid free open-air life at 
all seasons of the year. 

Still again from the German Exhibit I have selected features of 
general adaptability: in this case, two examples of wall-treatment. 
The first shows a simple, symmetrical manner of decorating a blank 
space above high wainscoting, which may be employed with fine effect 
in halls and bachelor rooms of private residences, as well as in reading 
rooms of public institutions, where the rhythm produced by such 
simple means of ornament will be found conducive to thought and 
quiet pleasure. The other example is more delicate in treatment, 
and suitable for music rooms and boudoirs. Here the surface of the 
wainscoting, in danger of becoming fatiguing by its extent, and of 
suggesting the effect of a barrier, is relieved at points easily reached 
by the eye, by moldings of clear profile, which form the base of niches 
for the reception of small pieces of pottery or statuettes; the former 
being preferable as offering opportunities for color schemes. 

Up to this point my illustrations have been adapted from the work 
of architects and decorators belonging to the North Germah Empire. 
I shall now offer examples of Austrian origin which show such differ- 
ences and characteristics as are indicated by M. Verneuil, in the quota- 
tion which I have already made from him; the illustrations themselves 
being details from those which accompanied his article in the Parisian 
Review, Art et Décoration for August, 1904. 

These details are drawn from a group of four houses situated in a 
retired quarter of Vienna, named the Villen Kolonie,; the dwellings 
being owned respectively by a noted painter, a decorative artist, and 
two doctors of medicine. 


My first choice from the drawings shown in the French Review 
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is of a fixed buffet. This feature occurs in a dining room treated in 
white and black which, as it appears, form a favorite scheme of Aus- 
trian decorators—especially of Herr Hoffmann, who is the designer in 
the present instance. Here, as noted by M. Verneuil, in his visit to 
Vienna, the fine, delicate lacquer of the furniture and wainscoting 
offers a happy contrast of material with the rude whitewash of the 
walls and ceiling, while a few notes of copper give point and accent 
to the whole. My second illustration from the Villen Kolonie is a 
detail of an Arbeitzimmer (study or workroom), the refined simplic- 
ity of which is eloquent with what Longfellow named “the sweet 
serenity of books.” Furthermore, the design, with its severity of line, 
its heavily-latched doors, its extensive tiling, recalls agreeably the bare 
cleanliness of a convent and the austerity of a life of work. Regard- 
ing this severity of style, the comments of M. Verneuil are interesting 
as those of a fair-minded and enlightened critic who yet retains his 
racial point of view. He writes: 

“Tt appears that the exaggerated and almost exclusive use of the 
right line carries with it a dryness and monotony which the best quali- 
ties of composition can not remedy. At all events, this uncompromis- 
ing quality is not capable of appeal to our temperament nourished 
upon historic styles and more accustomed to grace and pliability than 
to dryness and rigidity. 

“Furthermore, in art excess is never to be recommended. But 
wishing to re-act, to protest against French grace, the Austrians reso- 
lutely set aside every curve; scarcely admitting anything but right 
lines. They reach, in this way, that effect of dryness which shocks us, 
although we readily acknowledge that a piece overloaded with curves 
is flatly commonplace. 

“Finally, the truth—that is, art—apparently lies in a rational 
equilibrium, in which right and curved lines mingle, oppose one 
another, and create harmony. And the conclusion is thus reached 
that in art every absolute system is without foundation, and that, far 
from adhering to fixed formulas, the artist should seek harmony alone, 
and care for nothing else than beauty.” 

To end this well arranged and logical argument I should person- 


ally suggest that for the single word “beauty,” there should be substi- 
tuted “the beauty of simplicity.” 
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THE BEAUTY OF UGLINESS, BY ERNEST 
CROSBY 


sa|N my former papers I have shown that the nineteenth century 

was the century of ugliness, and that the labor-saving machin- 

ery which it gave us in exchange for the beauty of life degrad- 

ed the workman without really adding materially to the hap- 

piness of the consumer. Some of my readers and critics have 

called this pessimistic, and so it would be, if I had intended to 

stop there. But pessimism is the root of optimism and you have to be 

thoroughly persuaded that things are in a bad way before you are 
willing to set to work to improve them. 

And if I have said that the nineteenth century was ugly, I have 
not said that ugliness was an unmixed evil, for it is not. There is a 
beauty in ugliness; in fact, the greatest of all beauties, for ugliness 
usually tells the truth, while beauty is often a liar. The worst sin is 
hypocrisy and ugliness knows nothing of this. Anything which is 
ugly at heart ought to look ugly on the surface and has no business to 
look otherwise. All that we have a right to ask of a face is that it 
should honestly represent the soul behind it. It is a mistake to whiten 
sepulchres or battleships. - It is their duty to look grim and forbid- 
ding. Corruption should be inscribed on the front of the one, and 
hatred on the other. A slaughter house should have a crude and 
cruel architecture, recalling the iron age, and when I saw last week 
the plans of a beautiful building (erected to the memory of an inno- 
cent baby, too!), devoted to the torture of animals in the name of 
science—falsely so-called—it was clear enough to me that here artists 
and architects had been prostituting beauty to evil uses. 

The nineteenth century was guilty of no such subterfuge. It felt 
the ugliness at its core, and it did the best thing that it could under the 
circumstances: it let it come to the surface. If it had tried to conceal 
it, keep it in, and to look pretty notwithstanding, it would have died 
the death. It is better to break out in ulcers than to let the poison 
ferment within. Outside and inside should match, and the outside of 
the nineteenth century, its devastated forests, its black and bleak mining 
regions, its slums and factories and polluted streams, were merely the 
outward and visible signs of inward and spiritual disease. The real 
trouble was that men were harboring a false ideal of life, and it broke 
out in eruption all over the surface of things. And now with the 
surface of things ugly, it is harder than ever to cultivate beautiful, 
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sane and healthy ideals again, for ugliness begets ugliness. I have 
seen villages in the South which were clearly designed as the back- 
ground of lynchings, and it is a labor of Hercules to be and to act 
more beautiful than your environment. 

And yet this is the one obvious thing to do. We have never suf- 
fered from lack of energy, and the preaching of strenuousness was 
never more out of place than in America, but we have had low ideals, 
and the preachers of strenuousness have nothing better to offer us. 
Our ideal has been to get something for nothing: to reap the forbid- 
den fruit of the tree of others’ labor; to rise (or rather to sink) from 
earnings to income; to seek an “independence” in absolute dependence 
upon the toil of others; and to shave a profit from the hire of the 
laborer. Our northern woods have fallen, not for the house-builder, 
but for the timber-speculator. Coal mines are worked, with an eye, 
not to the hearthstone, but to the dividend. Railways serve the stock- 
holder and not the traveler. The nineteenth century slaved and 
slaved, not because things were useful or beautiful, but because they 
paid. It never cared at all what it was doing, but only for the reflex 
action upon the doer. Its God was the market, and it built its cities 
not to live in, but to rent. It is easy to see that such a false motive 
must be disastrous to all beauty and to all art. Once admit that you 
are making a thing merely to sell, and you open the door to every 
commercial villainy. Make it to use, and, at once, all the muses hover 
about you. The peddler who cried: “razors to sell,” and when 
told by a customer that his razors did not shave, answered that they 
were “to sell” and not “to shave”—is a good symbol of the nine- 
teenth century. If the twentieth is to be any better, we must go to 
the root of the matter and set up a new ideal. Profit-mongering, 
which is nothing but gambling with our workmen as counters, must 
cease, before the world can begin to be beautiful truthfully, and 
before art can be anything but a hollow, mincing lie. 


oor HERE are two books from which I collect my Divin- 
ity; besides that written one of God, another of His 
servant Nature, that universal and publick Manuscript, 
that lies expans’d unto the Eyes of all: those that never 
saw Him in the one, have discovered Him in the other.” 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 





PRECIOUS THINGS. * BY MARY AUGUSTA 
MULLIKIN. “ From Handicraft for July, 1903 


N an out-of-the-way church of a small Italian town, the attend- 
/ @ Nj) ant handed me an index of its contents, the “cose preziose” 
8\} (precious things) in possession of the church. They were 
worth cherishing, these bits of carving and bronze casting, 
though their makers’ fame has scarcely reached beyond their 

native town. 

Suppose one of our present-day cities should be arrested in its 
development, as was the case with this Italian town, and should be 
preserved, with all its contents, as it now is, a spectacle to our descend- 
ants. Precious things! What do you own that you caress with word 
and look and touch? 

Not long ago, I attempted to buy a bowl and pitcher for my wash- 
stand. Until then, I had hardly realized the grotesque shapes and 
decorations offered us. Cheap and expensive alike were hideous. I 
was in a real quandary. Could I consent to see and handle daily, to 
grow accustomed and callous to such deformities? I compromised 
on a pitcher for drinking-water and a salad-bowl of “willow pattern.” 

Thus, at my home, we attempt to exercise a strict censorship over 
everything that enters our door. Yet there is an “open sesame”—the 
fatal words: “It is a gift.” Opening some pacakage we exclaim: 
“‘Wasn’t it sweet for her to remember us?” Presently we ask: “What 
shall we do with it?” and the most courageous suggests: ““Can’t some 
accident happen to it?” 

If you come into possession of a vase, for instance, caught in the 
plight of ugliness, why not treat it with the same courageous kindness 
you would a sick dog—put it out of its misery! 

Perhaps you are asking: “Why should we be so particular? Why 
not buy and give, and receive and furnish with and live with, just what 
the shops offer us?” 

But the shops, you know, will furnish us with just what we demand. 
Do you remember the civil-war standard-bearer who, some hundred 
yards in advance of his regiment, responded to his Colonel’s call: 
“Bring back that standard,” with the retort: “Bring up your regiment 
to the standard!” 

A small proportion of our time is spent in real thinking; more time 
in doing; but I believe with most of us the largest proportion of our 
days is spent in a more or less unconscious seeing, feeling, and hearing. 
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PRECIOUS THINGS 


And this receptiveness of the senses builds soul-tissue, just as food 
establishes the tissues of the body. Shall we take narcotics, opiates, 
and poisons in the form of sofa-cushions with “Gibson’s Widow” on 
them; plates where painted fruits are more conspicuous and try to be 
more real than the luscious ripeness served upon them; “Turkish cor- 
ners” so crowded that they allow no room for would-be occupants? 

Furnish a room with lights and shadows! I watch them walk 
with slow, majestic tread from morning to night across my small, but 
spacious floor. When these senses of ours grow keen to such beauty, 
we shall be free from “the tyranny of things ;” we shall “know how to 
appreciate art.” Money is useless in our hands until we have learned 
the standard of values inherent in Nature. A beautiful home is 
always within the power of one who can feel an absolute emotion of 
joy at the aspect of things so simple as lights and shadows. Otherwise, 
millions of money could only, as it were, raise the ugliness of one’s sur- 
roundings to a higher power. 

Walter Pater translates a rule of Plato in some such words as these: 

“Tf thou wouldst have all about thee like the colours of some fresh 
picture, in a clear light—keep the eye clear by a sort of exquisite alac- 
rity and cleanliness, extending even to the dwelling-place; discrimi- 
nate ever more and more fastidiously, select form and colour in things 
from what is less select; meditate much on beautiful visible objects; 
keep ever by thee if it were but a single choice flower, a graceful ani- 
mal or sea-shell.” 

This is an old and well-tried rule which may well serve as a guide- 
post on the way to right living. 


“a best to study all things—everywhere— 
Nature and man—the great world and the small, 

Then leave them at haphazard still to fare, 

It is, you see, plainly impossible 

That one man should be skilled in every science. 

Who learns the little that he can does well.” 
FROM GOETHE’S FAUSTUS, 
TRANSLATED BY JOHN ANSTER. 
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A GARDEN FOUNTAIN 


URING aa recent visit to Minneapolis, I found unex- 
pectedly a place of beauty which deserves to be widely 
known, since its influence could not fail to be beneficial 
throughout the country. I refer to a detail of the sur- 
roundings of the Bradstreet Craftshouse, in which, in 
small, as in the Louis Tiffany House, at Madison Ave- 

nue and 72nd Street, New York, on a large scale, one finds so many 
varying styles, so many features apparently hostile to one another—if 
considered separately—composed into a perfectly harmonious whole. 

The detail which so attracted me was a fountain, created from 
materials lying ready to the hand of the maker, and productive of far 
greater pleasure for the visitor than could be any formal design; 
because it is suggestive, instead of definite: variable in appearance, as 
Nature always is, and, so, capable of appeal to human moods. It 
proved the falsity of those garden and suburban street designs for 
fountains which, because they are traditional, are accepted by the 
people, thankful to obtain coolness and freshness, even if it must issue 
from the brazen throats of ugly monsters unknown, we may believe, to 
the famous Zoo of Noah’s Ark. 

The Craftsman fountain, designed upon the Japanese principle of 
presenting Nature in miniature, is no strict or servile imitation. It is 
vital and without foreign accent, offering a fragment of American 
scenery “brought into drawing” by skilful methods, and playing a 
small but piquant part in ruralizing the city, according to the late Mr. 
Olmsted’s great scheme. 

A pool, a few large boulders, a quantity of smaller stones, ever- 
greens interspersed with the more perishable greenery of ferns and 
aquatic plants: these were the simple elements from which this charm- 
ing result was derived through the exercise of skill and care, them- 
selves the outcome of a sincere love of Nature. 

The fountain, as is the case with all logically arranged artistic 
effects, is not presented to the eye without preparation, as its strength 
would be greatly diminished by unsympathetic surroundings. It is 
framed correctly and its problem drawn within limits which harmon- 
ize with its small proportions. 

The gateway forming the approach to the enclosure containing 
the Craftshouse and its dependent garden is also Japanese, but not of 
that artificial type which suggests the stage-setting of ‘““The Darling 
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A GARDEN FOUNTAIN 


of the Gods” or “The Geisha.” It too suggests, rather than possesses, 
large dimensions: this effect being secured through its broad opening. 
The frame itself has uprights of cement, colored to a rich, quiet green 
by means of pigment, and given a rough effect by stippling. The sur- 
face is further accented by means of pebbles fixed into the cement 
when it is yet soft, and brushed with green, in order to give them the 
appearance of lichens, or other similar wall accretions. The arch, or 
rather, curved top of the gateway, is an old temple-carving of a rich 
floral design, possessing a fascination not precisely definable, and for 
this reason the stronger. 

The fountain, whose relative position to the house is determined 
in the second illustration, offers to the eye an irregular interesting 
mass, very suggestive of a corner of a Japanese “hill-garden,” of the 
“rough style,” and yet, as I have already said, perfectly acclimated to 
the Northwestern American region. The pool providing the cas- 
cade, forms two miniature lakes connected by a narrow strait. The 
boulders are piled with an art which conceals art, and within their 
intervals, more or less close, appear small plants, tufts of foliage, and 
blades of grass, set as if by the hand of Nature herself. The cascade, 
poured from the mouth of a grotesque, is scarcely more than a thread 
of water. But it is so skilfully managed that its small volume, caught 
at various points of the descent by the constantly expanding base of 
stones, is made to do multiple duty, and its poverty turned to abundant 
riches. 

The mass of the fountain is fitted to its surroundings through the 
agency of large stones placed at various points along the margins of 
the pool and beyond them; as well as by dwarf cedars, and a stone 
lantern ; the last of which features is necessary to every Japanese gar- 
den, adding greatly to the composition in connection with the rock- 
work, shrubs, trees, fences and water-basin. Located generally at the 
foot of a hill, and on the bank of a lake or basin, its use is not so much 
to give light as to afford an architectural ornament; but when lighted 
softly, as is customary, the illumination upon the water is of beautiful 
effect. 

The last characteristic feature remaining to be noted is the bamboo 
gate, suggesting the so-called “sleeve-fences” which, in Japanese gar- 
dens, are arranged along basins or pools, in order to produce a rustic 
appearance by bringing together water and water-plants. 


But words are quite insufficient to represent the wild beauty of this 
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“Pleasant to the Sight”’ 


| BY JOAQUIN MILLER 


Written for The Craftsman 


‘* And God planted a garden eastward in Eden wherein He caused to 
grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for food.’’ 


Behold the tree, the lordly tree, 
That fronts the four winds of the storm! 
A fearless and defiant form 
That mocks wild winter merrily. 
Behold the beauteous, budding tree 
With censors swinging in the air, 
With arms in attitude of prayer, 
With myriad leaves, and every leaf 
A miracle of color, mold, 
More gorgeous than a house of gold! 
Each leaf a poem of God’s plan, 





Each leaf as from His book of old 
To build, to bastion man’s belief: 
Man’s love of God, man’s love of man. 


Aye, love His trees, leaf, trunk and root, 
The contour stately, upright grace 
That greets God's rain with lifted face; 
The great, white, beauteous, highborn rain 
That rides as white sails ride the main, 
That wraps alike leaf, trunk or shoot, 
When sudden thunder lights his torch 
And strides high Heaven’s ample porch. 
Aye, love God’s tree: leaf, branch and root! 
Love not alone the ripened fruit, 
As the swine love and feed and die, 
Stalled in the mire of their stye! 








A GARDEN FOUNTAIN 


small spot in which dimensions seem to have lost their meaning, and 
there is no question of large or little. In studying it I recalled the 
chapter on “Gardens,” found in that charming book of Mortimer 
Menpes, which he justly calls: “Japan, a record in color.” There, 
commenting upon the Buddhist text: “Who discovers that nothing- 
ness is law—such a one hath wisdom,” writes: “In Japanese gardens 
there is no point on which the eye fastens, and the absence of any strik- 
ing feature creates a sense of immensity. It is only accidentally that 
one discovers the illusion—the triumph of art over space. I saw a 
dog walk over one of the tiny bridges, and it seemed of enormous 
height, so that I was staggered at its bulk in proportion to the garden; 
yet it was but an animal of ordinary size.” The quotation offers by a 
concrete example, a picture which so-called criticism or generaliza- 
tions are quite inadequate to render. But in taking leave of my sub- 
ject, I can not do otherwise than to urge that the principles involved 
in the production of this beautiful fountain and its accessories be 
broadly studied in all parts of our country. This for several reasons. 
Such study will afford-a strong impulse toward Nature and simplic- 
ity. It will demonstrate that beauty is not necessarily produced by 
large expenditure. It will promote habits of observation among the 
people and tend to create a critical public which shall permit no 
crimes to be committed in the name of municipal art. 

The unobtrusive work of Mr. Bradstreet is worthy to initiate a 
national movement. G. S. 


A garden is a portion of the earth’s surface humanized. 
Nature is subjected to the designer’s will; trees, 
grass, flowers and shrubs are made to do his bidding, and 
an ordered design takes the place of the capricious 
wildness of the primitive growth. . . . Gardening is 
an art of peace and luxury, and, as an accompaniment of 
buildings, follows in the wake of architecture. ‘Without 


it,” says Bacon, writing in Elizabeth’s time, “buildings 


and palaces are but gross handiworks; and a man shall 
ever see that when ages grow to civility and elegancy, men 
come to build stately sooner than to garden finely.” 
PROFESSOR A. D. F. HAMLIN IN 
“EUROPEAN AND JAPANESE GARDENS.” 
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CRAFTSMAN HOUSE, SERIES OF 1904, NUM- 


HE Craftsman House, Number X., as may be learned at 

a glance at the floor plans, is somewhat larger and 

more important as a structure than its immediate prede- 

cessors. Its dimensions, exclusive of verandas, are ap- 

proximately thirty by sixty feet; being thus amply suffi- 

—— cient to accommodate a family of five or six persons, 
together with their servants. To insure the best effect, the house 
should be situated at the intersection of streets, and set upon a plat of 
at least eighty by one hundred fifty feet of carefully kept greensward, | 
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CRAFTSMAN HOUSE NO. X. SERIES OF 1904. FRONT ELEVATION 


adorned with well arranged vines and flowering shrubs; the vines 
especially offering fine decorative qualities, since their greens har- 
monize with the deeper greens and the browns of the masonry, and 
sharply contrast with the white of the supporting columns and trellis 
work. They furthermore serve a useful purpose, by affording in 
summer a grateful shade to the verandas and the windows of the first 
floor rooms; while the cold months find their brown stems bare of 
foliage; thus they offer no barrier to the admission of the scant light 
of the short winter afternoons. 


EXTERIOR 


The facade pleases, as one approaches the covered veranda, by the 
placing of the window openings in the long stretch of wall, the hospit- 
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A CRAFTSMAN HOUSE 


able veranda, and the general effect of repose attained by the prepond- 
erance of horizontal lines. 

The house is surrounded on three sides by a stone and concrete 
terrace, which widens and grows higher by an easy step at the middle 
of the facade: forming thus a rectangular space which, being roofed, 
provides a roomy and sheltered veranda. The roof rests upon cylin- 
drical columns of wood rising from concrete plinths with rounded 
corners, and encasing iron supports for the timbers above. These 
columns are painted white, as are also those supporting the trellis work 
over the terrace at either side; while the trellis beams and the veranda 
are treated in the same way. 


CRAFTSMAN HOUSE NO. X. SERIES OF 1904. SIDE ELEVATION 


The exterior walls of the house through the first story are built of 
large split cobbles, selected for their variety and accidents of color; 
the masonry being “laid up” so that the rough faces of the fractured 
stone are exposed in the finished wall, and show pleasing tones of 
brown, green and gray. The mortar used is darkened almost to biack, 
and given a greenish tone in order to harmonize with the shingles of 
the second story, which are laid in wide courses, and stained moss- 
green. The shingles of the roof are stained gray brown, as is also all 
the exterior finished wood-work, including the window- and door- 
frames and the front door. The chimneys, built of split cobbles laid 
in dark mortar, carry their pleasing color-harmony to the roof, where 
they are finished with a slab of red sandstone, supporting red clay 
chimney-pots. 
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A CRAFTSMAN HOUSE 


HE plan shows a pleasing arrangement of rooms of more than 
average size, with ample ceiling heights (ten. feet for the first, 
and nine feet for the second story),and abundant lighting 

from the numerous wide window-openings. 

The house, placed with its broad side facing the south, gives the 
living room exposure to the north, west and south; the dining room a 
southwestern exposure; and the work-room the “north light” which 
so materially lightens labor. 

The basement, extending under the entire house, contains a number 
of necessary rooms, separated by brick walls; the heater-room being 
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CRAETSMAN HOUSE NO. X. SERIES OF 1904. PLAN OF BASEMENT 


near the middle of the cellar, and adjacent to a large coal storage room. 
Occupying a corner and lighted by four windows of good size, there 
is a work shop for the man of the house, which the boys may share, if 
they are fond of “making things,” and anxious to learn the use of tools. 
Another corner, cool by reason of its location, is occupied by the vege- 
table and preserve closet containing ample space for shelves and bins. 
Then follows the laundry with tubs and heater; while an adjoining 
space provides storage for the coal used in the laundry stove and the 
kitchen range. Here a clothes chute connects with the floors above, 
and an elevator, quite unusual in a home of moderate cost, makes quick 
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A CRAFTSMAN HOUSE 


connection between the laundry and the drying room on the third floor. 

An outside cellar entrance with steps of cement gives access to 
grade at the rear of the house, while the usual stairway leads upward 
to the kitchen. The latter connecting with the dining room through 
the butler’s pantry, has a floor of hard maple left white. Here, the 
walls have a wainscot of cement about five feet, six inches high, trow- 
eled smooth and marked into tile-shaped squares. Above this, the 
side walls and ceiling are plastered in the usual way, and, because of 
the northern exposure of the room, are painted with several coats of 
warm yellow, the last one of which is “stippled,” the ceiling being of a 
lighter tone than the side walls. The woodwork of the room is of 
Carolina pine, stained a medium tone of green, and includes a cup- 
board for utensils, the usual table, a sink and other conveniences. 
The butler’s pantry has an oak floor, treated in the same way as the 
floors of the dining room and the main hall; the remaining woodwork 
being of chestnut, stained to match the finish of the dining room. 

On the first story the floors are of wide, uneven oak boards, stained 
to a gray somewhat darker than the remaining woodwork. Another 
noticeable point is that the living room and the other rooms of this 
story have windows provided with stationary transoms, composed of . 


a carefully worked out pattern in leaded stained glass. These win- 
dows not being curtained, throw a glow of warm, ruddy light into the 
house. 


THE LIVING ROOM 


A room with dimensions of eighteen by twenty-seven feet, occupy- 
ing the end of the building and receiving light from three directions, 
has a beamed ceiling, and a fireplace at the middle of one side, which 
is flanked by windows opening to the floor and giving on to the terrace. 

The chimney, built on the exterior of the house, shows no project- 
ing breast on the inside, and the green Grueby tiles framing the fire- 
place are set flush. Around these runs a fillet of copper about one and 
one-half inches wide; while a similar band is carried around the out- 
side of tis. tile next to the wood beam. The tiles are six inches square, 
except the six which form a forest-scene in the center, and are of much 
larger dimensions. Extending around the corner, at each side of the 
fire-place, there are low book-cases, giving an abundance of shelf 
room. The greater part of one end of the room is occupied by a 
window seat of generous proportions, while one long side is left quite 
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A CRAFTSMAN HOUSE 


bare of notable features, being marked only by the entrance and a low 
wainscoting: a treatment which leaves space for a piano and relieves 
the somewhat elaborate features of the other sides of the room. It 
must here be mentioned that the woodwork is of chestnut, fumed 
to a medium gray and very pleasing in appearance. 

The color scheme of this room is in yellows and greens; the wall 
covering showing a soft green which forms an admirable background 
upon which to work for effect. The window curtains are of yellow 
linen, figured in a pattern of rose and green; the larger rugs are in two 
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CRAFTSMAN HOUSE NO. X. SERIES OF 1904. PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR 


tones of green, with an occasional smaller one in dull yellow; while 
the scheme is completed by the yellow-brown cover and pillows of the 
window seat; one blue pillow and some dull blue flower jars, set on the 
deep window ledges, being added to give the touch and tone of color 
necessary for balance. The electric fixtures are of copper, with yel- 
low opalescent shades, and are hung from the beams on rather short 
iron chains: one near each corner of the room and two in the center, 
over the large table. There are also copper jardiniéres standing in 
the windows on small tabourettes and holding growing plants. 

The movable furniture of this room is of brown fumed oak, with 
the exception of one willow easy chair, which is stained moss green 
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A CRAFTSMAN HOUSE 


and harmonizes with the accompanying cushions of soft leather in 
the same color and tone. 


THE DINING ROOM 


In this room the most interesting object is a recessed sideboard, 
having its top and back set with glass mosaic showing a design in yel- 
low and brown upon a background in tones of green. The opposite 
side of the room contains the fireplace, built of hard burned bricks, 
selected for their deep color and irregular faces, and “laid up” in 
“Flemish bond” with wide “raked out” black joints. Here, the color 
scheme of yellows and greens is similar to that employed in the living 


CRAFTSMAN HOUSE NO. X. SERIES OF 1904. PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR 


room. ‘The fixed woodwork consists of a low panel wainscoting car- 
ried around the room on a level with the top of the sideboard, while 
the movables are of brown oak; the chairs having their backs and seats 
covered with Spanish leather, fastened with dull copper nails. The 
electric fixtures are of copper, with the bulbs set well inside of pol- 
ished metal domes, which concentrate the light and cast it upon the 
dining table with excellent effect. 
THE WORK ROOM 
This is a most inviting place, with its walls of warm brown, and a 
wide seat with casement windows above it, occupying one entire side. 
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A CRAFTSMAN HOUSE 


One end is filled with book cases, while the opposite wall space shows 
similar book cases, broken with a spacious desk, the details of which 
will be best understood by examination of the accompanying picture. 
This room has dimensions of twelve by fifteen feet six inches, and a 
beamed ceiling, plastered, and left in the rough. Again, the color 
scheme is composed of yellows, browns and greens; the first color being 
used in the curtains, the others in the rugs; while the leather seat-cush- 
ions harmonize with the wall covering. The “trim” is of hazelwood, 
treated with a chemical solution, which gives it a satin-like texture of 
an attractive greenish brown. The furniture is of green oak and 
consists of a substantial table with drawers, and a few simple chairs 
with rush seats. The leaded glass transoms differ in design from those 
used throughout the remainder of the first floor, but are similar in 
color and diffuse the same warm light; while the artificial illumina- 
tion comes from wrought-iron electric fixtures, suspended from the 
beams, and having yellow opalescent glass shades. 


THE HALL AND VESTIBULE 

These rooms are wainscoted in boards of uneven widths carried to 
the height of the door openings, finished with a simple cap, and having 
no base: a thin, two inch strip serving in its place. Onthe landing, 
the wainscot is slightly recessed, and a tapestry is used for decoration. 
The color scheme is the same as that used in the living and dining 
rooms, and the tapestry demands a word of explanation. It is done in 
outline stitch and appliqué, the materials used being canvas and linens 


of soft, low tones, in colors to harmonize with the woodwork and the 
frieze. 


The chestnut woodwork ends with the rail about the stair; the 
woodwork of the hall and rooms of the second floor being enameled in 
old ivory, except the doors, which are of chemically treated hazel- 
wood, glazed in the upper panel, and curtained on the inside. The west 
end of the second story is occupied by a large bed room, to which are 
attached a dressing cabinet, closet, and private bath. This room has 
a large fireplace, and it should be treated in a cool tone of green with 
aceilingin yellow. The bath has a white tiled floor and wainscot, the 
latter about four feet in height, above which the walls are painted in 
light gray-green, with a line of gold one-half inch wide, carried 
around, three inches above the wainscot, and the ceiling still lighter 
than the walls. The bath from the hall is treated in the same way, 
except that pale blue is substituted for green. 
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A CRAFTSMAN HOUSE 


In the southeast bedroom the fireplace occupies the corner of the 
room, and is faced with square tiles in old yellow; the walls are treated 
in tones of old blue, and the rugs show blues and dull gold. In the 
northeast bedroom, warm yellows would be preferably used, with a 
Harvard brick fireplace, and rugs in yellow and green. The north 
bedroom might be treated in pomegranate, or old rose, with deep 
cream ceiling. 

The third story contains a large billiard room, two large, well 
lighted servants’ rooms and a bath; the remaining space being used 
for drying the laundry-work. 

THE BILLIARD ROOM 

This is a large, attractive room with recessed seats at each end, 
beneath the dormer windows, which are glazed with yellow panes. 
An immense fireplace, built of hard burned, crooked bricks, with a 
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great copper hood of sweeping lines, and showing tool marks, occupies 
one side. Closets are made under the roof on two sides, and a cue rack 
is just inside the third. The ceiling is of natural gray plaster, and the 
woodwork, all of cypress, is stained to a soft green by the use of dis- 
temper color mixed with a small quantity of glycerine; a process 
which gives to the wood an autumn-leaf effect, heightened by all the 
accidents of color peculiar to wood. The furniture is of brown oak 
and the chairs have green leather seats. Altogether, this room shows 
the qualities of simplicity, spaciousness and comfort which are the 
essentials of a room of this character. 

To complete the general description of this, the tenth house of the 
present series, it remains but to state its cost, which may be placed 
approximately at $13,600.00. 87 





















































































































































DUTIES OF THE CONSUMER. *% BY RHO FISK 
ZUEBLIN 


S the world grows up, experience makes it take back 
‘ey ¢" many of the sayings of its youth. We have had flimsy 
V/ adages purporting to sum up moral lessons, and with 
4, \ a touch of fervor we were besought to believe that 
LAW “beauty is only skin deep.” We must now know that 
beauty, rather, goes to the core, betokening cleanliness, 
right being and soundness of heart; while physiologists are daily im- 
pressing us with the reactive powers of form and color, powers of 
bestowing rest, refreshment and stimulus, establishing the thorough- 
going relation of beauty, both as cause and effect, to physical life. 
Unlike the moral being of the past, we may no longer free ourselves 
from burdens of choice or decisions with the lazy phrase: “merely a 
matter of taste,” since a new occasion has taught a new duty, and the 
consumer stands face to face with new commandments. 

The consumer relates himself in two distinct ways to his material 
world, first in the choices he makes, and then in the use he makes of 
these choosings. 

We have been negatively taught that beggars should not be choos- 
ers, and have virtuously taken unto ourselves a certain portion of con- 
tentment in passively accepting the gifts the gods, or the goddesses, 
provide. In later years, however, we have been told that our virtues 
as consumers are different, that we ourselves are responsible parties in 
our selections, and owe debts of intelligent appreciation to our mate- 
rial world. First, then, we are called upon to be choosers. But it is 
appallingly easy to be “lost in the crowd,” and to forget our name, 
and to feel quite sure it is only Tom, Dick, or Harry. We, together 
with all else, “fall into anonymousness.” We are unconvinced and 
unable to name our own preferences and ideals, those “new names” of 
personal choice and acquisition which life and opportunity should 
give to each one of us. We do not really know ourselves. In our 
sorry haste we forget to become acquainted with our own natures and 
our own real wishes, and delude ourselves into thinking that doing as 
our neighbors do is our own personal expression of the joy of life. 
Beside this awful anonymousness there is a sort of absent-feelingness, 
perhaps a Puritan legacy, which ought to give way to responsiveness 
to all beauty and become a constant consciousness of environment. 
We should have the subjective ability of owning our possessions, of 
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having them belong to us, and only this art of appreciation and feel- 
ing of welcome to their gifts of aesthetic richness can make them truly 
ours. I know a woman who squanders her possibilities for actual 
feeling and enjoyment by frequently exclaiming: “Isn’t that pretty?” 
“How lovely this is!”—and when challenged, immediately recants, 
saying: “No, I wasn’t thinking much about it.” This is in truth an 
absent-feelingness, and makes a fatal waste of potential pleasure in 
lively appreciation and choice. 

Of course we know the dangers of assertive and opinionated indi- 
viduality in art matters, and grant that personal choice can easily run 
riot. There is the eager feminine frenzy which Mr. Ade has so 
pithily and pitilessly characterized in his Moral: “There is no place 
like home, and some husbands are glad of it.” Mr. Ashbee lets an 
Englishman give a discouraging picture of his position in the follow- 
ing description: “I’m a plain man and I know what I want!” Ad- 
mirable aphorism! But truly paraphrased as follows: “I’m an ig- 
norant man; I know what suits my ignorance, and I’m very proud of 
it.” And Mr. Howells adds his satirical commentary on the Ameri- 
can woman who, he asserts, when shopping, looks either sordid or 
silly. 

Yet this must not mean the relinquishment of the pursuit and the 
blowing out of the candles. But being choosers, we must learn to be 
better choosers. Part of the trouble is a feature of to-day’s educa- 
tional problem, since the transitional phase of many products, the 
changing processes as related to material and use, have, for the time 
being, put first hand knowledge and personal touch far from many 
individuals and left them unequal to the task or the joy of choosing. 
Many forms of instruction we used to find in the home through its 
own activities; now those have been banished and we have lost track 
of their values and meanings; but the next generation will have re- 
gained this knowledge and insight in their school training, and our 
children will easily rise to the situations which now disturb and con- 
fuse the consumer. In our present struggle with the question, we are 
commanded by three counselors: the economist, the artist and the 
philosopher, who, in moments of inspiration or zeal, speak regarding 
the whole duty of the buyer in the art world. 

The modern economist, like Hobson, or Smart, impresses upon us 
the power and need of qualitative consumption, and declares forcibly 
the growing influence for good the consumer may have upon the mar- 
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ket. In such scientific pages we find as simple and strong a statement 
even as this: “You may increase the wealth of the nations far more 
effectually by educating the consumer than by increasing the efficien- 
cy of the producer.” In response to such teaching, organizations 
have been founded informing and enabling men, and particularly 
women, to become considerate and worthy consumers: organizations 
such as the National Consumers’ League, the Outdoor Art League, 
and Housekeepers’ Associations. There have been established Con- 
sumers’ Leagues, pledged to demand certain qualities in the goods 
they buy, for the sake of the makers. Union labels similarly stand 
for excellence which the consumer is supposedly bound to respect 
through his own choices. 

But in more everyday language than that of the economist we have 
been exhorted by such men as Morris, Walter Crane, Ashbee, and all 
the leaders of the Arts and Crafts Movement, to take thought and to 
take time to become instructed, and then self-assertive regarding the 
things we admire and choose because of their beauty. They enforce 
the need upon the consumer of becoming informed, of being willing 
and painstaking in his quests. Suggesting and urging the proper 
education, Ashbee has somewhere written: “Regarding the education 
of a noble youth, Rabelais says in wisdom, as fit for the twentieth 
as for the fifteenth century, ‘Went they likewise to see the draw- 
ing of metals, or the casting of great ordnance, so went they to 
see the lapidaries: the goldsmiths and cutters of precious stones; 
the alchemists, money coiners, weavers, velvet makers, watch makers, 
looking-glass makers, printers, organists, dyers, and other such kind 
of artificers; and everywhere learnt and considered they the industry 
and advancing of the crafts.’ ” 

Morris vehemently warns us against being “ignorant and nose- 
led” about the arts, saying: “I ask you to learn what you want, and to 
ask for it; in which case you will both get it and will breed intelligent 
and worthy citizens for the commonweal.” 

Alert to such yearnings or possibilities in the consumer, there have 
been corresponding opportunities offered him. Really intelligent 
and conscientious buying in the art-world has been made much easier 
in the last ten years. The arts and crafts exhibitions have proved a 
help in this particular, and now in many cities there is an increasing 
number of permanent exhibits of good workmanship in all the crafts. 
Of recent fame and eulogy is the Bradstreet Crafthouse in Minne- 
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apolis, where, in surroundings wholly fitting their beauty, one may see 
well displayed examples in many arts. It has been ecstatically called 
an “apocalypse of sale,” and represents the appropriate and sympa- 
thetic housing of things of intrinsic beauty for sale. There is another 
phase of the influence which is making it more possible for the con- 
sumer to be a rational chooser. Art classes and art lectures.are now 
given the salespeople in some of the art departments of large com- 
mercial enterprises, a well-known firm of Chicago having done this 
quite elaborately for the men and women in their pottery rooms. 
Another house in the same city has established very attractive show 
and sales rooms and indicates the spirit of the times in a kindly solici- 
tude for the consumer, with, of course, ulterior hopes. In editing 
its business pamphlet, one leaflet is called “The Fitness of Things,” 
which, although a simple business announcement, might well be 
called “A Consumer’s Symphony:” “To govern selection by excel- 
lence rather than expense; to prefer simplicity; to make use serve 
beauty, and beauty usefulness; to believe in goodness, abhor sham, 
make surroundings contribute to life; in short to conserve, even in 
the midst of commercial stress and strife, those eternal verities which 
make for advanced living; these things are a part of the Ideal and 
the Working Plan of this store. The intent of the store is that what 
you buy here shall fit your needs; not merely that you shall be satisfied 
to keep the purchase, but that it shall satisfactorily serve a real pur- 
pose, useful and artistic, in your home. We want you to take advan- 
tage of our interest in the fitness of things to the extent of freely using 
the store, its contents and our counsel in working out a right result in 
home furnishing.” In New York City, last winter, there was issued 
an elaborate prospectus of “A class in practical art, decorating and 
house furnishing, for salesmen, furnishers, manufacturers, purchas- 
ers,” the first purpose of which was to make a salesman successful and 
valuable in his position through real knowledge of the problems 
involved in his departments, one of the questionable texts being: “the 
purchaser’s extremity is the salesman’s opportunity!” Art collections 
and art museums through better classification of their exhibits, and 
through explanatory lectures, are constantly adding educational fea- 
tures which make their art treasures more instructive and helpful to 

citizens. 
Thus we find that aside from the consumer’s own necessary read- 
ing and thinking and seeing, the commercial world, having some 
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educational ideals of its own, is making a response. In all these 
teachings and practices we shall come to know that real choosings 
mean a personal comprehension of comparative values. We have 
thought that to command valuable services means money power, but 
it means much else, it means a power of wisdom above rubies, and it 
becomes a great act of beneficence. 

Even so speak the men of science and the men of the market, but 
the philosopher goes still further in pointing the moral of consump- 
tion, and in our perplexities gives us an uplifting and imperative call 
to prayer. C. Hanford Henderson has written: “Resignation, renun- 
ciation, sacrifices, contentment, the whole catalogue of aesthetic abdi- 
cations are urged by those who have never caught sight of the splen- 
dor of life; but it is a coward doctrine, and has in it no element of the 
divine To attain less than the best that is possible is unaes- 
thetic, that is, immoral. Life is not an affair for any modesty of 
purpose. That is a shabby bit of laziness. Life is an adventure, 
quite worthy of the superlative. To have the strongest and most 
beautiful body, the most intelligent and accomplished mind, the most 
reverent and sympathetic spirit—to wear the most pleasing clothes; 
to inhabit the most beautiful house; to work in the most charming 
garden; to produce the most admirable wares; to establish with others 
the most ideal relations,—this is the formula for a daily life into which 
the philosophic idea literally translates itself. It is a good motto: ‘Le 
meilleur, c’est assez bon pour mot.’ ” 

Having thus learned from these three wise men, the economist, 
the artist and the philosopher, that we must choose well, what must 
we do with our possessions? ‘The first, and perhaps, after wasting 
many words, the only answer to this question is like unto the other 
commandment: ‘Be users. 

The first word, therefore, in thinking of use, does not belong to 
the nursery “Don’ts;” making one too chary and alarmed for the 
sacred care of his possessions even to secure from them the just grati- 
fication and help they should give their owner. ‘The first plea is to 
use them, to make them work hard, to yield to you freely of all of 
their delightful possibilities, in making for comfort, in being grateful 
to eye and mind. Our senselessness has become stereotyped in our 
accepted words of housekeeping and housekeeper. The supreme 
merit is the forever keeping; the supreme eulogy is for faithful genu- 
flexions to the spirits of camphor, rather than for the truly economic 
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woman who secures from the house and its belongings the best there 
is in them to serve family and social uses. This in the end brings the 
honor due to the household stuff, and the greater power both of use- 
fulness and usableness to the householders. A recent communication 
in handicraft emphasized this necessary relation between use and 
beauty in our surroundings, in saying: “What possible use have we for 
most of these ‘things’ with which our houses are filled, and from 
which it is inconceivable that we should ever derive the slightest sat- 
isfaction, except in that perfectly vulgar form which accompanies the 
mere sense of possession? And could anything be more pitiable as a 
confession of industrial sin than the way in which we ransack every 
corner of the world to collect as curiosities the adjuncts of healthier 
and simpler lives than ourown? Why can we not learn the perfectly 
easy lesson that the homely, charming objects produced by people who 
live closer to nature than we do are more interesting than ours, simply 
because the life to which they correspond and whose needs they reflect 
is simpler, and the relation between the needs and their satisfaction 
more direct?” 

And in this consistent using of things we should welcome as hon- | 
orable scars the normal markings of life. In spite of all our praises 
and yearnings for youthful beauty in human beings, we really do 
respect and admire those faces which show life lines, and bear witness 
to splendid service in the world. The bloom of inexperience and 
ingenuousness that charms at sixteen, in one who has seen many more 
summers, could stir only a shudder. In spite, too, of all our proud 
boasting and of our ability in polishing, covering up, and making 
over, and our general deceptive practices, the world does like the 
signs of use in its furnishings. We are partial to the baby’s bitings 
in the old silver spoon; the Eton desks are sacred through the boyish 
knives of English heroes; and all legitimate, normal wear honors an 
object. Howells testifies to this really human character in our be- 
longings in referring to the “state of preservation far more heart- 
breaking than any decay . . . . since all earthly and material things 
should be worn out with use, and not preserved against decay by any 
unnatural artifice.” 

As we demand and admire this serviceableness and honorable age 
in people and things, and urge use, so should we demur at signs of 
hard use or abuse. Just how our earth’s beauty is defaced through 
ruthless methods, the sacrifice of our trees, and the insane wrecking 
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of natural beauties and glorious scenery at the stained hands of the 
advertiser, are aesthetic wrongs against which the consumer, above all 
others, should enter a most forcible protest. 

Here again it may be necessary for us to take a lesson or two, and 
learn to be users. The mere using in a direct and firsthand way is not 
so easy after all, for “the power to consume has some first relation to 
ability and merit,” and to use things well we must be about some 
becoming business that is making our life worth while in itself. 
Morris has well counseled us in regard to our furnishing and our 
living: “The arrangement of our houses ought surely to express the 
kind of life we lead, or desire to lead: our houses should look like 
part of the life of decent citizens prepared to give good, common- 
place reasons for what we do.” By our use we must express our own 
life and make these activities clearly represent it, and tend to enrich 
and ennoble it. Very often the reason why one does not admire other 
people’s houses is the personal feeling of discomfort in them, in not 
seeing just how one could adapt his own doings to these rooms, how 
one could carry on his own businesses of life there, or, indeed, how 
these arrangements and furnishings belong to the activities and doings 
of the people who do live with them. For this very lack of relativity, 
many houses, big and little, elaborate and plain, are disappointing to 
the stranger. They fail to explain themselves. We look around in 
uncomfortable, unconscious query: Where do they sit to read, retire 
to rest, withdraw to write, gather to converse, stand up to work, where 
are the signs of life? Again the furnishings suggest simply empti- 
ness of life, showing-nothing but foolish interests and occupations, 
only vain drudgery for housemaids, and entanglement for any real 
sociability. Alas! In these houses we cannot see where or how 
the people /ive. With such an active and assertive standard we soon 
find that the popular phrase “worse than useless” stands for emphatic 
condemnation. 

Not only should our possessions show our life and interest in life, 
because they are intimately related to our activities, but they should 
tend to enrich and enlarge our horizon. Any individual with tinges 
or twinges of personal ambition is disturbed with the problem of 
comparative virtues and conflicting interests, the relative importance 
of material or mental cobwebs, of domestic or intellectual confusion. 
These simple daily crisscrosses often bring thoughts which lie deep 
enough for a woman’s tears. With an exhilarating sense of freedom 
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one often thinks of Thoreau’s annual bonfire as an easy prescription 
for some of life’s complications. Yet such heroic treatment reveals 
the fact that the summons to plain living and the other mandates of 
the simplification of life are hard sayings. We should not clutter 
our lives with many things. We must harmonize our possessions that 
they may become of actual service to us, and we must so cherish them 
in return that we know their good parts and beneficent points. Here 
we do well to remember Ruskin’s word: “A thing is worth precisely 
what it can do for you, not what you choose to pay for it.” 

There are further lessons, too, in learning to be users. Though 
often we fancy ourselves hard pressed by our belongings in our care 
of them, we remain positively ignorant of many of our possessions. 
Our public benefits and the blessings of commonwealth are increasing 
fast, and it behooves us, as honest and capable democrats, to embrace 
our coming duty, and, at least, to teach our children to use our galleries 
and libraries and parks, and to be at home in our art world. 

In thus becoming real and skilled choosers and in making service- 
able uses of our possessions, we shall put down the “tyranny of things” 
and learn the “gentle art of living,’ and, mayhap, we shall discover 
that in beauty’s behest lies another of those perfect laws of the Lord 
which have power of converting the soul. 


DO not want art for a few, any more than education 
I for a few, or freedom for a few. No, rather than art 
should live this poor, thin life among a few exception- 
al men, despising those beneath them for an ignorance for 
which they themselves are responsible, for a brutality that 
they will not struggle with rather than this, I would that the 
world should indeed sweep away all art for awhile, as I said 
before I thought it possible she might do; rather than the 
wheat should rot in the miser’s granary, I would that the 
earth had it, that it might yet have a chance to quicken in the 
dark. 
WILLIAM MORRIS IN 
“THE LESSER ARTS.” 
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HE change of season is never 
T unwelcome to the Craftsman, 
even though, as in the present 
instance, he must look forward to 
months of restriction to the close 
limits of hisworkshop. Toconsole 
or rather to inspire himself, he re- 
calls once more the sentence which he 
has often quoted from Alfred de 
Musset: “The spirit can open wings 
as wide as Heaven in a dungeon as 
narrow as the hand.” During the 
temporary sleep of Nature, he will 
find ample occupation in thinking 
kindly of his fellow men, devising 
plans for their progress, which he 
would put in practice, were he pos- 
sessed of material resources. 

At the present moment, it is the 
school children who absorb his inter- 
est, as, in June, it was the young men 
and women coming from the colleges 
to offer their mental merchandise in 
exchange upon the world’s market- 
place. During the last few weeks, 
working at his door in the September 
sunshine, the Craftsman has studied 
the faces and listened to the speech 
of hundreds of boys and girls, as they 
pass to and from the many schools of 
various grades existing in the vicinity 
of his workshop. A few of these 
children have the air of affluence; a 
large proportion of them belong to 
the middle classes, and bear the stamp 
of “happy mediocrity,” as well upon 
their countenances as upon their gar- 
ments, although here and there an 
individual child is marked with the 
unmistakable sign of personal power. 
But the masses of them are the chil- 
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dren of the poor, of foreigners who 
have come to free America, in order 
to escape the persecution of religious 
or military despotisms, or to shield 
themselves from famine, or excessive 
taxation. 

To all these divisions, each accord- 
ing to its peculiar needs—as the 
Craftsman reasons—the municipal- 
ity, or better, the Republic, owes the 
gravest of debts: that is, education, 
if this process be understood in the 
sense of development, rather than in 
the sense of acquisition. 

In reality, the children are lent by 
the State to the educators, and it is 
for the latter to distinguish means 
from ends; to provide that method 
shall not absorb or annihilate the 
thing in itself: the true education that 
shall lead its recipient to independ- 
ence and usefulness. 

From his observations, the Crafts- 
man is led to make an earnest, nay a 
strenuous plea for practicality, for 
instruction that shall create mental 
alertness in the child, train him to 
observe, and give him the power to 
translate quickly and without waste 
thoughts into words and things. The 
humble worker, drawing a lesson 
from his own experience—which 
teaches him that the mind is never 
more active than when the hands are 
busy—sees in manual training the 
sole means of reaching an end of 
supreme necessity. Nor are there 
objections lying in the way. The 
system is not one to be restricted in 
application. This “integral educa- 
tion,” this correspondence, friendship, 





or rather, working partnership, be- 
tween the brain and the hand must 
not be withheld from the children of 
the rich. Taught to measure and to 
fit small material objects, they will 
extend their trained powers to wider 
fields of judgment; they will be saved 
from the temptation to become para- 
sites; they will aid in removing class 
distinctions which trammel the prog- 
ress of a democracy. 

For the children of the middle 
classes these advantages will be some- 
what modified. Further than the 
acquirement of individual skill, there 
will be added, in many cases, the in- 
centive to gain distinction, or an am- 
ple means of livelihood through the 
craft so acquired, and, in this way, 
will relief be brought to the over- 
crowded professions. 

But the masses will benefit most of 
all by the “integral education.” 
Largely the children of foreigners, 
they imperfectly grasp abstract prin- 
ciples; retaining by memory what 
they should seize by reason or logic. 
But they have the heredity of work, 
and this may be turned in the best pos- 
sible directions, to the saving of the 
individual from idleness and its too 
certain follower, vice, and more wide- 
ly, to the building up of the common- 
wealth materially and _ morally. 
Manual training as a propagator of 
democracy, as a means of manual de- 
velopment, as a preparation for gain- 
ing an assured livelihood, is thus a 
factor in the educational problem 
confronting the nation, which no 
thinker or man of good will can af- 
ford to ignore. 





NOTES 


is revolving these thoughts in his 
mind, the Craftsman does not 
seek to censure those whom it would 
be presumption in him to judge, but 
he does not cease to pray that the 
tool may be put into the hand of the 
child of the public school, as the mod- 
ern symbol of salvation. 


NOTES 


HROUGH the energetic action 

i of Mr. Gustav Stickley, M. 
Charles Wagner will lecture 

upon “The Simple Life,’’ on the 
evening of October 11, in the hall of 
the Craftsman Building, Syracuse. 
The press has already given much 
publicity to the fact of M. Wagner’s 
arrival in this country, and the writ- 
ings of the Alsacian peasant preacher 
have for years been appreciated in 
America by acertain class of persons, 
most numerous in New England, 
where the traditions of austerity re- 
main. But in spite of these condi- 
tions, popular ignorance and misap- 
prehension exist regarding the view 
of life taken by M. Wagner, just as 
the ill-informed and the careless, last 
year, confounded Parsifal with the 
Passion Play. Many, as it would 
appear, believe that the “Apostle of 
Simplicity,” as he has been called, 
would destroy all modern refine- 
ments, and, like a new Savonarola, 
make street bonfires of “the vanities.” 
To illustrate this prejudice, the case 
may be cited of a woman to whom 
a bookseller recently offered a copy 


of “The Simple Life.” ‘‘No,” she 
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replied, “I will not take it. It 
would make me think of four-room 
flats and bad English. J want some- 
thing more elevating.” 

The author of these observations 
represents a large class of persons 
who, for their instruction, need not 
seek beyond the preface of M. Wag- 
ner’s little classic, to find that he con- 
siders simplicity a state of mind, not 
dependent upon external circum- 
stances: a fixed purpose tending 
toward a useful end which precludes 
indecision and complexity of desires. 


AN action taken last spring by the 
Municipal Council of Paris, de- 
serves to be widely imitated. Scien- 
tists and artists having observed the 
destruction of old gardens in many 
quarters of the city, urged that, at 
least, some substitute should be pro- 
vided for these lost spots of beauty 
and refreshment. The force of their 
united plea was that the oxygen ex- 
haled by plants is essential to human 
life; that air passing over masses of 
bloom incorporates into its substance 
elements of health; finally, that the 
sight of gay colors creates cheerful- 
ness and fosters art-education. 
Acceding to the spirit of this plea 
the Municipality established three 
prizes for window-gardens, with the 
result that Paris, from Montmartre 
to Saint Antoine, blossomed with 
miniature hanging gardens, and that 
the white-washed walls of old houses 
hid their wrinkled ugliness beneath 
mantles of green vines. By this 
competition which flattered the pride 
of three persons, the entire popula- 
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tion of a capital was benefited and 
made happier. 

Can not this movement be extend- 
ed to America as a working factor 
for the elimination of the slum? 


BOOK REVIEWS 


7 HE Roya ACADEMY FROM 
T REYNOLDs TO MILLAIS,”’ is 
the title of a most interesting 

series of typical illustrations, accom- 
panied by critical text, edited by 
Charles Holme and published by 
John Lane. The painters, sculptors 
and engravers are treated in separate 
bodies, but collectively, in a continu- 
ous narrative. The special sections 
are preceded by a most interesting ac- 
count of the origin and history of the 
Academy, and, at the beginning of 
the painters’ section, there is an ad- 
mirable résumé of the qualities and 
defects of the English School; a sum- 
ming up so succinct and accurate that 
it might serve as a text-book. It 
condenses into a single page more 
facts and suggestions of facts than 
are usually found scattered through a 
thick volume, and, being thus discon- 
nected, are hard to find and unfit to 
instruct. The illustrations are rep- 
resentative examples of their authors, 
and, at the same time, not too well 


‘known to have lost their interest for 


critics and travelers. [New York: 
John Lane; 8% by 11% inches; pro- 
fusely illustrated; price $2.00. ] 


“Tue History OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE IN ITALY,” by Jacob Burck- 
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hardt, has just reached its fourth edi- 
tion in Germany. Like the preced- 
ing one, it is edited by Dr. Heinrich 
Holtzinger, professor of the history 
of fine arts in the Technical School, 
Hanover, who tells in his preface that 
the old author labored upon the de- 
velopment of the work, even to his 
ninetieth year. This latest edition 
contains the result of much research 
in original sources, and the number 
of illustrations, before very large, has 
been further increased. The work 
itself is too widely known to warrant 
comment, but the mere mention of 
this new foreign edition will not, per- 
haps, be wholly superfluous. [Ge- 


schichte der Renaissance in Italien 
von Jacob Burckhardt; vierte Au- 
flage; bearbeitet von Dr. Heinrich 
Holtzinger; mit 310 illustrationen; 
Stuttgart: Paul Neff, 1904. ] 


“THe CHILD’s Book-PLATE”’ is 
an exquisite miniature volume which 
is a strong plea, written from a very 
youthful point of view. To this are 
added several simple schemes for 
book-plates, drawn with a few strokes 
and seemingly in a childish manner, 
but showing good qualities of design 
and workmanship. The plea has 
such just reason for making, that in 
view of the instinct which it would 
correct and direct, it deserves quota- 
tionhere. It begins: ‘There is noth- 
ing in which a child takes more de- 
light than in a mark of some sort de- 
noting ownership of his little posses- 
sions. To see his name on anything 
he owns gives him such pleasure that, 
unless his enthusiasm is properly di- 


rected, one of its results is likely to be 
scribbled pencil-marks throughout his 
books. Of course he does not realize 
that these unsightly pencil-markings 
are really mutilations; seeking only as 
he does to establish his claim to his 
books beyond a doubt. The posses- 
sion of a little book-plate of his very 
own, a little label well designed and 
printed, denoting his ownership of a 
book, quite leads a child to greater 
interest in his diminutive library and 
its care; wherefore, it is an idea to be 
encouraged.” 

In these opinions all who have ob- 
served children will concur, and few 
adults there are who have not suffered 
from the scribbling propensity of 
children, which is often but the ex- 
pression of an art-instinct, as may be 
deduced from the instance of a little 
girl of four years, who, being re- 
proached for disfiguring an art- 
brochure, replied: “I did it with a 
blue pencil, and that matched the rib- 
bon of the book.” 

As may be repeated, the little vol- 
ume can not fail to please intelligent 
children, beside being capable of serv- 
ing a useful end in their education. 
[The Child’s Book-Plate by Gardner 
C. Teall; New York: Charterhouse 
Press; size 5x 3% inches; illus- 
trated. | 


There is a new edition of Tolstoy 
which promises to be most satisfac- 
tory, because of the conscientious 
spirit in which it is undertaken by the 
translators and editors who, in an 
extended preface, define their pur- 
poses and explain the difficulties un- 
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der which they labor. This preface 
is so enlightening that it seems better 
here to comment upon it briefly than 
to deal with the body of the work, 
which, at this late day, it would be 
folly to attempt to judge. The 
translators are a husband and wife, 
who possess not only an adequate 
knowledge of Russian, but also an 
acquaintance with the manners and 
customs described in their text: the 
latter qualification, as they state, be- 
ing indispensable, in this instance, to 
the accomplishment of correct work. 
The most interesting part of the pre- 
face is an account of previous transla- 
tions, showing that, in many cases, 
the authors of them have been dis- 
honest, as well as inefficient; retrench- 
ing, altering, and inventing accord- 
ing to their own ideas of policy, style, 
and commercial availability. Among 
the instances of egregious error cited, 
is the case of a German, who trans- 
lated the inscription to “Anna 
Karénina:” “Vengeance is mine: I 
will repay,” as: ‘Revenge is sweet; 
I play the ace;” the mistake arising 
from Tolstoy’s use in the Biblical 
quotation of the Sclavonic of the 
Russian Church ritual. As a paral- 
lel to this error is noted one made by 
an English translator, who, having 
misapprehended from beginning to 
end one of Tolstoy’s most serious 
philosophical works, inquired regard- 
ing the author’s sanity. Beside this 
very interesting criticism, the preface 
contains a comment upon English 
style, made by the great Russian 
writer, which is worthy of serious 
consideration. It runs: “You do not 
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know how to write simply and direct- 
ly. It is not easy to do it, and you 
English for generations have had an 
artificial literary style so engrained 
into you that there now seems to be 
no remedy for it.” There occur, 
further, in this part of the book, cer- 
tain statements regarding the pro- 
posed new English edition, which 
should be read by all admirers of Tol- 
stoy. Among those offering the most 
general interest are the following: 
“It will yet need years of conscien- 
tious work before a reliable version 
of all Tolstoy’s works can be com- 
pleted. Every volume should be 
prepared so as ultimately to fit into 
its place among the others. In the 
case of each work, the date of its first 
publication, the Russian version re- 
lied upon, and the name of the trans- 
lator, should be given; and no version 
should be included which is not thor- 
oughly satisfactory. In the present 
edition, it is also intended that suffi- 
cient explanation shall be given, in 
prefaces or foot notes, to enable the 
reader to understand the relation be- 
tween the work he is reading and 
the conclusions Tolstoy ultimately 
reached, as well as to minimize such 
difficulties as are unavoidably met 
with, when the literature of one peo- 
ple is passed on to another.” 

If such intentions as these shall be 


fulfilled, the result can not be other 


than a faithful rendering of material 
which must be preserved as a link in 
the evolution of human thought. 
[Sevastopol and other Military 
Tales, by Leo Tolstoy; New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls; price $1.50. ] 

















M. CHARLES WAGNER, AS A WORKING 
FORCE IN “YOUNG FRANCE” 


HE following verses are here quoted as appropriate to the ques- 
tion of M. Wagner’s nationality. They gain further fitness 
from the fact that the elder of the two patriotic Jittérateurs, 

Erckmann-Chatrian, was the uncle of the eminent Alsacian pastor, 
the subject of our present article—[THE EDITOR. ] 


Dis-moi quel est ton pays, Tell me which is your fatherland, 

Est-ce la France ou |’ Allemagne? The Teuton’s country, or fair France? 
C’est un pays de plaine et de montagne, This smiling region, hill and plain, 

Que les vieux Gaulois ont conquis Was conquered by the Gallic lance 

Deux mille ans avant Charlemagne, Two thousand years ere Charlemain. 

Et que |’étranger nous a pris ! But now the stranger makes it stand 
C’est la vieille terre francaise Subject and ’slaved, this old French land 
De Kléber, de la Marseillaise Of Kléber and the Marseillaise. 


Erckmann-Chatrian. 


ISTORICAL characters are often regarded by practical 
people as synonymous with mythical personages. This 
is because that in them one dominant quality has so ab- 
sorbed all other distinguishing marks as to reduce them 
from persons to mere abstract principles. They have 
come to represent some great event, some influence 
which changed the course of civilization, some movement in art or 
literature. To employ a bold figure of speech, one might say that 
their photographic likeness made by the record of the small facts of 
daily life has disappeared, to be replaced by the portrait from the 
hand of that supreme impressionistic master whom we call Time. 
It is certain that the latter is the true rendering—therefore, the one 
permanently advantageous to both the individual treated and the per- 
son who would study him. Thus do Truth and Time work together 
as allies for the instruction of the world, correcting the broken line of 
petty facts, and binding together by correctly placed lights and shad- 
ows things apparently irreconcilable to one another. It is the living, 
rather than the dead, who are liable to be misunderstood and mis- 
judged, not on account of the wilfulness of their contemporaries, but 
simply from the inability of these latter to reach the true angle of 
vision, or the proper atmosphere through which to view the subjects 
of study. As in photography, the likeness of a portrait is nullified, 
caricatured, or destroyed by an accident of light, while yet many will 
declare the picture to be a true one, because produced by mechanical 
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process; so, the prevailing impression of an eminent contemporary 
may be insufficient and, to a degree, false, because derived from a 
restricted class of facts. Under such conditions as these it would 
appear that the personality of M. Charles Wagner is considered by 
the larger part of Americans with whom his name has become a house- 
hold word. For them he is the author of “The Simple Life” and 
other small volumes of a homely, somewhat ascetic philosophy, ex- 
pressed with a clarity and charm which the makers of French prose 
alone know how to give to their writings. For them he is a species of 
Saint John Evangelist, clad in the modern equivalent for camel’s hair 
and leather, and preaching in what is commonly believed to be the 
spiritual desert of the world. 

Into this conception much error enters, owing, as it must be em- 
phasized, from being founded upon facts of restricted significance, or 
of minor importance, and partially also upon a misapprehension of 
these same facts. M.Wagner’s place in his chosen field of labor is 
much less conspicuous, although certainly not less great, or less useful, 
than the majority of his American friends, gained through his popular 
writings, believe it to be. His highest value as a leader of thought, as 
a social factor, as a man of character, resides in his participation in the 
Liberal Protestant movement of New France. His position and 
functions are best explained by saying that he is a husbandman work- 
ing to fertilize the soil, rather than a horticulturist engaged in pro- 
ducing rare and brilliant flowers. It is also safe to assert that, outside 
the quarter of his residence and the circle of Protestant activity, his 
name is much less widely known in Paris, than in our own Boston and 
Chicago. Great allowance must therefore be made for the rhetoric 
of writers who refer to M. Wagner’s plea for a return to the “Simple 
Life,” as rising from “the greatest vortex of modern civilization, from 
the most marvelous and complex of the world’s civic creations—from 
Paris, the dazzling and magnificent capital.” For these statements, 
although effective in seizing the ear, produce among the people two 
erroneous impressions. 

First, M. Wagner can, in no sense, be represented as a prominent 
visible factor in the popular life of Paris. He has been afforded no 
opportunity of attempting to turn the thought of the city into new and 
purer channels. He has. not risen within the historic Church to 
revolt against authoritative institutions, like Savonarola in Medician 
Florence, or yet, like Pére Hyacinthe, Canon of Notre Dame, whose 
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burning Biblical eloquence drove the Parisian aristocrats to peni- 
tence, and whom later we have known as the Old Catholic leader, M. 
Charles Loyson. No resemblance therefore exists between careers 
which were begun under official protection and the course of M. 
Wagner, which, from the beginning, has been obedient to, or rather 
an integral part of a movement observed alone by students and think- 
ers. 

The second erroneous impression made by the sentences earlier 
quoted, consists in the scant justice done by their animating spirit to 
Paris as a center of thought. The quarters of the Champs Elysées 
and the Opéra represent but one phase of the city, and are the only 
ones which give it the right to the title of “dazzling and magnificent.” 
But the most truly Parisian region, the Latin Quarter, although often 
maligned, constitutes one of the most brilliant foci of learning and 
research existing in the world. Constant, too, in patient toil, it has 
continued its labors from the twelfth to the twentieth century, from 
the times of Abélard and Héloise down to that other pair of happier 
lovers who, only last year, announced the discovery of radium. But 
at this moment, no description of the capital, misnamed “the modern 
Babylon,” could be so fitting as the words of M. Wagner himself, 
when he writes: 

“Take the Paris of early morning. It will offer much to correct 
your impressions of the Paris of the night. Go see among so many 
other working people the street-sweepers. . . . Observe beneath these 
rags those caryatid bodies, those austere faces! . . . When the air is 
cold, they stop to blow their fingers, and then begin their work anew. 
So it is every day. And they, too, are inhabitants of Paris. 

“Go next to the faubourgs, to the factories, especially the smaller 
ones, where the children,or the employers labor with the men! Watch 
the army of workers marching to their tasks! How ready and will- 
ing these young girls seem, as they come gaily down from their distant 
quarters to the shops and offices of the city! Then visit the houses 
from which they come! See the woman of the people at her work! 
The husband’s wages are modest, the dwelling is cramped, the chil- 
dren are many, the father is often harsh. Make a collection of the 
biographies of lowly people, budgets of humble family life: look at 
them attentively and long! 

“After that, go to see the students. If you knew the toil and grind 
of the Latin Quarter! . . . The papers say enough of those who break 
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windows; but why do they make no mention of those who spend their 
nights toiling over problems? Because it would not interest the 
public. 

“T should never end, were I to try to point out to you all that you 
must go to see, if you would see all: you would needs make the tour of 
society at large, rich and poor, wise and ignorant. . . . Paris is a 
world, and here, as in the world in general, the good hides away, while 
the evil flaunts itself.” 

From this quoted passage alone it is plain that a popular misappre- 
hension exists in the United States, both as to M. Wagner’s position 
in Paris, and as to the environment in which he pursues his humani- 
tarian labors. He is simply a strong force for good, working inde- 
pendently, and yet allied with a recognized movement, in the midst 
of the most democratic city of the world. 


ROM this somewhat negative treatment of M. Wagner, if we 
pass to consider what he is, rather than what he is not, we shall 
find the man, as well as the cause which he represents, to be of 

great interest and importance. He belongs to that worthy and dis- 
tinguished element which is noiselessly and with deliberate structural 
accuracy, raising France from the disasters and dangers which she 
has incurred since 1870, to a height which shall again assure for her 
the name of /a grande nation, although this time it will be the reward 
of suffering, fortitude, and unflinching obedience to high purpose. 

To participate in this work of reconstruction, even to bear in it a 
nameless part, is an honor ardently desired by every true French 
citizen. To be a leader in the same work by force of position as a 
liberal Protestant, by intellectual power, by broad human sympathies, 
is a destiny which falls but to an occasional individual man, and 
even then rarely to the same degree as to M. Wagner. 

In considering the position of a French Protestant, one can not do 
better than to define it according to the views of M. André Bourrier, 
who, in 1895, laid aside the soutane of the priest to join the Liberal 
movement. 

This gentleman, in reviewing the obstacles lying in the way of the 
cause, notes that Protestant principles are popularly regarded in 
France with hostility, or, at least, with distrust; that prejudice con- 
founds them with foreign and unpatriotic influences—notably with 
the most dreaded of all: those of German origin. He further very 
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justly observes that Calvinism does not appeal to the Latin races, who 
find its simple ritual crude, and its chapels bare of beauty. On the 
other hand, he points out that, in spite of the tyranny of its dogmas, 
the Catholic faith, for the masses of the French people, is a religion of 
self-sacrifice and devotion, surrounded by the sweet and tender tradi- 
tions of the Christian ages, which it would be almost sacrilegious to 
reject. These prejudices, these preconceived ideas, will, M. Bour- 
rier prophesies, disappear in time, and a reconciliation will be effected 
among the hostile principles. But the one Church will not be ab- 
sorbed by the other. The good and the true of each system will be 
preserved, distinctions will be lost, and the clergy of the new faith will 
preach neither Catholicism nor Protestantism, but pure Christianity. 
To support the optimism of his prophecy, M. Bourrier cites the opin- 
ion, coinciding with his own, expressed by the eminent legislator and 
Protestant pastor, M. Edmond de Pressensé, as early as 1872. Fin- 
ally, to obtain credit for a conception which, to the skeptical, might 
appear no nearer to realization than it stood three decades since, M. 
Bourrier turns to the great authority of M. Charles Wagner, who 
foresees the ultimate triumph of a religious system suited to the tem- 
perament of the French people, which shall be established upon 
Protestant principles invested in new and aesthetic forms. ‘Then, 
through the realization of this dream, as M. Wagner himself calls it, 
there would arise a Church devoted under God to liberty, equality 
and fraternity, freed from the aggressions of an Italian pope, and 
whose clergy would not be oppressed by tyrannous bishops. 


UCH is the movement termed by foreign spectators the New 
French Idealism, which expressed itself more than a decade 
since in the “Union for Moral Action:” an organization having 

among its recognized leaders Messieurs Paul Desjardins and Charles 
Wagner, men who are sometimes reproached for their moderation 
unfitting spiritual reformers, and whose views are criticised as con- 
stituting a mild Tolstoyism, seeking to make compromise between a 
radical philosophy and the disposition of the masses. 

But this criticism appears to be unjust from the fact that it makes 
no allowance for racial characteristics. The violent is not necessarily 
the strong, and restraint is but the tacit acknowledgment of reserve 
power. The logic of the French mind can not be compared with the 
impetuous spontaneity of the Russian, and the force of an argument is 
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not to be termed feeble because it concentrates and persists, instead of 
wasting itself in abortive struggle. ‘Tolstoy has indeed stirred the 
consciences of men of all nations, and his auditory has become the 
world. But there are reforms to be effected, milder but not less 
necessary, than those which are preached by this prophet of wrath. 
And such, it may be believed, will be accomplished by M. Wagner 
and his colleagues of the “Union for Moral Action,” especially since 
they are guided by that power to turn the abstract to the concrete, to 
reduce principle to practise, which is the sure instinct of the French. 

It is to be regretted that this group of generous and brilliant men 
was diminished in number by occurrences incident to the Dreyfus 
case: a portion declaring themselves for, and certain others against 
“revision ;” the latter being animated by an exaggerated patriotism 
which blinded their sense of justice. 

Among these secessionists there is one whose loss is especially 
painful, since he may be called the Walter Pater of France. This is 
Maurice Pujo, a critic whose respect for moral ideas is as profound as 
that ot ‘lolstoy himself, and whose exquisite literary quality strongly 
recalls that of the English essayist too early lost to the world. 

Compared with M. Wagner, M. Pujo appeals to a limited public; 
for his writings lack homeliness, and savor of the midnight lamp. 
They bring no strong, steaming odor of the upturned clod. But the 
asceticism, the radiant purity which emanate from them remind one 
in some mysterious way of the white-robed mystical figures of Dag- 
nan-Bouveret’s religious pictures. 

As a parallel to certain passages of the “Simple Life,” M. Pujo’s 
considerations upon morality may be here quoted, as showing, together 
with the former, the exalted spirit of the “New French Idealism.” 
The young critic writes: 

“With our moral efforts, our life becomes life, and acquires dignity 
and importance. What we call an accident or fatality is really our 
own weakness. There are no neutral deeds; every action, every 
moment of our life is moral or immoral; there is nothing for which 
we shall not be responsible to all mankind. Everyone spreads good 
or evil around, even among beings whom he does not know; everyone 
is concerned, all the rest of humanity. The strength of his moral 
impulse decides the strength and greatness of aman. At the begin- 
ning of our century we had great poets. They sang of great desires 
and great passions, but notwithstanding the brilliancy of their work, 
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it was not pure or great enough. Some of them surprise us by the 
richness of their imagination, others by the power of their sentiment, 
but I never found in them any will ; the moral question was not marked 
by them with sufficient strength, and, therefore, they did not look into 
the depths of life. What was the great power of Christianity, if it 
was not a moral ideal, if it was not that unheard of discovery that this 
happiness might come from suffering, that it is enough to give up the 
joy we desired for it to come tous more fully than we could expect?”’ 

Once again M. Pujo reveals the spirit of New France, when he 
thus expresses himself: 

“The noble, elevated, pure soul of an artist is a powerful factor in 
the impression which his work has to produce. Often an artist has to 
travel along the road of painful effort and to fight hard to attain the 
state of grace, that supernatural state, in which a thought becomes a 
word, and a sentiment an action; in which suffering produces flowers, 
and life produces life.” 

From the examination of thoughts such as these it may be reasoned 
that the future of a nation cannot be dark and threatening, while it 
possesses a body of men who force comparison with King Arthur’s 
Court. Numbers of these men have attained individual distinction, 
but it is as a body that they are best known: the spiritual command of 
this new idealistic France being under the command of three leaders, 
Messieurs Desjardins, Recolin and Charles Wagner. And of the 
latter, in his capacity of idealist leader, a sympathetic French critic 
wrote, several years since: 

“No contemporary moralist has so sublime a flight, or such a 
fragrant freshness of sentiment as is reflected in his style and gives to 
it the charm of poetry”—while, later, in the same essay, we find a 
tribute to the broad usefulness of the Wagner philosophy‘among such 
as accept science for their religion. 


AVING now noted M. Wagner’s position as a French Liberal 
Protestant, and consequently as a disciple of the New Idealism 
of that nation, we should not fail to study briefly the spirit of 

Protestantism, as it has revealed itself during the existence of the 
Third Republic. For by this means we shall deepen our respect for 
the man who has risen to leadership in a movement little understood, 
and so occult as to cause itself to be forgotten in favor of its visible 
effects. 
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To aid us in our researches, we must take as our guides students 
who have had opportunity to observe the workings of this religious 
and moral force, either from within the borders of France, or from 
no greater distance than beyond the English Channel. Among these 
authorities none seems of greater weight than Richard Heath, writing 
in the Contemporary Review, who declares that any inquiry into 
French Protestantism is met at the threshold by the singular contra- 
diction that while the Protestant spirit has taken possession of France, 
Protestantism as a form of church life is declining; that, on the one 
hand, its influence so increases that Protestants are to be found in all 
sorts of positions of authority and power, far out of proportion to their 
numerical strength; while, on the other hand, the chapels of this faith 
are empty of worshipers and the ranks of its members are thinning 
with alarming rapidity. 

In proof of the statement regarding the disproportion existing 
between the feeble numerical strength and the great weight of influ- 
ence of the Protestant body in France, it may be well to offer a few 
Statistics, since figures are more convincing than assertions. 

If, first, we note the composition of the governing body, we shall 
find it to consist of eight hundred eighty senators and deputies, among 
whom there are approximately one hundred Protestants: a number 
of the latter which numerically represents five millions of people, 
while, in reality, there are only six hundred thousand Protestants in a 
population of thirty-eight millions. According to this verified pro- 
portion, the influence of Protestantism in France is, mathematically 
speaking, seven times as great as might be expected from the actual 
number of the adherents of this faith. From the moral point of view 
the same influence can not be measured. But it may be said that the 
higher the sphere, the more abundant is its evidence, especially in 
governmental affairs: the ministries of public instruction, finance and 
colonial administration showing its wise action and guidance. 
Wealth, education, and industry are characteristics of French Protes- 
tants, and ages of struggle for existence have fitted them for attaining 
success in the very things of which they have been deprived. Partic- 
ularly is this true in all that pertains to finance, in which, for similar 
reasons, they offer a parallel with the Jews. For even in the days of 
their deepest depression, there were French Protestants able to loan 
money to the Government, and to-day fully two-thirds of the Paris 
banks are said to be in the hands of financiers professing the same 
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religion. Like the Jews also, the Protestants having changed the very 
obstacles set in their way into means of success, have been most unjustly 
accused : even of helping to bring about the ruin of the great Catholic 
bank, known as the “Union Générale.” Indeed, the parallel appears 
complete, when we remember the anecdote of Michelet, who ex- 
claimed: “Capital of no religion? ‘That is a mistake. Capital is 
Protestant.” 

The great ability, which we have already noted in several depart- 
ments of social affairs, has its source in the very force to think and act 
independently: in a word, in the power to protest. It has been well 
defined and summed up by a recent writer who says: 

“Wherever a certain mental force is required in France, there 
Protestants under the present régime of liberty, will be found in the 
front rank. How entirely representative of the creative force which 
has brought into being modern French republican institutions, Protes- 
tantism must be, is impressively shown by its arrival at the position of 
molding the mind of ‘Young France,’ independently of all religious 
dogma and of every form of denominational confession.” 

The fountain head of these principles is that body of thinkers 
known as the “Alsacian School:” a natural title, since French Protes- 
tant theology long centered at the University of Strasbourg, from 
which the faculty professing it was removed to Paris as a consequence 
of the Franco-Prussian War. From this body proceeded the effort to 
remove public instruction from all clericalism and from every kind of 
denominational influence. These men have lost no opportunity to 
proclaim intellectual sincerity as the source of both private and na- 
tional character, and, in all things, have they endeavored to set up a 
high standard of morals before the rising democracy. 

The Protestant spirit, it cannot be denied, is the spirit of repub- 
lican France. It is recognized as such by deep thinkers who have 
traced its course from the Revolution of 1789 down to our own times: 
a long period during which it has never ceased its struggle to make the 
principles of liberty, equality and fraternity permanent under a stable 
and progressive governmental policy. But if it has been recognized 
by friendly thinkers and writers as a supreme power for good, it has 
been denounced by those hostile to it under the name of the “Protes- 
tant Conquest.” From both these points of view it is apparent that it 
is an irrepressible force, capable of adapting itself to the needs of the 
period : for while the Protestant spirit is constantly becoming stronger 
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in republican France, Protestantism as a form of Church life and as a 
religious denomination, is gradually tending toward extinction. This 
latter phenomenon has been explained by a student of the question,who 
observes that the Protestant ecclesiastical bodies existing in France 
are not the real descendants of the Huguenot churches; that they are 
collections of isolated individuals having little cohesion and little 
corporate spirit; that this individualism in its dryness, its limitation 
of sympathy appears to be a direct result of the secure position into 
which such virtues as industry and thrift, and the advantages of be- 
longing to a highly respectable portion of the community have 
brought, or are bringing, the various individuals composing the con- 
gregations. The situation so outlined, would seem to offer many 
points of resemblance with the condition of the Anglican Church just 
prior to the Oxford Movement of 1830, when organic unity was at the 
point of dissolution, and the fulfilment of routine gave the only sign 
of life. But the parallel is not a complete one; for, while the French 
situation is attributable largely to the laity, the similar conditions in 
England were, to a great degree, due to the apathy of the clergy. The 
French Protestants, satisfied with things as they are, and dreading 
change, entrench themselves in their positions of material comfort, 
and concentrate their thoughts within a narrow circle of ideas. There- 
fore, to break through this entrenchment and to awaken the inactive 
forces within its limits, there is need of a strong, compelling power 
that shall bring in the warmth and fervor necessary to production, 
level the barriers between those who are thus fortified and the broad 
world outside, and vitalize the humanitarian movement in this branch 
of the Christian Church. To this work M. Charles Wagner comes 
especially prepared by his origin, his training and his temperament. 
Where Frenchmen of more subtile mental mold, of more characteris- 
tic national type, might fail, he possesses greater means of success. 
His logic gives place to his sentiment, which would never be the case 
had his ancestors been of unmixed Gallic blood. His primitive sim- 
plicity of thought could never proceed from one obedient to the 
formalism of the Latins. He is the more useful instrument in the 
hand of Providence, because two highly and diversely gifted races 
meet in him, the one balancing and correcting the other. While the 
other leaders in the Liberal Protestant Movement, his colleagues, may 
serve the cause even to better purpose than he in all that pertains to 
things purely intellectual, M. Wagner’s usefulness is a thing apart. 
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His work lies with the people of all sorts and conditions. He alone 
can teach the rich to aid the poor, and the humble to love the great. 
By those who have heard him in America,—as he describes himself: 
“the Frenchman speaking in the name of God an imperfect, incom- 
plete English”—he will be recalled, as he often stands bent in the 
attitude of appeal, and pronouncing some simple sentence like the 
following: “My brothers, give me your hands, that we may lift the 
degraded!” 

Within his own country his field of work, therefore, is a broad one, 
and most worthy of cultivation. For the Third Republic has sur- 
vived Boulangism, the Panama Scandal and—gravest of perils—the 
Dreyfus affair, during the progress of which France seemed at the last 
gasp of her greatness. But already she has entered upon a new period 
of existence, and, to borrow the words of Casimir-Périer, it is certain 
that “she will renew herself, as Nature does.” Also, as Deschanel has 
said, “the sap is rising,” and it is for such‘men as M. Wagner to save 
the prospective fruitage from blight and deformity. The results 
already accomplished .in politics and economics have been admirably 
summed up by a friendly English critic, whose statements are here 
admissible to quotation, since they are a tribute to the Liberalism and 
the New Idealism of France. According to this writer—the expert in 
modern history and diplomacy, known under the pseudonym of 
Calchas—‘‘no great nation’ever rose with more spirit and determina- 
tion from disaster than the French Republic has done from the defeat 
of 1870. The total cost of the war to France was probably more than 
one thousand millions sterling, and yet, the conquered nation has since 
built up an army which gives even the military strength of her great 
rival pause. She has maintained the second fleet in the world. She 
has achieved an immense work of colonial expansion: continuing to 
show in Algeria a triumph of administrative efficacy perfectly com- 
parable with the work of England in Egypt. She has kept her place 
in the van of civilized intelligence and inventiveness. The Third 
Republic has created an educational system far in advance of anything 
England possesses to this day. Her genius in physical science has 
remained undiminished: that fact in itself furnishing perhaps the most 
suggestive commentary upon the assumption of her mental decadence 
usually suggested by the neurotic excesses of her most ephemeral liter- 
ature. Her chemists and electricians are not made in Germany. 
She trains her own experts in every branch of modern technique. 
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Her schools of study in the last three decades have reconstructed her 
conceptions of history. The decline of intellectual originality and 
vigor in every sphere of literature has been less marked in France 
since Sedan, than in Germany during the same’ period. Above all, 
the resources and perseverance shown in the work of fighting the 
phylloxera forms by far the most wonderful example of national 
fortitude and ability displayed by any people since 1870. The sub- 
stitution of the beet for the vine has, to a large extent, transformed 
her agriculture, and this process has been little less remarkable in the 
sphere of the world’s husbandry than the simultaneous appearance of 
Germany in the economic sphere. La Ville Lumiére, with its three 
millions of inhabitants, is like a lamp that throws its profound shadow 
over the remaining thirty-five. The bright capital exaggerates in the 
eye of the world the weaknesses of the Republic, and conceals its 
strength. But the social structure of the nation has elements of great 
sanity and soundness. France is striking the roots of her national life 
wider and deeper into the soil with the lapse of time. Her wealth is 
not exposed to the hazard of international rivalry, or even to the vicis- 
situdes of war. It is exempt from German competition and from the 
effect of maritime enterprises like that of Mr. Pierpont Morgan. It 
lies in the inexhaustible treasure of her own soil, husbanded with infi- 


nite diligence and skill by her people, and renewed every spring, 
through the mystic operation of Nature.” 


O feed this spirit of renewal, to make it penetrate into all parts 
of France and throughout the social structure of the nation, is 
the purpose of the Liberals and the Idealists, as it has been 

their earnest work during the past decade or more. The chief instru- 
ments which they employ in their labor are intellectual sincerity, 
justice, and philanthropy, and these are surely the most accurate that 
exist. As is demonstrated in the quotation just made, which is a tabu- 
lation of pure facts, these reformers have not to deal with a decadent 
nation as certain critics contend. ‘The internal enemies of France, 
although subtle and persistent, are such as may be overcome by 
patience, forethought, and fortitude, and even the nightmare visions 
of a perishing race, are not justified by reliable calculation. The low 
birth rate in France must be judged comparatively, rather than abso- 
lutely; for, if the latter standard be accepted, the Anglo-Saxons ap- 
pear decadent beside the Teutonic races, and the Teutons themselves 
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beside the Slavs. Nor are the external enemies of France so formid- 
able as they seem: especially the Empire which deprived her of the 
Rhine frontier. Modern Germany possesses no power of assimila- 
tion and is in hostile contact with almost every stock in Europe: keep- 
ing persistently under the harrow of her government Slavs, Danes, 
Poles, Italians, Frenchmen and Alsacians, who but bide their time to 
resist tyranny. If among these races we take the Poles for an exam- 
ple, we shall find their national feeling to be as strong as it was at the 
time of their subjugation, although they have been annexed for more 
than a century; while the continental journals constantly print inci- 
dents which show an equally hostile spirit on the part of other peoples 
oppressed by the same great power. Therefore, the Third Republic 
rallies about her all those races who either hate the pressure of the 
North German Empire, or who fear the extension of its power. 

So, all things well considered, the field for the labors of the 
Liberals and Idealists in France, is free, wide and fertile. They have 
but to proceed by modern methods in order to be wholly successful. 
The Protestant religionists have only to adapt and conform their 
church organizations to the traditional spirit of their cause. Their 
clergy have already proclaimed the duty of Christianity to consider 
the economic claims of the laboring classes, rather than to offer them, 
as in the past, a crust of bread and a strong dose of sound doctrine. 
At the same time, these students recognize the legitimate rights of the 
rich: seeking thus to build up a stable, social fabric, in which, as in 
Plato’s Republic, the classes shall be thoroughly interdependent. 

One of these idealists—and one of the most useful and distin- 
guished of the body— it is now our happiness to welcome among us in 
the person of M. Charles Wagner. Hecan do much for us by preach- 
ing, in his individual way, against vanity, jealousy and envy,which are 
the special vices of republics. He further interests us as a type of 
man who could not be produced by the social conditions of America. 
German and Frenchman meet in him to create sentiment and the log- 
ical faculty, the joy of living,and the power to translate that joy into 
words of crystal clarity. He has the simplicity of the peasant joined 
to the wisdom and the experience of the savant. He is a true French 
republican, coming from the region which gave birth to the Marsetl- 
laise, and, later, to those two eminent patriots, who together told, in the 
most appealing of literary forms, the story of the rise of French free- 
dom and of its betrayal by the Bonapartes. The work of Rouget de 
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Lisle and of Erckmann-Chatrian was accomplished through the song 
and the romances which rank among the most precious immaterial 
monuments of France. The work of Charles Wagner for his Father- 
land, by reason of the necessities of the period, is graver and more 
spiritual. The scene of his activity is in the midst of the “Young 
France” of the twentieth century, by the side of the student, the work- 
man, and the peasant. Removed from this place, he can not be 
rightly understood or appreciated. To make of him, or his books, 
the interest of a passing hour, as the fashionable world last year made 
“Parsifal,” is to treat him and them lightly and contemptuously. In 
order that full personal justice may be done him, he must be recog- 
nized as an integral part of the liberal humanitarian movement in 
France. 


EFORE considering the question of a practical re- 
turn to the simplicity of which we dream, it will 

be necessary to define simplicity in its very essence. 
For in regard to it people commit the same error that 
we have just denounced, confounding the secondary 
with the essential, substance with form. They are 


tempted to believe that simplicity presents certain ex- 
ternal characteristics by which it may be recognized, 
and in which it really consists. Simplicity and lowly 
station, plain dress, a modest dwelling, slender means, 
poverty—these things seem to go together. Neverthe- 
less, this is not the case. Just now I passed three men 
on the street; the first in his carriage; the others on 
foot, and one of them shoeless. The shoeless man does 
not necessarily lead the least complex life of the three. 
It may be, indeed, that he who rides in his carriage is 
sincere and unaffected, in spite of his position, and is 
not at all the slave of his wealth; it may be also that 
the pedestrian in shoes neither envies him who rides, nor 
despises him who goes unshod; and lastly, it is possi- 
ble that under his rags, his feet in the dust, the third 
man has a hatred of simplicity, of labor, of sobriety, 
and dreams only of idleness and pleasure. 


THE ESSENCE OF SIMPLICITY 
CHARLES WAGNER. 








THE LESSON OF SCULPTURE 
BY BARR FERREE 


CULPTURE is the one art whose value as a public 
decoration needs no argument for its support. It is the 
earliest of the decorative arts, for though architecture 
existed before sculpture, it was in carving that man 
seems first to have given evidence of the decorative gift. 
Its value as a record and as a memorial was so quickly 

learned and so generally recognized in the early centuries of civiliza- 
tion that much of the culture of past periods can be restored by means 
of the sculpture which they produced. 

But the modern observer of art—and the observer is much more 
frequently met than the student—need not go back to early times to 
learn its value, either in itself, as an adjunct to a building, or as part of 
a scheme of public decoration. Such are the three aspects in which 
sculpture has been employed, and the examples of its use are almost 
without number. The modern question—the question which con- 
cerns us of to-day—is not so much what has been done, but what les- 
sons can be drawn from past experiences for modern use. 

To-day, the advocate of sculpture is likely to be dazzled by what is 
known of the past and what has survived until now. He will exclaim 
at the countless statues of imperial Rome, and bewilder his hearers by 
enumerating the multitude of statues, large and small, on the cathe- 
dral of Chartres. Nor will his claim rest on statistics alone, for 
astonishing as the record of number is, it will be surpassed by the 
quality of the art value. 

There is small merit in the multiplicity of statues. Sculpture is 
the most difficult of the arts, and can be the highest expression of man’s 
art culture. It can also reveal the utter incapability of the men who 
attempt to practise it. All sculpture is not good, but bad sculpture 
can not exist in a community in which the art sense has been so thor- 
oughly developed as to form a critical public. 

The problem for to-day, therefore, is not, how much sculpture can 
we have, but what good sculpture can we obtain, and display to our 
public? In the great sculpture periods: those of classic Greece, im- 
perial Rome, the Middle Ages in northern Europe, the period of the 
Renascence in Italy, the later Renascence in France—there was no 
need to instruct the people in the art, nor to tell them why and how 
they should value it. In those days, people worked and thought in 
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art more than they do in our own times; more than they are likely to 
do again. Centuries long, art was the medium for intellectual ex- 
pression, and painting, sculpture, and architecture flourished marvel- 
ously. We can not hope that appreciation and cultivation of the arts 
will arise again in the same way. Modern art appreciation must be 
different from the classic, mediaeval, or Renascence appreciation. 
We can not and shall not think of art in the way in which it was 
regarded in those past ages; nor shall we practise it as it was practised 
then. But we shall have modern appreciation, modern methods, and 
modern results; and the great problem of the day is for all art lovers 
and art workers so to develop and forward the cause of art that it may 
regain once more the high levels of the past, albeit it speak in a new 
and modern tongue, distinctively our own. 

We must not decry the art of our own time. Men can only do 
the best they can, and they can only take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties which are offered them, or which they may carve out for them- 
selves. A goodly step forward will be the recognition of essential 
differences in art—in methods and in work—in our day, from the art 
of previous days. Classic art, mediaeval art, Renascence art, were 
supremely great, because they were a natural product of their own 
period. If modern art is to be equally supreme, it must be equally 
spontaneous. But it can not be classic, or mediaeval, or Renascence, 
it must stand alone. It can only command respect, and win admira- 
tion, if it is modern. 

A word of caution is needful. Modernity in sculpture, or in any 
form of art, is not synonymous with oddity, with unknown and un- 
couth combinations, or forms. It is not strained or forced art. It is 
neither forced, nor a clever transcript of a respectable academicism. 
The living sculptor must not only feel that he is alive in the twentieth 
century. He must further express modern life, thought, feeling and 
culture in his work. It is an indefinable quality, but not the less 
essential because it is difficult to describe it in words. 

While it is an essential requirement that modern sculptors be 
modern, it is nevertheless true that the only real lessons in the sculp- 
tor’s art are to be derived from a study of the past, by sculpture pro- 
duced before the nineteenth century. For if the eighteenth century 
sculpture of France is not all inspiring, that period produced much fine 
work which no present-day sculptor can ignore. The museums of 
Europe are thronged with masterpieces from the past: many of them 
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of so supreme a quality that it would be folly to emulate them, and 
preposterous to seek to improve on them. Yet it is by contemplating 
just these works that the modern sculptor finds his noblest inspirations 
and is the more keenly inspired to greater effort himself. 

But he must know how to use his study and how to profit by it. 
The truly great artist has no difficulty in this. Michelangelo loved, 
above all things, to study the remains of classic art, but save for a few 
minor pieces which were frankly modeled on Roman works, his own 
sculpture was so entirely of his own day and of such penetrating mod- 
ernity that we to-day feel its living force and value. Here was 
rational study of the past, a proper appreciation of its works, a mastery 
of its secrets, and a final translation of its achievements into the mas- 
ter’s own native tongue and that of his own time. No sculptor suc- 
ceeded in so assimilating what he saw, studied and meditated, as 
Michelangelo, until Rodin struck a new note in sculpture with his 
astonishing art. 

Supreme geniuses such as Michelangelo and Rodin—and I couple 
their names only as those of the most remarkable sculptors of their 
respective times—appear so rarely that epochs in art are named from 
them, and earlier and later sculpture is reckoned in its relationship 
tothem. The bulk of sculpture is produced by the lesser men, for the 
very reason that the lesser men are more numerous. Many of these 
may, in themselves, be men of fine ability producing work of a very 
high order; but the larger amount of sculpture produced in any one 
century—for example—comes from chisels not handled by supreme 
artists. The more reason, therefore, for the study of great works by 
every one engaged in art workmanship! The artist, if he does not 
himself produce masterpieces, can at least familiarize himself with 
those wrought by greater hands than his, and improve himself as best 
he may. 

The duty of the technician in art is, therefore, very clear. That of 
the connoisseur and art lover is not less evident. No art is possible 
without a public to support it. The responsibility for art rests upon 
the people, and of no form is this more true than sculpture, since 
sculpture is the most public of the arts. The patron of the painter 
may hang his treasures in his private gallery; the architect is so con- 
cerned with business details that he is often—and many times with 
utter justice—not ranked as an artist at all; more than for any other 
artist the public is the patron of the sculptor, since it is in public 
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work, in monuments and external decorations, that the latter has his 
most frequent rewards and wins his largest quotum of praise. 

And the true artist lives on praise and appreciation: to him it is 
more than the nectar of life. It is life itself. A painter may gain 
reputation, although his work be known and loved by a few only. 
The sculptor must please and satisfy many thousands, and win praise, 
or merit dissatisfaction from very many people to whom he is not even 
aname. His art is not only difficult, technically and artistically, but 
the conditions under which it is shown are most complicated, often 
most disheartening. 

There is need for change and progress. Modern sculpture does not 
suffer from lack of practitioners, nor even from lack of those who are 
competent. There are sculptors to-day producing work which, if not 
of the very highest rank, is yet so good as to promise durable reputa- 
tion for them. It is not men who are needed, but rather wider appre- 
ciation of their works, broader knowledge of their achievements, live- 
lier satisfaction in their capabilities. It is not the sculptors who need 
the spur, but the public, the great unwashed in art—if I may be per- 
mitted a barbarous expression—who know only what they like, and 
who like so little that it does not matter at all what their views may be 
on so important a subject. 

The very first thing the public needs to know is how sculpture may 
be used and what itis for. Like the sculptor, it needs to study the art 
of the past, but for its own reasons. The public needs to study art to 
learn what it really is, to understand its earlier relations to the public 
of past times; to apprehend the conditions under which sculpture will 
best flourish, and to realize that art is not summed up and complete in 
the art of the present day and generation. It needs to learn, learn, 
learn. And the more difficult it is to learn, the more the records must 
be studied. 

Art knowledge is difficult to impart. Many people think that 
they can get on without it, and many so exist. A very great deal of 
pleasure is lost thereby, but the ignorant ones never know what they 
have missed. Still, a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump, and a 
few energetic workers can often accomplish wonders. There is no 
need for discouragement. Our sculptors do not have the opportuni- 
ties enjoyed by other sculptors in more favorable times, but they are 
more and more winning their way. The question is not so much what 
they can do, but what opportunities the public will give them. 
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A SECOND LESSON OF SCULPTURE: THE 
ART CONSIDERED AS A PUBLIC SERVANT 
BY IRENE SARGENT 


M|HERE occurs in Mr. Barr Ferree’s “Lesson of Sculp- 
ture,” a passage which commands attention by reason of 
the truth which it so vigorously expresses. It reads: 

“The living sculptor must not only feel that he is 
alive in the twentieth century. He must further express 
—— modern life, thought, feeling, and culture in his work.” 
Then, as examples of the spirit which he advocates, the writer 
adduces two geniuses, Michelangelo and Rodin; saying of the former, 
that while he studied the antique with passion, he remained a modern; 
and intimating of the latter that while his work is the synthetic expres- 
sion of all the great periods of art which have preceded us, its strongest 
quality is that which causes the spectator of his statues to feel that he 
is personally addressed in the language of his own time. 

Dissenters from Mr. Ferree’s opinions will not be found among 
the critics, who agree that Rodin is one of the epoch-makers in his 
art, such as have arisen but a few times in the history of civilization, 
and that generations will pass, before the vitality of his works shall be 
exhausted, and they shall come to be regarded as museum objects, 
rather than as transcripts of life. 

But it must be acknowledged that Rodin occupies in sculpture 
much the same position that Puvis de Chavannes occupied in paint- 
ing; that he is in advance of his century, having “the future in his 
mind ;” that his works are so simplified as to fail of popular appre- 
ciation, and possess little charm for eyes accustomed to the complexity 
of weaker presentments of ideas and affectations of style. 

Still, they are so filled with power and life that even those who are 
unpleasantly impressed by them, are compelled to return again and 
again, actually to examine them, or, if they are not accessible, to review 
them in thought. This fact shows that they will long remain models 
toward which art will tend, thus becoming more direct in statement— 
consequently, stronger in appeal, more significant, and more impor- 
tant in the daily life of the people. 

The art of sculpture is coming to be recognized in America as a 
public servant of great value, as it has been done in all the distinctive 
periods of history. But in order to insure its maximum effectiveness 
it must be allowed to proceed upon a natural, original development. 
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It is too much to expect that a second Rodin will arise among us in our 
own time, but his works should be explained to the people, and his 
influence propagated, so that his point of view of work may be gained 
by both sculptors and people. By this means, there might be created 
a public art which would instruct and refine; which would play, to 
some degree, the part sustained by it in classical and in mediaeval 
times. 

The quality so prominent in the work of Rodin, the point so neces- 
sary to be emphasized, at the moment when the question of municipal 
art is obtaining recognition as one of the greatest concerns of the 
people, is the force, the simplicity, the dignity with which his thoughts 
are clothed. ‘They come out sharp and clear from their hard medium 
of expression. There is no entanglement of the idea in the marble. 
The critical spectator examines one of his statues, and feels himself 
in the naked presence of the principle underlying the work. The 
“Thinker” at the “Gate of Hell” is a man oppressed by all the vexed 
sociological questions of the hour, and smitten by the “world-pain.” 
“The Kiss” is a primitive expression of passion which transmits to 
the spectator the tremulous joy quivering through the undulating 
lines of the marble and making it appear like warm flesh. “The 
Waves” are the very essence and personification of arrested motion. 
And so, the same criticism might be continued through the list of 
Rodin’s works. In them the essential thing is always presented, 
stripped bare of all that hinders the eye and the thought. 

The opposite of these works is found in the sculpture of the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Westminster and St. Paul’s, London, teem with portrait statues, 
which are but masses of trophies and symbols, and wherein the human 
element is lost in details of costume. The same is true and even more 
apparent, if possible, in the work of the decadent Italians found in 
the Campi Santi throughout Italy. In such sculpture, the art be- 
comes a dishonest public servant, inculcating only a love of display, 
and ministering to no human sentiment except that of family pride. 
On the other hand, when principles are seized, made visible, and 
presented in proper, tangible, enduring form, as through marbles dis- 
played in public places, their educative value, their moral influence, 
is incalculable. One condition only must be observed, in order that 
this effect may be insured: that is, the works must be sincere, sponta- 
neous, a-light with the first fire of conception; never executed under 
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the spur of necessity, or in obedience to some short-lived passion, or 
fashion of the time. 

In the role of an effective public servant, sculpture has been 
always direct, even popular, in expression. That is, it has always 
voiced the thought of the people, however dignified the form in which 
that thought has been clothed. Of this truth the Greek temple carv- 
ings and statues are a brilliant proof, as well as are the stones of the 
Gothic cathedrals, whose facades were pictorial Bibles before the age 
of printing. 

To cause a return to this direct expression of principle through 
the medium of sculpture should be an important object of the munici- 
pal art societies which are multiplying throughout our country with 
the object of making the small common in the town of minor im- 
portance equally as educative, as morally influential, as the great 
square, or the decorative avenue of a capital city. 

As yet, as is inevitable in a country, young, large, and diversified 
in material resource, accomplishment in municipal art is confined to 
the older culture of the Atlantic seaboard, and to a few points of the 
Middle West. In these places, certain statues and reliefs have been 
erected which, national and original in character, bear favorable 
comparison with the best recent municipal art of the Old World. In 
the “Lincoln” of St. Gaudens, the “Puritan” of the same sculptor, the 
“Nathan Hale,” of Macmonnies, force and simplicity are the charac- 
teristics of the artistic treatment. And it is safe to say that years, per- 
haps, centuries, will pass before public and critics will regard them as 
having lost through age their significance and strength. All these 
truly American works, considered in comparison with those which 
have preceded them, as well as considered absolutely in themselves, 
are steps toward the simplicity, the synthesis of Rodin: toward the 
presentation of a chosen principle under a form which is its natural 
garment, and the only one necessary and appropriate to it. 

The character of the ideas or principles chosen for presentation 
must receive adequate attention also, if we wish to make of sculpture 
a faithful public servant, as a source of inspiration to patriotic, intel- 
lectual, moral and humane effort. In this study, we may gain a lesson 
from certain foreign towns, as to the manner in which they have 
recently employed sculpture as a factor in municipal art and life. This 
lesson we shall find to be one of both incentive and warning; of things 
to be emulated, and things to be avoided. It should serve to keep us 
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within our own traditions, and to cause us to honor and commemorate 
the principles which gave birth to our nation, and which have since 
fostered its growth and preserved its constitution. 

Among these foreign towns conspicuous examples exist in Berlin, 
Paris, and the cities of Belgium, which latter are really separate city- 
republics united in a league for mutual advantage in political and 
commercial affairs. 

From the first example, Berlin, the lesson, in spite of its beauty 
and dignity of presentation, is largely one of warning. To begin: 
the present great city is an artificial capital. It is set in a marshy 
plain, and on the banks of an insignificant stream. Its population, 
within the last three decades, has increased astonishingly, not largely 
because of the legitimate development of its trade and industries, but 
owing to the prestige gained by it as the chief city of the German 
Empire, through the result of the Franco-Prussian War. From 
these facts it is easy to argue the character of the municipal art which 
has there latterly received the strongest of impulses. The first 
object of this art, directed by the Emperor, is ancestor-worship: a 
primitive instinct, it is true, but, in this case, so splendidly disguised 
that it appears, at first thought, to be only a successful effort to beautify 
agreatcity. The Siegesallee (Avenue of Victory) bears a significant 
name, and constitutes an act of homage, expressed in artistic terms, 
performed in favor of the forefathers of the present ruler. Further, 
it emphasizes the leadership of Prussia in the great federation of 
German States. The marble hemicycles, offering seats to prome- 
naders, from which they may study the portrait-statues of centuries of 
Prussian princes, are most skilfully arranged. The eye is gratified by 
the rhythm of the curves which succeed one another with wave-like 
effect; while the attractions of varied physiognomy and costume 
awaken, even in the most careless foreigner, an interest in the history 
which he sees illustrated with such masterful power. And this Ave- 
nue is but a detail chosen from a system of municipal art, splendid and 
formal, logically arranged, logically applied, and serving an impor- 
tant political purpose. Its effect makes for cohesion and assimila- 
tion: two qualities lacking, to a great degree, in the Empire, and yet 
necessary to the permanence of the organization. It can not act 
otherwise than as a powerful spur to patriotism and national pride. 
Yet the principle which it represents is not one indicative of high 
civilization. The art of sculpture is here used as a public servant to 
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exalt the memories of men of blood and iron, to glorify war and con- 
quest. ‘This system of municipal art is certainly mediaeval in spirit, 
although it is clothed in the most modern and learned of forms. It 
follows the policy announced by the young Emperor upon his acces- 
sion to power, when he called upon his people to remember that he 
was their Kriegsherr (feudal war-lord). Nor, in certain of its man- 
ifestations, does it fail to reveal that peculiarly German sentiment of 
mingled cruelty and religious instinct which was satirized by some 
clever wit in a telegraphic message purported to have been sent from 
a battlefield by the old Kaiser Wilhelm to the Empress Augusta: 

Ten thousand Frenchmen sent below: 

Praise God from whom all blessings flow! 

And this criticism is made in no carping or flippant spirit of cen- 
sure: rather with due recognition of all that paternalism is effecting 
for the cause of art in Germany, and, at the same time, with regret for 
the specific character which municipal art is made to assume in the 
capital city of the Empire. 

If now we turn to the recent public sculpture executed in America, 
we find at least the spirit of the work to be higher and purer. We see 
stress laid upon public virtue as a means of nation-building. And 
even when war-scenes are presented, as on the “Shaw Memorial,” in 
Boston, an act of self-sacrifice, of supreme devotion to justice, is held 
up to the admiration of the people; war being incidental to the situa- 
tion, and the dignity of personal character the essential. The same 
spirit—that is, homage paid to a principle—is equally strong in that 
other work of St. Gaudens, “The Puritan,” which stands in a public 
square in Springfield, Massachusetts. This statue can not do other- 
wise than keep strong in the memory of the people the significance of 
one of the most structural elements of our nation. It is a tribute to 
the power of stern virtues which is well offered in an age of mate- 
rialism. 

If now, we again turn to foreign cities, which must, for a certain 
time yet, serve as our guides in the promotion of municipal art, we 
can not do better than to make a rapid survey of the cities of Belgium, 
in which a learned national society is actively displaying that combi- 
nation of taste and practical sense characteristic of the race, and so 
admirably judged by Taine, in his “Art in the Netherlands.” In all 
these cities, sculpture in the public squares serves the same purpose as 
the mural paintings on the interior walls of the town-halls and guild- 
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houses. It is a voice telling of the power, material or intellectual, 
exercised by the ancestors of the present citizens, and urging these 
latter to repair decay; to reach out by commerce and colonization, 
after the manner of their forefathers; to repeat, in a modern sense, 
under the government of King Leopold, all that was accomplished 
in a mediaeval sense, under the old maritime leagues and the civic 
corporations. A few instances of the use of sculpture as a public 
servant in these cities will suffice for illustration. In Antwerp, the 
fountain in the Grand’ Place recalls a legend of the port, which, kept 
constantly before the minds of the people, suggests to them the possi- 
bilities of the sea yet remaining unexplored, and urges them to new 
efforts in their commerce already awakening the fear of London itself. 
In Bruges, now appropriately named the “Dead,” and which, ex- 
clusive of the English quarter, is little else than a museum, we find the 
statue of Jan Van Eyck occupying one of the most important free 
spaces of the city, and again, in the Grand’ Place, a strong appeal is 
made to the corporate spirit of the town by a sculptured group of 
guild-masters who, seven centuries ago, defended the rights and prop- 
erty of the citizens against foreign aggression. As in Antwerp, the 
idea of commerce is presented with emphasis in the works of munici- 
pal sculpture, in Bruges the effect of unity, the honor consequent upon 
the successful pursuit of art, are visibly suggested to the people. In 
Ghent, a new idea is given prominence, because this town is, so to 
speak, a frontier within a nation: that is, a stronghold of the Flemish, 
as opposed to the Walloon, or French, element of Belgium. There- 
fore, calculated as an incentive to racial effort, there rises in the 
cathedral square, a monument to the patriot-poet Willems, who, more 
than a half-century ago, in the early days of the Kingdom of Belgium, 
awakened and led the Flemish Renascence, which is still engaged in 
reviving civic spirit, restoring civic art, and erecting the sectional 
dialect into a language worthy of current and literary use. Finally, 
in Brussels, always the stronghold of French influence, and for three- 
quarters of a century the capital of-the country, we find everywhere, 
outside the royal quarter, sculptured monuments raised to the citizen- 
spirit of liberty, equality and fraternity. Altogether, the lesson in 
municipal sculpture offered by this teeming, laborious, practical, and 
art-loving people is one, which we, initiating a movement similar to 
the work of the Belgian National Society, can not afford to neglect. 
But the final, the broadest lesson of this kind, which we have to 
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learn before reaching a definite success in our task, is given us by the 
capital city of our sister republic, France. And this is partially due 
to the fact that Paris is the most important municipal body in the 
world, not excepting the Corporation of the City of London, which, 
although standing for the highest principles of citizenship, is neces- 
sarily limited in its functions. Paris, as the evolutionized city, as the 
strong survivor of the most overwhelming disasters, as a vigorous 
organism delivered alike from the slavery of monarchy and the slavery 
of anarchy, as the spirit of democracy made visible, has much that is 
valuable and necessary to teach us in the lesson of municipal sculp- 
ture. In visiting her parks and squares, in threading her old carre- 
fours, and turning the corners of her picturesque streets, wherever we 
turn, like Cicero in the Roman Forum, “we tread upon some land- 
mark of history.” Groups, single statues, busts, and tablets every- 
where confront us as tributes raised to the distinguished men by the 
grateful country and city. It is the latest of these works of municipal 
art which are the most significant to us; for they show conclusively 
that France is once more the “soldier of God,” seeking peace, and 
exerting herself to hasten the time when weapons shall be cast aside. 
These monuments celebrate in large measure, the victories of mind 
over matter, the conquests of philosophy, science, and art, the accom- 
plishments of humanitarianism. From them we should learn to 
pursue our own municipal art movement in a parallel direction, 
keeping within our traditions, raising in the proper places monuments 
to those who have “deserved well of the Republic:” honoring the 
Puritan, the Hollander, the French explorer and missionary, those 
who preserved the Constitution, and the heroes of our own day; above 
all, placing before the people with simplicity, strength and synthetic 
power, the principles represented by all these elements of good. 







M. WAGNER’S LECTURE: * MY BOOKS AND 
MY OCCASIONS FOR WRITING THEM 


sae CHARLES WAGNER lectured in the Craftsman 
i 07 | Meeting Room, Craftsman Building, Syracuse, on the 
| \ vy) evening of October 11. His subject, “My books and 
IN fon my occasions for writing them,” was, as usual, treated in 
AS English and without reference to notes. In his own 
——~ language, M. Wagner is an extemporaneous speaker, 

preparing his matter carefully, and trusting to the inspiration of the 
moment for his choice of fitting words. In English, he follows the 
same method, as far as he is permitted by his command of our tongue. 
For a number of years, he has possessed a reading knowledge of 
English, and, in view of his visit to America, he has studied both the 
written and the spoken language. Therefore, while yet in Paris, he 
reduced to the form of a conférence, or lecture, all that he wished to 
say to his foreign audiences, and it is from this fund that he draws, 
when speaking among us; remaining faithful to the general thought 
previuusly formulated, but constantly reaching out for new illustra- 
tions and figures of speech, as his facility increases. His lecture, as it 
is here given, is reported and unified from two occasions: M. Wagner 
having spoken on the afternoon of October 11,at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Auburn, and on the evening of the same day in Syracuse. 

On the latter occasion he was presented to his audience by Dr. 
Samuel R.Calthrop, pastor of the May Memorial ( Unitarian) Church. 
This distinguished man who, to his profound learning, adds the broad- 
est human sympathies, showed his appreciation of the real work of 
the foreigner, by saying: “M. Wagner is one of those humanitarians 
who are attempting to save our young men, especially the youth of the 
Republic of France to mankind and to God. He is one of those lib- 
eral pastors who possess the happy art of working with all sorts and 
conditions of men. He has delightful relations with Catholics and 
Protestants, Jews and sectarians; asking only that they all labor for 
God, and lead just, pure and noble lives. It is with great pleasure 
that I present to you the author of the ‘Simple Life,’ the one who him- 
self proves how beautiful that life can be.” 

M. Wagner then addressing his audience, said: 

In beginning, I must ask your indulgence. For the gray-haired 
man standing before you is the youngest public speaker who ever lift- 
ed his voice in your Republic. My gray hairs prove the Frenchman 
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in me to be a mature, almost an old man; while the Englishman in me 
has reached the age of but two years, and the English public speaker 
scarcely that of six months. The latter will behave in accordance 
with his youth. Serious accidents are to be expected. In using the 
word “accidents,” 1 mean actual crimes. You will see me handling 
your strong language roughly. There will be wounded adjectives, 
lynched pronouns, verbs crushed, and some altogether murdered. 
But as these crimes will be the result of neither malice nor premedita- 
tion, I am sure that you, having recovered from your first horror, will 
grant me a general absolution. 

I shall divide the time which I am to pass in America into two 
parts ; taking care scrupulously to fill every hour; for if time is money, 
life is gold. One part I shall devote to learning and listening, in that 
strenuous school of men which constitutes the American nation. Dur- 
ing the other part of my stay, I shall speak to your people from out 
my overflowing heart. 

What I have come to study here is not your tremendous activity, the 
ceaseless labor of your populous cities, the wonderful accomplish- 
ments of your industry, or the physical features of your far-reaching 
country. All these things belonging to you, whether they are the 
productions of Nature, or yet the works of man, awaken the wonder 
of the world. But I have not come to study things which may be seen 
by the eye, or touched by the hand. Civilizations, cities and laws are 
the work of men. They issue from men’s hearts. “Heart,” says the 
Bible, “is the well-spring of life.” This is what I have come to seek: 
the heart of America. I want to discover the hidden power which is 
ceaselessly carrying you onward. I am a pilgrim toward the inner- 
most sanctuary where burns the sacred fire of your tradition, your 
faith, your ideals: a fire kindled long ago, and which you must tend 
carefully, in order that it shine upon you in the present, and lend its 
guiding rays to your future. 

I come to speak to you of the simple life, the true life, from 
which proceeds all my work, and which was born from my experi- 
ences. This new conception of life grows out of life itself. I am not 
a recluse, a sedentary reformer, a dreamer in a narrow cell opening 
his spirit-wings in an impossible Utopia. I have nothing in common 
with those who lament constantly that they were not born in the times 
of their great-grandfathers. I am the son of this time. I find it 
every day more fascinating. I love it for its greatness, its labors, its 
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miseries and pains. And for the very reason that I so love it, I can 
not endure to see men wasting their strength, their money and blood 
for idle fancies. Of these idle fancies 
“T have drunk the endearment 
And eaten of the dismay.” 
I have tasted the witchery of them and their intoxicating bitterness. 


IFE is the highest gift that we have received. The chief lesson 
that I have learned is that man should make a good use of his 
life. That gift should not be wasted. It must be-made to serve 

the purpose which animated the mind of the Lord of Life when He 
gave it to us. 

In order to realize that purpose, life needs to be normal. It is 
normal when it is simplified, relieved from useless hindrances: effect- 
ing a maximum of beauty, justice, happiness, confidence in God, with 
a minimum of embarrassment. Simplicity is not confessed by signs. 
It is an aim, a condition of mind, a thing to be gained by conquest. 
To attain it many steps must be taken, many battles fought. Many 
times we shall halt. But we shall be willing to take the steps and fight 
the battles when we shall be convinced that there is nothing better 
than simplicity. All great things are simple: great pictures, great 
sculptures, great books and poems. Nothing is better, nothing is 
higher in all departments of life—in society, in political affairs, even 
in religion—than simplicity, which is the synonym of truth. 


UMAN ideals find expression in the lifeof man, who is by 

nature spontaneous. Freedom is necessary to the child, that 

he may develop broadly. Whether gold, marble, granite, or 
simple clay be employed as material, how much depends upon the 
way the substance is handled! A bad workman can spoil a block of 
the finest marble. A genius can immortalize a block of common 
stone, or breathe a soul into a lump of clay. This bad workman, or 
this genius, symbolizes education in its different forms. Some chil- 
dren need to be watched and tended with intelligence, rather than to 
be chiseled into shape like a block of marble, or modeled like clay. 
Too often in our homes we build barriers about our children, and give 
them nothing from the outside. They must take our creed, our life, 
ourideals. There is great danger in ultra-careful education, in which 
everything is planned and mapped out at the beginning. Those who 
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suffer most from it are the impetuous, warm-hearted children, who 
need a large share of liberty. To illustrate I will take my own case. 
My father was a country pastor, who allowed me almost complete 
liberty. He gave me the habit of going to church on Sunday, and 
explained many serious things to me; yet he did not destroy my spon- 
taneity. I remember that often, as a child, I went to worship the 
moon in a little balcony at the front of our house. But never did my 
father come to say to me: “Little pagan, why do you worship the 
moon? You must worship God alone, and He is aspirit.” No! He, 
no doubt, thought to himself: “The boy is too young to understand 
that God is a spirit. Let him, for the time being, worship the moon 
and take it for a living being. Gradually, it will develop in him the 
consciousness of what is Divine, and when he is older, he will worship 
the Invisible Light of which all visible light is only the faint image.” 
And he was right. 

This principle of education I have kept all my life. To look for 
myself, never to be afraid: to look alike at Nature, at God, at men, at 
things, at books, at thoughts, directly, and with great respect. As a 
child, I was naturally religious, and I never looked at an animal, a 
flower, a sunrise, a cloud, without lifting my soul toward God. So, 
now, when I need to feel the deep things of life, I turn backward to 
my childhood, and I look upon men and things: birds, flowers, heaven 
and earth with the eyes of the child that I was. I would not give up 
the pure memories, the serenity, the feeling of blessed safety, the senti- 
ment of universal intimacy, in which one has a brotherly feeling for 
the ants that run under the grass, for the sunbeams that play on the 
meadows: I would not yield such treasures for all the riches of the 
world. 

In the days of my childhood, I learned to look at things for myself; 
to drink from the fountains of life for myself, without even the page 
of a book between my sight and the source, or a glass in which to 
convey the water to my lips. Oh, that men would come to the spring 
and drink for themselves! I have learned that there are two kinds of 
drinkers. Those who drink with their own mouths, and those who 
drink with other men’s mouths. We have men thinking nothing for 
themselves and full of the idea that others must think for them. 
Nobody can drink for us if we are thirsty. We must drink for our- 
selves. 

I believe that God has given to every man, as well as to every tree, 
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his own roots, whereby he may obtain the sap necessary to produce 
fruit. I can never be satisfied with whatever is told to me about God, 
the universe, the soul; about the relations between the human and the 
Divine. I hold that there is no truth which can be obtained by proxy. 


O I came into the large world of men and women with this 
S method: to think for myself and to speak freely what I thought. 
And when the time came for me to speak, I found myself an 
isolated man. At the beginning of my ministry, I had no place, no 
pulpit. I was “a voice crying in the wilderness,” but I remained 
true to the inner voice, the voice within myself. When I was tired 
and sad, I went away alone; then I heard the voice speak plainly: 
“Trust thyself,” as your own great Emerson has said; then, too, came 
the words of that Greater One than he: “Fear not, I am thy helper!” 
I continued to speak as I felt, and soon the barrenness about me 
became fertile and living. You can be sure that this miracle will be 
wrought always, if you are simple, natural and good. Be true to 
yourself and God, and you will surely find your echo. In every man 
there is that which must respond, give echo, to the good. Let this be 
your rule: “Fear nothing and conceal nothing. Speak as naturally 
as you breathe and live. Unfurl your thought like a standard!” 
You will soon come upon kindred souls who speak your tongue 
and who love you for fearing nothing. When I was a common, 
unknown man, I soon found friends. I remember with joy those first 
gatherings in a small room in which thoughts tried their strength, as 
birds try their wings. They were not large audiences, but all were 
earnest men representing all classes of society: souls seeking eagerly, 
as I myself had sought so long, for a new and living form in which to 
express the old truths of faith and life. Soon these good friends 
began to regret that the words of the gospel of simplicity were spoken 
toso few. They came to me, again and again, to say: “You must speak 
to the world. You must write a book.” I laughed and said that I 
could not. A book to me seemed a dead photograph, and I wanted 
words full of life. I did not want to be seated. I prefer walking to 
sitting, and riding to walking. Vigor, movement, action, life! that 
was what I demanded. But these friends argued with me that a book 
goes everywhere; that it becomes a companion and friend to people 
all over the world who can never hear the actual voice of a speaker. 
So, at last, I, who preferred to speak rather than to write, wrote a 
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book. That was when I was thirty-eight years old, and my first book 
was a record of action and life, called “Justice.” 

I had been a fighter from my earliest years. I dare say my experi- 
ence is repeated by the young men of to-day. My youth was a time 
full of battles; conflicts of individuals and interests ; thoughts warring 
with one another; above all, floating in the air and ringing in my ears 
the cursed war cry: “I have nothing in common with thee.” In 
religion, I was tossed about between the most exclusive, most con- 
servative, traditional orthodoxy and that species of thought held by 
both laity and clergy, which was the boldest, if not the most negative 
and revolutionary. By birth, I was an Alsacian, and the terrible war 
of 1870 was hardly over. So, I found myself in the focus of one of 
the most vehement international conflicts of modern history. My 
education had led me to understand both adversaries and to appreciate 
in each one of them the best he had. I was living among disinherited, 
denationalized, and most humble people, and I had for them the full 
sympathy of kinship. I found in them wisdom, justice and devotion. 
But I had friends also in the higher social class. Each side tried to 
win me over to its exclusiveness. I found myself constantly between 
eager fighters: I suffered much, and all that I saw and felt I put into 
my book, “Justice,” for I wanted it to be a plea for equity between man 
and man. I tried to show that we can do nothing without others, and 
for that reason we should be honest, true and just in our dealings with 
one another. 


N 1892, I wrote my second book, “Youth.” I have always loved 
young people, and I hope ever to keep this love alive in my heart. 
Further than this, I have respected the independence of youth, 

never seeking to exercise undue pressure upon it. Truly to love young 
people is to seek to understand them, to enter into their way of think- 
ing. In order to learn to know the youth of my church thoroughly 
I came in closest touch with them. At our meetings we discussed all 
subjects, but especially religion. Any one was allowed to declare 
without restraint the boldest and most subversive opinions, and all 
were encouraged to express themselves fully. 

Our one rule of discussion was: “Proclaim fairly and fully your 
own ideas, but respect the feelings of others!” As for myself, I inter- 
fered as little as possible, but when the arguments were finished, I 
said: “Now, gentlemen, each of you has said what he thinks. Allow 
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me, in turn, to express my views.” I read my as yet unpublished book, 
“Youth” : thus trying its effect upon juvenile spirits which were for me 
the epitome of the youth of the period. 

This book was crowned by the Académie Francaise, and at once 
grew popular. As I was leaving the session of the Academy, feeling 
very happy, a young printer—one of those who had learned to be 
perfectly frank with me—said: ““M. Wagner, ‘Youth’ may be a great 
book, but it is especially a book for students and cultured persons. 
You ought to write another book, more concise, more simple, which 
might encourage those who are not cultured to effort, and fill them 
with noble aspirations.” 

Reflection soon convinced me of the wisdom of my young friend’s 
advice, and I wrote “Vaillance (Courage) :” a book which has 
wrought much good. 

The germ-thought of the book is: Take courage! What is to do can 
be done by the invincible power of the human soul. Have an aim, 
take courage, and never relax; until you have conquered! Be just, be 
truthful, be honest, be energetic, and everything will open to you! 
It is evil which hinders. Avoid everything bad: bad action, bad 
thought, everything which prevents you from being just to your fellow 
man! 


HUS I had written three books. But, as yet, I had no idea that 

I should ever write one on “The Simple Life.” Things which 

are natural to us, part of ourselves, we are unconscious of know- 

ing. One of the most important things in education is that a man 

should really understand what he knows. Teachers should talk only 

of what is in their own minds. One can be very useful in teaching 

boys, if only one really possesses what he knows. I had been living 

the simple life, suiting to it all my projects and desires; but never had 

I purposed to write about it. The idea of the book came to me as I 
shall relate. 

One day I had to give my blessing to the marriage of a chamber- 
maid and a workman. To these young people—who had perhaps 
four or six friends around them—I spoke upon what should come first 
in home life, and in my accustomed way upon such occasions, with 
cordial sympathy for the young couple, and with entire simplicity. 
The chambermaid was in the employ of Madame Edgar Guinet, who, 
with Mlle. Brisson (the daughter of the well-known French political 
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leader, Ferdinand Brisson), was present at the ceremony. A week 
later, Mlle. Brisson sent for me and told me that she was about to be 
married. In the course of an intimate conversation, she said: “I have 
a favor to ask of you. Will you make me happy by granting it?” I 
replied: “Certainly I will, if it be possible. What is it?” She said: 
“T want you to bless my marriage, and to repeat what you said at the 
wedding of the young couple last week.” “Ah!” I replied, “I cannot 
speak in presence of the two thousand people who will be at your 
marriage—some of them the highest and most learned of all Paris— 
the same words that I spoke to those six persons.” M. Brisson, who 
had heard this part of the conversation, and who is a very simple man, 
exclaimed: “Pastor Wagner, why will you not make my daughter 
happy by speaking as you spoke before those six persons? I think that 
you cannot do better.” I thereupon promised to do what both father 
and daughter desired. 

At the marriage there were cabinet ministers, deputies, members 
of the Academy, professors: all kinds of people whom we call select; 
and before those learned and rich persons I spoke of the simple life, 
just as I had spoken to the humble six a short time before. I urged 
upon my young friends my deep conviction that the true happiness of 
life lay in normal use made of living. My audience was very attentive, 
and the day following I received a letter from M. D’Armand-Collin, 
the publisher. He said: “I should be glad if you would write for my 
firm a book upon the subject of which you spoke yesterday: the simple 
life.’ When I received this letter, an idea rose in my mind like a star, 
and I walked through the room saying aloud: “The simple life! The 
simple life! This book is already written.” I went into the street, 
and, as I walked, I indicated the heads of the chapters. When I 
reached the publishers, I said: “Here are the chapters for “The Simple 
Life.’” He asked: “When will the book be finished,” and I replied: 
“Oh, as to that I do not know. Give me time to write it! I must do 
it calmly.” 

Thus, I had “The Simple Life” within myself without knowing it, 
and this book came to the life of to-day, like a sturdy young boy, born 
in the very heart of his birthday. 

What is in the book: The Simple Life? Only a little domestic 
counsel. Many people think that it is nothing for thinking people. 
The simple life? That is to have but one garment, with a rope to tie 
around it, and to return to the savage state. No! this is not the simple 
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life. The book merely says that if in mind we are simple, then we 
shall life the simple life no matter what our surroundings. To live 
the simple life is to have the force to be men, and to accomplish the 
highest aim of our lives. 

Now we are here in the Craftsman’s Meeting Room. This 
Craftsman is an artist. I will tell you how I understand what it is 
to be an artist. This room is full of simplicity and beauty; its 
lines are strong and rugged. There is one idea here expressed, 
and that one idea gives beauty, and is in itself beauty. All that 
is beautiful in Nature is simple. Look, too, at the enduring 
art of the ancient Greeks! It is all simplicity. The most beautiful 
songs are those of the people in which the soul of man shines through 
in the simplest words and in the simplest form. The highest eloquence 
in every period of humanity is the simple, spontaneous, emotional 
expression of what lies in the heart. A man unable to make gestures 
and having a broken voice, if only he be a good man, has but to say one 
word, and this word is immortal. Often has humanity been helped 
for centuries by such a word. It is the character that speaks. A 
simple word, with one or two simple men behind it, will give spiritual 
life to millions. 

Nothing is greater than simplicity and one may have it free. I 
plead for simplicity in the household. We are often slaves to our 
furniture, to our books, to our curtains, to our rugs, to our ornaments. 
Our garments are often the sign of slavery. I would criticise no one 
unkindly, but you all have seen the young man with the high collar. 
He cannot wear it comfortably, his neck is stretched, but it is the 
custom to wear high collars. There is no more tyrannous power in 
the world than fashion. This collar, higher than the neck is long, is 
only illustrative of what we endure, when we offend simplicity. Ifa 
convocation of rulers should seek to force such a collar upon an un- 
willing world, all young men would unite to fight against such tyran- 
ny, but fashion dictates, and they yield. Many of them, indeed, seem 
to be in the world for little else than to wear such collars. 

I cite this only as an example of what we do. A young boy 
should be simple. We should not “collar” him in any way. The 
question of our hearts should be: “What can I do for him: to keep him 
young; to let him develop, naturally, like a beautiful flower; to help 
him to become a good man?” 

We make errors because we do not see simply. It is as if the shoe 
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should say: “The foot is for me,” instead of the other way: “I am 
made for the foot.” The teacher is for the boy, not the boy for the 
teacher. Youth should be kept away from the old dry pedant, full of 
the knowledge of books, and knowing nothing of Nature and the 
human heart—the boy heart. An illustration will further explain 
my meaning. One day, in France, I entered a public library, where 
I found the librarian alone, seated in a comfortable arm-chair, and 
reading a journal. But it was the delivery hour, and I asked for a 
book. The official did not reply, and continued to read. Again I 
spoke, when he, lowering his paper, and frowning, exclaimed: “Sir, 
you are disturbing the working force of the library.” This man had 
forgotten that the books under his care had been collected for the use 
and pleasure of the people. He looked at things from a false point 
of view. Hewasnotsimple. He believed himself to be the master, 
rather than the servant of the public. He was the shoe to fit the foot. 

Simplicity should rule in everything. For this reason, I began 
my book upon “The Simple Life” with the episode of a bridal couple, 
who, according to the decree of Fashion, have all kinds of things to 
live for. Under such conditions, they have no time for quiet, for the 
pursuit of true aims and real things. And every day they begin their 
useless work anew. All is wrong with them. They should first love 
each other, and let things of minor importance, material things— 
curtains, rugs, furniture—come after. 

If, in the army, the first man were a simple soldier and the last, the 
general, and if the simple soldier commanded the general, the army 
would be a strange one. So, in life, if that which is insignificant give 
the command, the result is the same. Such conditions complicate 
existence. To illustrate: we make a lamp, the purpose of which is to 
give light. We cover it with ornament, and, by this means, impair 
its lighting properties. Is that right? Which is of the first impor- 
tance, the ornament or the light? To care for the important is what I 
strive to teach in my book, “The Simple Life.” 

This book, like a sturdy child, was not content to stay in France. 
It traveled to your country, to which President Roosevelt welcomed 
it with most kind greeting, sending also word to me, through Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, of the Outlook, that he should be glad to meet its 
author. 

Such is the story of my book. It grew out of the simple blessing 
which I gave to the workman and the chambermaid. From this 
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proceeded Mile. Brisson’s request, the publisher’s demand, and the 
written book. If “The Simple Life” had not come into existence, I 
do not think that I should have ever visited America. 

We should ask ourselves: What of the future? What have we to 
give the children: those who come after us, who owe to us the light of 
day, and the teachings which are to make or mar their future? What 
have we to give them? Our civilization, in brilliancy and accomplish- 
ment, surpasses any that has gone before. But if we look to the conse- 
quences upon the human heart and soul, serious questions present 
themselves. Civilization can be a perfect instrument for making 
humanity better and happier, but if it be badly used, wrongly directed, 
it is destructive to peace, happiness, and the good of the soul. In 
looking at the mad struggle for material things, I remember a descrip- 
tion of the Sahara: “Oh, this great, barren, sundried, wilderness! Oh 
for one drop of living water!” And as I see our civilization, which 
should be an instrument for justice and peace, becoming an entangle- 
ment and a bondage; as I see so many things opposing Nature, happi- 
ness, noble life, charity for every one, I own frankly that I feel as the 
poet did in Sahara: “It is one great sunburned, dry wilderness.” The 
soul of man cries aloud for one drop of living water to make a blade of 
grass, a flower in the wilderness: one flower of love, and one flower of 
contentment. For our children we must look at this question, and at 
this moment. Now is the time for preaching the gospel of simplicity. 
I come to give this message to you, as I have given it to my own coun- 
trymen. You are a nation of hurrying, overworked men; yet I have 
looked into your hearts and they are true and sympathetic. You have 
simplicity in your history, in your ancestors, in your traditions. I 
remember the pictures of Washington, Franklin, the Pilgrim Fathers, 
and Lincoln, as I saw them in Philadelphia. These patriots were all 
simple men. I remember, with great pleasure, the simple man who 
is your president: a man of strenuous life, of warm heart and deep 
religious feeling; simple and sincere in all his acts, and therefore in 
his example. I have seen many of your best citizens. They are sim- 
ple, and you, as a people, will return to simplicity. You will not 
allow a false ideal of life to deflect you from your high ideals. You 
will make the conquest of the simple and the real. By this means you 
will not only be happy, but you will lead the life of the best and 
noblest. 

And beyond your ancestors, your history, your traditions, beyond 
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your material prosperity, 1 have looked anxiously. I have seen 
there your national, American Ideal, such as your noblest presidents 
have expressed in happy words, such as you have symbolized in your 
flag: an ideal so pure, so high, that you would not embody it in either 
the form, or the color of things that fade and vanish, but only in that 
which is firm and immutable—the blue of the sky and of the stars of 
the firmament. In that ideal resides simplicity. In realizing it, you 
will remain true to your best and oldest traditions, to the purest of 
your history, and you will be ever young, drinking of the wellspring 
of eternal youth. 

The Simple Life is the sane life. It will remain when the vain 
glory of to-day shall be reduced to ashes. Its aim will endure, even 
when the stars of heaven, tired of their long watching in the night, 
shall close their eyes, like children who want to sleep. 


ANP first, considered in itself, with its attachments, 

its emotions, its sacred treasure, the home is truly 
a sanctuary. Like divinity it has its believers, its faith- 
ful, its altars, its festivals, its rites, its mysteries. Peo- 
ple who no longer profess any religion, have kept the 
cult of the hearth: they believe in it, they cling to it, 
they live upon it. No sacrifice in its defence seems to 
them too great, an attack upon it is to their minds an 
attack upon the very fundamentals of life, and to per- 
vert or profane it is to commit the crime of blasphemy. 
It is sad that anyone should have lost that great lumi- 
nary of the soul, religious faith, but it is well if in the 
midst of this calamity he has been able to preserve the 
religion of the hearth. 


THE RELIGION OF THE HOME 
CHARLES WAGNER. 





ANCIENT GREEK ENCAUSTIC PORTRAITS: A 
CRITICISM BASED UPON THE CELEBRATED 
COLLECTION OF HERR THEODOR GRAF OF 
VIENNA. BY RANDOLPH I. GEARE 


the ancient Egyptians is ascribed the origin of the grue- 
some, although realistic custom of placing an effigy of 
the dead outside the case which contained the mummy. 
This effigy usually consisted only of the head of the 
deceased, which was molded from a composition of sand, 
gypsum and carbonate of lime. 

The Egyptian religion did not contemplate the decay of the body 
after death. The perishable remains were preserved by embalming, 
while the immortal spirit (Ba), as was believed, departed in the Sun- 
Barque, and was carried to the gates of the other world, in the far west, 
beyond Abydos. Should the spirit then be so fortunate as to become 
absorbed into the divinity (Osiris), it still would not lose all its iden- 
tity. It might yet return visibly in its terrestrial form, and it was 
especially to this end that the body was preserved as a mummy, and a 
statue of it placed inthe tomb. Thus the features by which the person 
so represented had been distinguished from other mortals in life, 
would always be recognizable. 

Certainly, as far back as the ninth century before Christ, the cus- 
tom became general of incasing the mummy in a kind of cartonnage, or 
mummy-shaped shell, which latter was placed in a wooden coffin and 
sometimes in a stone sarcophagus, and it was on these cartonnages that 
the molded mask of the face of the dead, usually gilded, or otherwise 
colored, was applied. This custom, which appears to have attained 
its height during the years 664-525 B. C., continued through the Per- 
sian period (525-333 B. C.), and, after the conquest of Egypt by Alex- 
ander the Great, up to the rule of the Ptolemies, by which time 
Hellenic culture had become firmly rooted on the banks of the Nile, 
and interwoven itself with Egyptian usages. Then, the Hellenic 
Egyptians also adopted the practise of preparing their dead for the 
tomb in the form of mummies, but, as the art of painting had suffi- 
ciently advanced to permit the production of fairly accurate like- 
nesses, portraits of the dead took the place of the plastic effigies already 
mentioned. This innovation is believed to have become generally 
established among the Hellenic Egyptians during the third, or the 
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second century before Christ. Certainly, as far back as the latter date, 
many Greeks were embalmed and entombed according to Egyptian 
rites, and not alone in Alexandria, but in Upper and Middle Egypt as 
well, at Thebes, and other places. 

And it is from the burial-place of Kerke in Middle Egypt, in the 
province of Fayim (an extensive oasis fertilized by a branch of the 
Nile, and lying beyond the Libyan mountain-range on the west of the 
valley of the Nile)—a region which, in antiquity, was largely occu- 
pied by Greeks—that convincing evidence of the practise of placing 
portraits of the dead with the mummies has been derived, through the 
discovery of a collection of pictures found at Rubayyat, about twelve 
miles northeast of Fayam. 

The graves in which these portraits once existed had been ransacked 
by thieves who, in their quest for gold, destroyed the mummies and 
coffins, and threw away what was of no value tothem. Included with 
this supposed refuse was a large number of portraits, several of which 
are here reproduced from illustrations prepared under the direction 
of Herr Theodor Graf, a merchant of Vienna, and the owner of the 
collection. 

The chief town of Fayim, Medinet-el-Fayim, is only a short dis- 
tance from the ruins of Krokodilopolis, which under the Ptolemies 
was called Arsinoé. Here a flourishing Greek colony sprang up, and 
even later, under the Roman emperors, still maintained its prestige as 
the most important place in that district. 

To this discovery, therefore, we of the present day are largely 
indebted for our knowledge of the practise already mentioned, the 
period, and conditions of culture to which this art owed its existence, 
and the manner in which the paintings were executed. 

The most interesting feature of these portraits lies in the fact that 
apparently some of them are original life-paintings of Ptolemaic 
kings and queens. This matter will receive attention later at greater 
length. 

The portraits themselves are of varying degrees of excellence, and 
while some of them may be classed as consummate works of art, others 
are of very crude character. The difference is probably due to the 
fact that when the persons represented were wealthy, they could afford 
to employ high-priced artists, while others, less favored in this world’s 
goods, were compelled to be satisfied with a cheaper grade of work. 
Again, there is good ground for belief that the best pictures belonged 
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to an earlier period than the others; the latter showing variations in 
costume and peculiarities of technical execution not present in the 
former; while the wax colors (which will be explained later) are 
observed to be gradually superseded by distemper-colors. 

It seems altogether probable that the portraits in question were 
painted during the lifetime of the subjects, and were intended to deco- 
rate homes, just as we do at the present time. Great pains were taken 
to give as much individuality and realistic treatment as possible to the 
likenesses. This principle was faithfully carried out, even when it 
involved the presentation of unpleasing features: such as in the sixth 
illustration,—believed to be Ptolemaeus Euergetes, and evidently 
that of a man suffering from a contraction of the muscles of the neck; 
or, in the last figure but one, which is believed to represent Cleopatra 
Tryphaena, and, at all events, depicts a woman apparently grown 
prematurely old with sickness, if one may judge from the careworn 
expression on her face. 

Dr. Georg Ebers, who has made a careful study of the subject, 
accounts for the portraits and their connection with mummies in one 
of the three following ways: 

(1) The painter may have used the corpse as a model, endeavor- 
ing to give it a lifelike appearance. (2) The Greeks in Egypt may 
have been accustomed to have their portraits taken in the prime of 
life, the pictures which adorned the family living-room being at- 
tached to the mummies after the death of the persons represented. 
(3) The portrait may have been painted and hung during the life of 
the subject, and, after his death, a copy may have been made to be 
placed with the mummy. 

That the models from which these portraits were painted were not 
the faces of the dead seems, in Dr. Ebers’s opinion, to’ be proven by the 
convincingly lifelike aspect of the heads, and there is no reason to 
doubt that the houses of the Egyptian Greeks were decorated with 
portraits of the living members of the family; for even in the time of 
the Pharaohs the great officials had portrait-statues executed during 
their lives, and these were subsequently placed in their tombs. 

Again, it is known that on the back of some of the portraits a layer 
of plaster was found, or some holes had been made; which would tend 
to show that the pictures had formerly hung on walls, or in the case of 
the holes, that pegs had been used by which to aid in suspending them. 

Summing up this phase of the subject, Dr. Ebers expresses his 
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opinion in the following words: “I am more inclined to believe that 
the Hellenic Egyptians were wont to be painted in the prime of life, 
to place the picture in the living room, and then, after the death of the 
person represented, that an artist was commissioned to copy it for the 
mummy. Thus, when a woman died at an advanced age, the portrait 
placed with the body showed her in her bloom; just as we often see the 
memoirs of a lady of importance who may have lived to a great age, 
illustrated by a picture of her in her youth. : . . At the same time this 
does not exclude the possibility that, under certain circumstances, a 
portrait may have been removed for the purpose from the wall of a 
room.” 

However, until further research has been made, it will be impos- 
sible to arrive at a definite conclusion on this point, and the matter will 
remain in doubt; although the weight of evidence so far seems to be 
in favor of the theory that the pictures were made during life, and 
removed to the tomb after the death of the person represented. 

The accounts given by ancient writers regarding the methods used 
in encaustic painting of Greco-Egyptian origin, are both scanty and 
indefinite, and the following statements on this subject are derived 
chiefly from the results of investigation by Dr. Otto Donner von Rich- 
ter, and from the descriptions given by Pliny. 

The latter states that he was unable to ascertain who first devised 
the art of painting in wax-colors, and of burning-in the painting. 
But he clearly states that in encaustic technics two operations follow 
one upon the other: namely, the painting with wax of various colors, 
and then the burning-in of the painting, which latter gave rise to the 
use,of the word “encaustic.” 

It further seems clear that, from time immemorial, there were two 
kinds of encaustic painting, or rather two processes employed with 
wax by means of the cestrum, which was a lancet-shaped spatula, re- 
sembling an antique plaster-knife, having a finely dentated edge, and 
a rather long handle, the point being somewhat curved. The mate- 
rial forming the base of these paintings was usually a wooden panel, 
although ivory was occasionally used for miniature work. This lat- 
ter was, of course, more expensive. The portraits with which this 
article deals, however, were all painted on wooden panels. 

The actual painting with wax was usually done without the em- 
ployment of heat, and without using the brush, although occasionally 
the wax-colors were melted over a fire, and then laid on with a brush. 
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This latter process, however, was found to be very inconvenient, owing 
to the rapid congealing of the hot mass, both in the brush, and on the 
surface to be painted. Furthermore, it allowed no great precision of 
execution, and could be used only for painting in plain shades, and 
for hasty decorative work. The wax used in this encaustic work, 
known as “Punic wax,” was prepared by boiling natural yellow bees- 
wax three times in sea-water with an addition of a little “nitrum,” 1. e., 
mineral soda, and then skimming it. By this means, the wax was not 
only bleached, but it also acquired a slight degree of saponification, 
which made it more suitable for combination with other ingredients, 
while it also rendered the wax soft and pliable when once it had 
cooled. 

In vermilion fresco-painting, a little olive oil was added to the 
wax, in order to prevent the latter from congealing too rapidly; but 
this was not suitable for cestrum painting alone, because, if too strong, 
the paint would be prevented from drying; whereas if the reverse 
were the case, the wax would not be rendered sufficiently ductile. It 
was therefore necessary to compound a mixture capable of transform- 
ing the wax into a soft paste, and yet capable of hardening in due time. 
The “balm of Chios” (the liquid resin of Pistacia terebinthus) was, 
according to Dr. von Richter, “the most obvious ingredient for the 
purpose.” The spreading of the wax-paste with the cestrum was a 
very important part of the operation, and the fact that that instrument 
was finely-toothed, facilitated the equalizing and smoothing of the 
paste. The lancet-like point was useful in spreading out and blend- 
ing together the separate tones of color; the curve in the back of the 
implement performed the service of flattening out any undue promi- 
nences; while the point served to lay on the strong lights, such as the 
luminous spot in the eye, the eyelashes and hair. . 

It is interesting to learn that Dr. von Richter has himself produced 
effects similar to those observable on the original portraits; but, as he 
admits, the picture attains its perfection only by means of the subse- 
quent encaustic process, in which the ancients used to hold a heated 
rod of iron, or a vessel filled with hot coals, near the picture. The 
rough edges of the furrows were thereby melted away, while an even, 
varnish-like gloss was diffused over the whole painting. 

A few of the portraits in this collection were executed, not with 
wax-colors burnt in, but in distemper, 1. e., with water-colors to which 
a particular binding substance had been added, such as the yolk of 
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eggs, or the yolk and white of eggs mixed, or fig-milk, or some other 
resinous material. Yet other portraits, and, among them, some of the 
best, were produced by a process combining the wax-encaustic and 
the distemper methods, and which Dr. von Richter named “wax dis- 
temper-encaustic.” In this process, he explains, “no balsam is added 
to the wax, which is rubbed down in a heated state, with the yolk and 
a little white of eggs, also, a drop of olive-oil, and kneaded: the latter 
process being necessary to free it from particles of water in the egg. 
In this way, with the addition of the pigments, it is triturated to a 
paste, and, like the latter, may be worked with the cestrum and burnt 
in. This method offers the advantage of allowing a few finishing 
strokes and shades to be added with the brush and the common egg- 
distemper. The surface of the picture does not so acquire the gloss of 
the wax-balsam paste; it remains more dull and fresco-like, as may be 
observed even now in the originals; although the latter have lost some- 
thing of their first gloss from being so long buried in the sand.” 

The illustrations accompanying this article are, as already indi- 
cated, representations of some of the portraits in Herr Graf’s collec- 
tion, and the photogravures from which they are reproduced have 
been furnished by him for use in this article. 

Particular stress is laid by Herr Graf on the likeness which exists 
between several of these portraits and the heads of the Ptolemies on 
coins and cameos: a resemblance which has been confirmed by some 
of the most prominent artists and men of science in Europe. 

Some of these coins and cameos are reproduced here in connection 
with the portraits which they resemble. 

Making reference to these similarities, Herr Graf in a recent let- 
ter to the writer says: 

“So many striking resemblances in a single collection of portraits 
discovered in one place of burial (Kerke in Middle Egypt), cannot 
possibly be the result of chance, and the fact that most of them bear 
insignia of royalty, such as hyacinth-purple, gold crowns, bandoliers’ 
—distinctive marks of the priests of Isis, etc—proves the correctness 
of my assumption.” A list of celebrated artists then follows, and 
these, he adds, have compared the pictures and coins, and are con- 
vinced that in the former we have the portraits of the Ptolemaic kings 
and queens, painted from life. He then quotes from a letter received 
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from Prof. C. von Zumbusch, who writes as follows: “On comparing 
picture 28 (the last illustration in this article) with the bust and medal 
of King Perseus, I find such a strong resemblance between them, that 
I am convinced that they represent one and the same person.” 

It seems reasonable that members of royal families should have 
engaged the services of only the most renowned artists to paint their 
portraits, and these were doubtless Greek painters who practised their 
art in Alexandria. 

The portrait of King Perseus, which, in some respects, is the most 
striking one in the collection, was produced in ancient Greece, as it 
represents him when much younger than he appears in the marble 
bust from the Borghese Collection (the last illustration in this article) , 
now in the Louvre. 

The following descriptions of the portraits here shown are abbre- 
viated from the catalogue of the collection: 

The first portrait (Ptolemaeus Philadelphus?) is that of a man of 
high birth. The hair is encircled with a golden wreath of laurels, 
while across the breast is a narrow, scarf-like, red ribbon, studded 
with gold and silver buttons. The head seems to be painted in en- 
caustic with the cestrum and the garments in the same manner, but 
with the brush. 

The second picture (Ptolemaeus Soter?) shows a man’s head, 
florid, and full of life. From the left shoulder, beneath dark-blue 
upper drapery, a red sash studded with gold buttons extends to the 
right hip. The head is painted in wax-distemper with the cestrum 
and the drapery in distemper, with the brush. 

The features of the third portrait (Cleopatra?) show a pro- 
nounced Semitic type. Large ball-shaped ear-rings and neck-orna- 
ments are represented, the dress being of a dark purple. Over the 
shoulders are worn black stripes edged with gold. Both the head 
and garment are here painted in the encaustic style with the cestrum. 

In the fourth illustration is shown the portrait of a handsome 
woman of high birth (Berenice, wife of Ptolemaeus Euergetes?), 
whose delicate complexion, lustrous eyes, oval face, etc., combine to 
form a picture of great beauty. She wears a diadem of gold, and 
heavy golden ornaments adorned with various colored stones. The 
whole picture is painted in distemper with the brush on a chalk 
ground. 

The fifth portrait (Ptolemaeus Philometer?) is that of a man 
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wearing the golden wreath, scarf-like ribbon, and a blue upper gar- 
ment; the costume denoting a high dignitary. The head and gar- 
ments are executed in encaustic, the former with the cestrum, the latter 
with the brush. 

The next one shown, and believed to represent Ptolemaeus Euer- 
getes, is the least pleasing of all; but it attests the fidelity with which 
the artists discharged their duty. The peculiar posture of the head 
was doubtless lifelike, and due to a morbid contraction of the cervical 
muscle. This fidelity to nature is, perhaps, the most interesting lesson 
taught by this particular picture. 

The last portrait but one is evidently that of a sick woman. Her 
appearance is that of a person suffering from a severe organic disease, 
probably dropsy. The process used in the picture is encaustic; the 
head being executed with the cestrum and the costume with the brush. 
This is another good example of the evident intent on the part of the 
original artist to render the features faithfully. It is believed to 
represent Cleopatra Tryphaena. 

The concluding portrait, believed to represent Perseus, King of 
Macedonia, is evidently a highly realistic likeness. The penetrating 
glance and the closed mouth tell of self-satisfied consciousness of 
strength. ‘This portrait is produced by a combination of processes. 
The head is painted in wax-distemper with the cestrum, while the 
garments, and also the hair, show the stroke of the brush. 





A COLONIAL CRAFTS MUSEUM. BY FREDE- 
RICK W. COBURN 


HAT is virtually a museum of Colonial and Revolu- 

tionary Handicrafts has been established in the old 

Ellsworth Mansion, at Windsor, Connecticut, by the 

Daughters of the American Revolution. As yet, only 

a beginning of the enterprise has been made, and there 

are certain minor faults of system noticeable in the 
arrangement of the collections, in the cataloguing, etc. But these, 
without doubt, will disappear with time, and there is so much to 
praise, that these slight errors should be passed over in silence. The 
house itself is most interesting, in both structure and location, being 
situated in an attractive region, and looking out upon broad meadows 
whose fertility attracted early settlers over the Bay Path, from Dor- 
chester, in the neighboring colony of Massachusetts. 

The promoters of the enterprise, beginning with no definite scheme 
of museum-making, actuated by historic and patriotic, rather than by 
artistic impulses, have yet succeeded in almost perfectly presenting a 
principle which has been the subject of much recent discussion in 
European art-centers. There, as is well known, attention has been 
given of late to the reproduction of the surroundings in which great 
works of art originally stood, and for which they were created; this 
plan having been followed in recognition of the plea made by numer- 
ous experts, among whom is Dr. F. A. Bather, that artistic and educa- 
tive ideas are sure to be gained through such a policy. The institu- 
tions especially favoring this scheme are those at Hamburg, Gothen- 
burg, Berlin, and especially the National Bavarian Museum, at 
Munich, in which one finds rooms designed in the styles of various 
periods and nationalities. 

The success of these European undertakings is doubtful, in cases 
in which the proper surroundings for a work of art must be recon- 
structed in buildings which have been erected from machine-treated 
materials, and are, therefore, subject to artistic limitations. 

Furthermore, as has been suggested by a distinguished American 
museum expert, the plan to reconstruct the original settings of works 
of art implies something of a doubt in the mind of its projector. This 
critic questions the adequacy of a museum to accomplish its proper 
educational and preservative aims. A museum, according to the 
more conservative school of authorities, is intended, not so much to 
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enhance the beauty of its collections, as to maintain them for the ben- 
efit of the people, and not, in any way, to interfere with their mission. 
In other words, a certain neutrality of environment is all that can be 
expected in a modern museum. A lack of good sense and judgment 
is shown—so say the conservatives—when collections of Japanese art 
are exhibited in rooms that, at best, can only superficially resemble the 
compartments of a Japanese house; or, when mediaeval paintings are 
displayed upon a background which does not reproduce the spirit of 
the days of chivalry. 

When, however, it is possible to secure a building erected at nearly 
the same period, and under the same artistic inspiration as the objects 
to be exhibited, the value of the background so obtained is unques- 
tionable. The Ellsworth Mansion is an object lesson in a special 
kind of museum-making. For, in spite of some slight changes wrought 
by time, the old house, set in a landscape which has not been greatly 
modified during a century or more, still deserves the praise given it by 
its original owner, Chief Justice Ellsworth, of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, who once handed down the following original 
decision: 

“T have visited several countries and I like my own the best. I 
have been in all the States of the Union, and Connecticut is the best 
State; Windsor is the pleasantest town in the State of Connecticut, 
and I have the pleasantest place in the town of Windsor. I am 
perfectly content to die on the banks of the Connecticut.” 

The pleasantest place in the pleasantest town of the best State of 
the old days—an era when, if we may draw conclusions from the high 
character of popular arts, life was better ordered than it is to-day, 
when people were happier and the strenuous life less evident; when 
time was abundant in the twenty-four hours for doing a few things 
well and for giving attention to the normal human need of rest and 
recreation—what a terrestrial paradise must this have been! Every 
stick of old timber in the Ellsworth house bears witness to a period of 
honest, enthusiastic craftsmanship, free from undue commercialism. 

The house, which exists in an almost perfect state of preservation, 
has lately been made easily accessible to visitors by a newly constructed 
trolley-line of the Springfield & Hartford Street Railway Company. 
The transformation of the house into an art museum of first impor- 
tance is due to the foresight of the Connecticut Chapters of the Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution, and to the generosity of the heirs and descend- 
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ants of Chief Justice Ellsworth. The homestead was given over to 
the patriotic order, October 8, 1903, when Mrs. Sara T. Kinney, State 
Regent, accepted the deeds from Mrs. Delia Liman Porter of New 
Haven; the property being presented by the heirs under the sole con- 
dition that it should be preserved, intact. 

Visiting it from Hartford, one goes out by trolley, along Windsor 
Avenue, through the waving tobacco fields to the pleasant Green, once 
known as the Palisade, the central portion of the historic town of 
Windsor. Thence, a journey of two miles more, over the highway 
leading to Windsor Locks, brings one to the historic mansion. From 
Springfield, one can ride down along the west side of the Connecticut, 
through the historic towns of Agawam and Suffield, or, on the east 
side, as far as Warehouse Point, walking across the old toll bridge to 
Windsor Locks. 

The approach to the house, the fine columns, the admirable door- 
way, with its antique brass knocker, awaken expectations, which are 
amply satisfied within. On every hand there are evidences of the 
wisdom of creating this museum of the colonial crafts in a colonial 
mansion of the best type. One cannot but feel that owing to the grow- 
ing interest in handicrafts in this country some crafts workers may be 
led to establish themselves in the beautiful Connecticut Valley, where 
they can have daily access to such a treasure house as this museum 
already is; the richness of which will, no doubt, be increased as time 
passes. Some manufactures are carried on at Windsor Village, and 
there are also large industrial plants at Windsor Locks, two miles and 
one-half above; but the immediate region is one of great pastoral 
charm, and capable of inspiring with contentment any handicraftsmen 
who might choose it as the place of their labor. One can easily pic- 
ture a community of workers in certain art industries, as forming 
itself here, and finding a constant incentive to effort in the good work- 
manship of other days. 

Whether such a colony will ever be established in Windsor is a 
problem of the future; but there is certainly at present no better 
opportunity anywhere for studying the arts of our ancestors. Every 
one of the rooms open to the public contain priceless specimens. In 
the main hall, one notes chairs of various periods of craftsmanship, 
and in one corner, a magnificent tall clock, given by the Elizabeth 
Clarke Hull Chapter of Ansonia. Along the floor runs a strip of 
woven rag carpet, not indeed an old fabric, but made in the old time 
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THE OLIVER ELLSWORTH MANSION, IN WINDSOR, CONNECTICUT, IN WHICH THE DAUGHTERS OF THE 
REVOLUTION HAVE ESTABLISHED A MUSEUM OF COLONIAL CRAFTS 


A CORNER OF THE DRAWING ROOM, SHOWING A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE PORTAIT OF CHIEF JUSTICE 


ELLSWORTH AND HIS WIFE, THE ORIGINAL OF WHICH IS NOW IN THE HARTFORD ATHENAEUM 





THE FIREPLACE IN THE DINING ROOM, WITH A GLIMPSE INTO THE BREAKFAST ROOM 


THE DOWNSTAIRS SLEEPING ROOM 
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way from strips of carpet which have been in the house these many 
years. All the floor coverings of the mansion are of this character, 
and they add much to the beauty of the setting. 

The main drawing-room contains several historic pieces. A 
rocking-chair of very good shape invites indulgence in the characteris- 
tic American habit. It formerly belonged to a Revolutionary soldier 
from Windsor, and one may be sure that he enjoyed many comfortable 
hours in it, after the stress of war had passed. There are numerous 
other chairs, and a tall bookcase of highly polished mahogany, con- 
taining a little library of volumes pertaining to Connecticut history. 
This room further contains a bust of Chief Justice Oliver Ellsworth, 
reproduced from the one in the Supreme Court Room in Washington. 
Here, also, one sees a handsome lowboy of 1710, which was once the 
property of the Chief Justice’s mother, Mrs. Jemima Leavitt Ells- 
worth, who afterward married Ebenezer Grant of East Windsor, and 
died in the old Grant house, across the Connecticut, February 1, 1790. 

Every room in the mansion is filled with interesting surprises. In 
the little sleeping chamber off the drawing-room, on the ground floor, 
one pauses before a delightful sampler, admirable in color, tone and 
design. On an accompanying card appears this inscription: 

“This sampler was worked by my great-grandmother, Ann Cates, 
who was born at Stapleton County, Gloucester, England, March 25, 
1794, and came to this country October, 1836, and settled in Thomp- 
sonville, Conn. (Signed) Miss A. E. Holman.” 

In this room there are writing desks, large and small, the old 
Ellsworth library mirror with ornate but not pretentious carving, and 
a tall mahogany run-around. The mention of this last piece may 
excite curiosity. It consists of a long stick, running through a series 
of circular discs set about six inches apart; each one being smaller 
than the one beneath it. The visitor who does not understand the use 
of the article, learns that it is, in effect, a large portable tea-tray. 

The great dining-room, across the main hall from the drawing- 
room and opposite to it, gives one a particularly favorable idea of 
colonial craftsmanship. The articles of furniture include a fine 
carved sideboard and dining-table of mahogany, with chairs of the 
same wood, in various styles of upholstery, and generally good in line. 
In this room and in the little breakfast room, which is adjacent, one 
finds a good collection of objects in pewter, all fine in tone, and some 
admirable in shape. ‘Two cups, one from the pewter service of the 
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First Church, at Lebanon, and the other a kind of tankard, stand side 
by side on the mantelpiece. Both have that grace of outline which is 
the despair of the modern stein-maker. The corner cupboard in the 
breakfast-room, was originally the property of Mrs. Jemima Ells- 
worth Grant. It contains about fifty articles in pewter and china. 

The main hallway up stairs is attractively arranged with various 
kinds of chairs and other furniture, and in the front room, at the right 
of the hall, appears the celebrated wall paper, which was brought by 
the Chief Justice from Paris in 1802, and still retains its freshness of 
coloring. It came in twenty-six inch sheets instead of in rolls, and 
these sheets had to be pasted, one by one, upon the wall. In this room 
and in the chamber opposite are great four-poster beds, spread with 
the best specimens of the colonial weaver’s art. Beside one of these 
is the quaint mahogany cradle in which several generations of young 
Ellsworths have been rocked. The two dolls now reposing in the 
cradle are to represent the Ellsworth twins, who were born shortly 
after President George Washington made his memorable visit to the 
house, and rocked the older children on his knee, while singing his 
favorite song: “The Darby Ram.” 

What is known as the east chamber contains a collection of ap- 
paratus for weaving and spinning, and implements for use in other 
crafts. Among these objects is an old loom, recently brought to the 
mansion from one of the towns on the lower Connecticut, upon which, 
according to tradition, was once woven a suit of clothes worn by 
George Washington. Fine old spinning wheels, flax wheels, distaffs, 
and many specimens of the metal worker’s art make the room very 
useful for the study of craftsman’s tools which were used in Revo- 
lutionary days. 

The Ellsworth mansion is now so easily reached from either Hart- 
ford or Springfield by trolley, that it is certain to become better known 
in the future. Surely no craftsman, who wishes to become familiar 
with a large number of the best specimens of colonial workmanship, 
can afford to be ignorant of this collection. Interesting as it now is, 
its value will be greatly increased, when all the exhibits shall be prop- 
erly catalogued and labeled in accordance with the best museum prac- 
tise. And this work should be accomplished without undue delay 
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The Building of the Barn 


BY ERNEST CROSBY 


i 


There is a clamor of hammers striking nails into resounding 
wood, and of trowels clinking against stone, here where 
they are building the great stone barn. 

It is the joyful noise of creation. 

T hey are in haste to close it in, so that it may be launched in time 
to carry in its hold the ripening harvest of hay, and rye, 
and wheat, in another fortnight. 

Though the carpenters are still at work within, and the masons 
finishing the east wall, yet the slaters have already half 
covered the long gable. 

The roof-timbers stand out like the ribs of a ship, with keel 
turned skyward, destined, we hope, to sail down the 
years-to-come for a century or two, and to bear many an 
annual cargo of corn on its way from meadow to kitchen 
and manger. 

Who knows but that under more brotherly skies it may become 
a communal barn, the centre of some better kind of great 
ranch-family. 

The carpenters are flooring the main deck of the great farm- 
ship. 

Half a dozen of them, on their knees, are driving long wire 
nails into the smooth white boards. 

Their left hands are full of nails, and they thrust them into the 
pockets of their aprons for more. 

It takes four or five strokes of the hammer to send the nail home, 
and each series of strokes forms a little musical motif of 
itself in the rising scale, with a dull thud at the end like 
a hand muffling the chords of an intrument. 

The hollow roof, partly open to the sky, reverberates every note. 

Two men are planing and sawing boards to proper dimensions 
on a pair of wooden horses, and the overseer is balancing 
himself on the bare beams and measuring the spaces with 
a footrule. 
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The hoarse drone of the saw grows lower and lower, until the 


end of each board drops, splintered at the corner, on to 
the floor. 


At the end of the barn we see the masons at work near the top of 
the narrowing wall, on a scaffold raised inside the 


building. 





They stand in relief against the sky, like a frieze. 


A cart, laden with rough stone, 1s backed up beneath them, and 
the teamster, standing on the load, lifts a stone with. 
difficulty, and hands it up to two of the masons. 


A workman brings mortar and cement by the hodful up an 
inclined plane. 


There are two other masons engaged in laying stone: 


One ts a good-looking youngster just free from his apprentice- 
ship, and evidently proud of his craft; 


His cap is jauntily tipped over his curly hair, and he has stuck 
a geranium in the buttonhole of his waistcoat; 


He looks as if he were thinking of the village girls, but not 
enough to interfere with his work, and he taps his trowel 
against the stone, harder and more frequently than is 
necessary, as he slashes the mortar into the crevices. 


The master mason ts setting a large stone at the corner, aligning 
it with the cord stretched along the wall above it, with 
blows from the handle of his tool; while he bends over 
and looks down the precipice outside, and then scrapes 
off the oozy, bulging line of mortar and deposits it on top 
of the stone, the back of his head nearly touching the 
eaves. 

We must go outside to watch the slaters on the roof. 

There are three of them up there, with their tools playing their 
own kind of music on the thin slate. 

The little grey-bearded Scotchman moves up and down, sitting 
and kneeling, from gutter to ridge, like a kobold. 
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Two boys bring the slate up a long ladder from the ground, 
piling it on their left shoulders, and mounting slowly 
round by round. 


The old man takes it from them, weighs each slate in his hand; 
giving it a finishing touch at the edges with his slate- 
hammer, and then, knocking two holes in it with the 
sharp butt-end for the fastenings, he passes it on to his 
companions. 


Il. 


There is much more here than a stone barn a-building, and a 
handful of workmen. 


The fires are here that welded the clay into blue-stone and slate 
in Palaeozoic ages. 


The forests of yellow-pine of Georgia that furnished the timber 
are here, and the great primeval trees from whose cones 
those forests sprang. 


The men are here who first deserted their mountain caverns and 
built the earliest stone-cave in the open. 


The man is here, too, who shaped the first knife of flint, and he 
who laid it aside for tron, and the one who first imitated 
thorns in metal and dreamed of nails, and the original 
tamer of horses, and the framer of ladders and modeler 
of wheels. : 


Vulcan is here and Tubal-Cain and Thor and all the great 
artisans and inventors. 

The new stone barn is indeed the workshop of gods and demt- 
gods, and their very temple. 

It is rooted, nave, transept and choir, in the inmost heart of the 
first Creation. 


Here converge all the forces of the past and the thoughts of 
every epoch. 
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Our materials, tools, minds, bodies, instincts and aspirations are 
all a heritage, and heirship seems to be our chiefest 
function. 


We are at the narrow neck to which all the sands of eternity are 
crowding and through which they are dropping. 


And as all the past led down to our barn, so the future spreads 
out before it. 


How many generations of horses and kine, brothers and bene- 
factors of men, will be comfortably housed in the crypt 
of this temple! 


How many animals of all kinds, two-legged and four-legged 
and with and without feathers, will it feed! 


How it will sow life broadcast: life which will swell out forever 
widening in geometrical progression! 

And when, sooner or later, its final voyage 1s over, what new 
creative forces will issue from every plank and seam! 


The stones and slate, built into new buildings, or ground into 
busy roadways, the wood blazing in winter fireplaces, 
the smoke and dust absorbed again by new forests, and 
merged into new geological strata, and all surely saved 
forever in some strong-box of the world’s treasure-house, 
and forever bearing interest! 





This 1s no mere stone barn. 





It is a link in the chain of creation, offspring and ancestor of all 
the ages. 


We have the whole universe with us to-day: for all the past is 
here working for all the future. 








TIFFANY AND COMPANY, AT THE SAINT 
LOUIS EXPOSITION 


HE objects in gold- and silver-smithing and certain pieces 

representing the jeweler’s craft, shown by Tiffany and 

Company, at the St. Louis Expositions, form a char- 

acteristic and suggestive collection. This display more 

than sustains the dignity of the old house. It is no mere 

succes d’estime, recalling former brilliant accomplish- 

ments of the exhibitors, and, because of these, winning public favor. 

It indicates a direct and very noticeable advance in artistic quality of 

design, and in technique, together with a breadth in choice of subject 

most agreeable to meet, since it acknowledges the claims of both his- 

torical and purely modern art. It shows the exhibitors to be con- 

servative, and yet open to such new ideas as appear legitimate, and 
promise development. 

To certain persons anxious for the rise of a purely American art— 
fine and industrial—which shall occupy the field to the exclusion of 
all transplanted species, the objects in gold- and silver-smithing seem 
too close to foreign traditions, and such as might have been produced 
by any European house of distinguished standing. But while the 
stricture is true in its last statement, Tiffany and Company can not be 
regarded as an American firm, but simply as one having its principal 
seatin America. ‘Their resources and relations upon the continent are 
as extensive as those of any of their foreign rivals, and they have, like 
them, received ample recognition from all the international exposi- 
tions of the last half-century, as well as royal appointments, and the 
decorations of orders of merit. Therefore, they have full right to 
show themselves cosmopolitan and eclectic in taste, since they partici- 
pate in the art traditions and movements of the world, rather than in 
those of one continent. For this reason, no criticism can be addressed 
to their work in the historic styles, as it can be justly applied to many 
other American art-craftsmen who exhibit at St. Louis, and who are 
imitators, pure and simple; being wholly outside the traditions and 
inspirations of the things which they have sought to reproduce, and 
reaching for their sole results superficial and spiritless copies. 

On the other hand, the few exquisite objects in the Tiffany collec- 
tion which show historic influences, at the same time, reveal their 
designer as an artist of experience, sentiment and originality: one who 
uses his chosen principles and motifs with full knowledge of their 
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meaning, and who further adds to them from the resources of his own 
endowment. They are plainly the work of a worthy successor of 
those excellent artists and expert craftsmen in the precious metals who 
passed enthusiastic, prolific lives in the botteghe of the period of the 
Renascence, or in the booths of the old cities of the Orient. Finally, the 
objects prove that the American can assimilate European traditions, 
as perfectly as if he were foreign born, and reared with their force 
surrounding him; for no designer of the present time has more vividly 
and delicately apprehended the spirit of historic styles than Mr. 
Paulding Farnham has done in these examples of gold- and silver- 
smithing. It may also be remarked in passing that this artist and Mr. 
Louis Tiffany have collaborated in creating a collection, standing out- 
side of competitive exhibition, and recalling those works of noted 
painters and sculptors which we are accustomed to see in the Paris 
Salons honored with the inscription: Hors Concours. 

From the work of Mr. Farnham, we choose for illustration a few 
of his most representative pieces. Among the most originally treated 
of these is a gold vase of singularly delicate proportions, as is indicated 
by its height of two feet, two and one-half inches, as compared with its 
greatest diameter of five and one-half inches. Its slender, sinuous out- 
line recalls the statues of Praxiteles, and its resemblance to a beautiful 
female figure becomes more pronounced in the mind of the student, 
when he recalls M. Charles Blanc’s noted observations upon the re- 
semblances between human and ceramic forms. Judged according 
to the rules of this eminent French authority, Mr. Farnham’s vase is a 
model and canon of its kind. Its parts are sharply defined, and yet 
admirably articulated, as are the parts of the human frame: body, 
neck and foot being distinguishable at the first glance. Its curve is 
the refined parabola, always adopted by the Greek ceramists, which, 
as here employed, diminishes at the base to the semblance of a flower- 
stalk, and swells to an ovoid form at the junction of the body and neck, 
which latter rises, with columnar effect, to expand and terminate in 
two ear-like figures suggesting theprofiles of lotus buds. By these 
figures the late Greek feeling is happily united with that of another 
period, and this harmonious mingling of styles is further emphasized 
by the Persian designs and coloring used in the enameling. Again, 
this decoration is finely contrasted with the delicate pierced work in 
floral and reticulated patterns, which is introduced at both extremities 
of the vase ; the enameling taking up and developing in color the theme 
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GOLD VASE: CHAMPLEVE ENAMEL AND PIERCED 
WORK; DESIGNED BY PAULDING FARNHAM 





TEA SERVICE IN RENASCENCE STYLE, EXECUTED IN REPOUSSE SILVER: 
TEA POT, SUGAR BOWL, AND CREAM PITCHER; POWDER-BOX IN FLOR- 
ENTINE STYLE, EXECUTED IN REPOUSSE GOLD; DESIGNED AND MADE 
UNDER THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF PAULDING FARNHAM 
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MIRROR IN FLORENTINE STYLE; EXECUTED IN REPOUSSE 
GOLD; DESIGNED BY PAULDING FARNHAM 





COLLAR AND PENDANT: SIXTEENTH CENTURY SPANISH; ROSE 
DIAMONDS; CARVED GOLD FIGURES; ENAMELED; DE- 
SIGNED BY PAULDING FARNHAM 





ORNAMENT: WILD CARROT BLOSSOM IN SILVER, ENAMELED, SET WITH PRECIOUS STONES; DESIGNED BY 
LOUIS C. TIFFANY 


ORNAMENT: FLOWERS IN WHITE ENAMEL, STAMENS IN GOLD, OUTLINES AND VEINS OF LEAVES IN 
FILIGREE, SPACES FILLED WITH TRANSLUCENT ENAMEL; DESIGNED BY LOUIS C. TIFFANY 





ORNAMENT: SPIREA FLOWERS IN WHITE ENAMEL, STAMENS IN GOLD; DESIGNED BY LOUIS C. TIFFANY 


ORNAMENT: DRAGON-FLY; SILVER AND GOLD, FILIGREE WINGS, SET WITH OPALS. NECKLACE WITH 
BROOCH, SET WITH CARVED OPALS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES; DESIGNED BY LOUIS C. TIFFANY 
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COIFFURE ORNAMENT: BLACKBERRIES IN GARNETS AND CARNELIANS; 
LEAVES IN ENAMELED GOLD AND SILVER FILIGREE. GIRDLE: BER- 
RIES IN ENAMELED SILVER, CARVED CARNELIANS AND MEXICAN 
OPALS; STEMS IN GOLD. NECKLACE: SILVER, BLUE AND GREEN 
TRANSLUCENT ENAMEL, GARNETS AND SAPPHIRES; DE- 
SIGNED BY LOUIS C. TIFFANY 
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otherwise presented in the minute voids and solids. Upon this exqui- 
site work but one criticism can be made, and that one relates to the title 
of “Genoese,” which is attached to it, apparently owing to the fact that 
the surface of the vase resembles the softly blended color- and texture- 
effects found in the velvets remaining from old Italian palace furnish- 
ings. It would seem, therefore, that the name, as applied to the vase, 
is scarcely justified, since the fabrics themselves were produced in 
certain cities of Italy only as a result of acquaintance and commercial 
relations with the industrial East; the textiles always retaining their 
original characteristics of material, design and coloring. Conse- 
quently it is much to be regretted that a name more suggestive and 
descriptive could not have been devised to mark what, without exag- 
geration, may be called the personality of Mr. Farnham’s vase. 

In the table and in the toilet service, executed in the style of the 
High Italian Renascence, we have again to praise the student-like 
qualities of Mr. Farnham as a designer. As to the pieces of the 
former service, he would seem to have thrown his first designs upon 
paper, when fresh from the inspiring reading of Cellini’s treatises. 
There is a buoyant strain in the work which passes over to one who 
examines it, and forces from him that untranslatable expression: “Ca 
coule de source.” ‘There is a quality in these Renascence examples 
which proves that their designer has not only studied thoroughly in 
the art-school, but that he understands the joyous, exuberant, pagan 
period which he here treats, as only a poet cando. These small pieces 
recall that fragment-like poem of Browning, into thirty lines of which, 
as acknowledged by Ruskin, its author condensed more of the Renas- 
cence spirit than is held in thirty pages of the “Stones of Venice.” 

In both services, the human figure, as is inevitable in the style 
chosen, forms the principal decorative motif: the latter becoming, as 
in all good art, a neccessary structural element. Whether it was a 
question of large or of little, Renascence art adopted the point of view 
of the Greeks: summing up the universe in the human figure, and 
regarding Nature as the mere background for human action. The 
same principles were employed in the frescoes of the Sistine Chapel 
as in the minute sculptures and chiselings of a lady’s brooch. 

In the hands of Mr. Farnham these principles, as it may be repeat- 
ed, have been correctly and vitally treated. Compared among them- 
selves, the best pieces of the table service are the tea pot and the cream 

pitcher. The former vessel is adapted from the shapes of those closed 
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flagons, which, executed in metal or in glass, have often charmed us 
in the museums of the continent. The human figure here appears 
structurally in the base, the handle and the cover: no choice being made 
—contrary to the custom of many old artists—between the male and 
the female forms; both being used in a singular combination of man, 
bird and fish. The little male figures are treated with great delicacy, 
in what Mr. Symonds was wont to call “the female key,” since they 
show the hair drawn into the chignon: a detail which is especially 
noticeable in the figure surmounting the lid. The conventional orna- 
ment, resembling the arabesques of Raphael and quite covering the 
surface of the piece, is beautifully adapted to its place, and accents the 
sections of the vessel which suggest the folds of a fan. 

The pitcher bears a shape equally as charming and as familiar as 
that of the tea pot; reproducing in its accented outline the forms of 
the piece of Italian faience which is said to have excited the admira- 
tion of the French potter, Palissy, and to have led to his long experi- 
ments. | 

Of the pieces composing the table service, the salver would appear 
to be the least successful. At all events, it is the least attractive, for 
while the border and handles perfectly preserve the chosen style, the 
scroll-like ornament filling the enclosed oval space strikes the eye like 
a discord, whether it be considered as a pattern, or yet as to its delicate 
line, which offers too sharp a contrast, with the ornate borders in 
repoussé. 

Of the three pieces of the toilet service executed in gold, the mirror 
is by far the most beautiful ; the fine opportunities offered by the sub- 
ject having been used to the utmost by the designer. In this piece are 
to be noted first of all the exquisite relative proportions of the handle 
and of the mirror proper, as well as the graceful swells which prepare 
the articulation of the two parts. Another rare beauty is produced 
by the modulation of the structural outline into surface decoration, 
which occurs just below the arched top, where the heart-shaped curve 
of the metal flows naturally into the Roman acanthus pattern; the 
curve further serving as a support for the reclining female figures 
which form with the torso, crowned with the fleur-de-lis, a spheroid 
body admirably terminating the composition. In this mirror, as in 
the large gold vase, the structural quality is prominent, and the orna- 
ment is never applied; the latter in every instance, being necessary to 
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the composition, as may be determined by following the outlines, and 
studying the means employed to join together the separate parts. 

The powder box belonging to the same toilet service, suggests a 
cinerary urn. Although pleasing in effect, it is developed from 
Roman models, which, in their turn were formed from the sphere: a 
much less attractive figure than the egg-shaped vessel of the Greeks. 
But the urn somewhat justifies its shape by the fact that, designed as a 
receptacle of the powder-puff, it indicates in its exterior the form of 
its contents. 

One other piece of Mr. Farnham’s work remains to be noted briefly. 
It is his only example shown of a personal ornament, and consists of a 
pendant and chain, designed in strictly historical style, and reproduc- 
ing a parure which might have been worn by the queens of Charles V., 
Francis I., or Henry VIII. The rose-cut diamonds and clustering 
brilliants are correctly used after the manner of the sixteenth century, 
and the work as a whole is intended as a tour de force of craftsman- 
ship; great difficulties having been met in maintaining the delicate 
proportions of the figures of the links throughout the process of 
enameling. 


ROM the short examination of the work of an artist who is a 
deep and intelligent student—one, like Leonardo, enamored of 
subtile lines—we may now turn to observe that of an original 

experimentalist in applied science, an expert in many arts and crafts, 
who is also a sincere lover of Nature, as she reveals herself in plant- 
life. In all these characteristics, Mr. Louis Tiffany resembles M. 
René Lalique, but he is much less radical, less original, and far more 
conventional than the distinguished French artist. Still, he is in no 
sense an imitator of any continental craftsman. For many years 
devoted to the composition of glass and sma/ti, he turned naturally to 
the use of enamels in objects of ornament, and, in this way, found him- 
self upon a path parallel to that which is pursued so successfully by 
M. Lalique. His compounds, especially those capable of giving 
transparency or translucence, lent themselves to the production of 
leaf-and-flower-forms, and here again he invited involuntarily com- 
parison with the Frenchman. Finally, the plants most susceptible to 
treatment in enamels are not those which constitute the floral aris- 
tocracy, and once again, therefore, Mr. Tiffany found himself a com- 
petitor of M. Lalique, who, first of all jewelers, discovered the artistic 
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possibilities of field and wayside flowers, and, having discovered them, 
put them to brilliant use. Mr. Tiffany has, therefore, followed an 
independent course, using the results of his experiments in several 
different departments of art-industry; being, first of all, an experi- 
mentalist in glass, and a jeweler and goldsmith only upon occasion. 
Consequently, in this latter quality, when judged by the side of M. 
Lalique, he is a brilliant amateur, who brings to his work scientific 
education and experience, hereditary taste and culture, and who has 
enjoyed the most exceptional opportunities for observation and study. 

The flower-pieces contributed by Mr. Tiffany to the Exposition 
collection are diversified in material: gold, silver, copper and iri- 
dium being used, together with encrustations of transparent, opaque 
and lustre enamels, in order to attain an almost limitless range of 
natural effects. The flowers selected for treatment are, in all cases, 
such species as are commonly met in the fields or woods, or yet along 
country roads: among them being the clover, the wild carrot, the 
bitter-sweet, the blackberry, the mountain ash, and the spirea. 

To describe the beauty of these pieces is quite impossible. Even 
to picture them in black and white gives but a poor idea of their effect, 
which results in large measure from the color arrangements of natural 
stones and enamels, employed in the most skilful and varied combi- 
nations. . 

In accordance with the new departure in the jeweler’s art, Mr. 
Tiffany has used in these pieces the more unusual stones and gems; 
choosing them always solely with a view to the desired artistic result, 
and setting aside all question of their market value. 

Among the pieces most worthy of mention, but not here illustrated, 
is a Cluster of clover blossoms and leaves, skilfully arranged to form a 
tiara, in which the flowers appear in hammered gold, overlaid with 
yellow enamel, while the leaves and stems, of repoussé and filigree 
silver, are enameled in green. The effect of the piece is much in- 
creased by means of a shower of dew-drops simulated in diamonds, 
which, scattered over the leaves and-flowers of the cluster, suggest that 
it has been gathered in the morning. 

Another beautiful coiffure ornament, which does not appear 
among our illustrations, is the wild-carrot flower, realistically treated 
and shown at the height of its bloom. In the center of each section 
of the flower, fine opals are massed for the production of color-play, 
and each petal is worked out individually in minute detail; while the 
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center of the entire blossom is set with garnets and diamonds, which 
emphasize the sectional divisions, and serve to increase the fire of the 
opals. 

But the most distinctive and beautiful objects of this collection are 
a necklace, girdle, and coiffure ornament, illustrated at the end of 
these comments. The ornament, a cluster of blackberries and leaves, 
recalls, as to the treatment of the fruit in carnelians and garnets, certain 
examples of Russian art occasionally seen in this country; but the 
leaves with their framework outlined in silver, and the intervening 
spaces with translucent enamels, are distinctly of the new art. 

The necklace suggests the metal work of the Etruscans, and is 
beautiful enough to have been exhumed from a tomb of Chiusi or 
Volterra. As will be seen by reference to the plate, the collar is an 
arrangement of minute metal (silver) cups set in rows; the neckband 
suspending a series of parallel bands gradually diminishing in length, 
from the last of which hang pear-shaped sapphires. In this piece, 
the new art has lent a charm unknown to the old work. The translu- 
cence of the green and blue enamel upon silver, the deep color- 
quality of the sapphires, and the green of the garnets, set at the center 
of the flower forms, combine to gratify the eye as the intense unrelieved 
yellow of the Etruscan gold could never do. 


The girdle, using as its motif the bitter-sweet (Solanum Dulca- 
mara), is the design which least of all needs description. Its boldness 
counterfeits the hand of Lalique himself; while its delicacy and avail- 
ability to use places it beyond many of the productions of that master, 
which are museum objects rather than articles fitted for personal 
adornment and use. It is a masterpiece of American craftsmanship 
and, at the same time, an artistic creation of great value. 



































TWO DAYS WITH M. WAGNER “ BY GEORGE 
WHARTON JAMES 


NE of the most satisfying pleasures of my life, as it will 
be always one of my dearest memories, was the two days’ 
intimate association which I recently enjoyed with M. 
Charles Wagner. I met him at the home of Mr. Gustav 
Stickley of The Craftsman, and there came to know this 
great and simple man, as I have known few persons, even 
those for whom my close friendship has extended through a long term 
of years. He brought with him into this home, filled with children, 
a spirit as innocent as that of achild. His presence there was a bene- 
diction, and his words remain as an incentive to the “simple life” and 
the “better way.” 

In studying the man, one quickly discovers the source of his power. 
It lies in his faith, his candor; in the honesty, the benevolence, the 
sympathy, with which he thinks, speaks and acts. He recalls con- 
stantly the words of Christ: “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” Itis as if he walked constantly with the Divine Vision 
before him. ‘The atmosphere which he spreads about him is the clear 
and cloudless one of confidence, and, as he glances about, interesting 
himself in the details of domestic life, there come into the mind of one 
who watches him, those other words of Scripture: “If thine eye be 
single, thy whole body shall be full of light.” His is the clairvoyance 
of the unspoiled soul, which pierces the dark mysteries of existence, 
while the purely intellectual vision remains as lead, dull and opaque, 
before them. 

M. Wagner’s personality which, since his arrival in this country, 
has been so much discussed and so variously described, was to me most 
attractive. It grew in charm as time went on, and, at last, had for me 
the force of fascination. At the same time, I can understand that for 
many it may be repellent, by reason of its strength and primitiveness. 
It is liable so to affect two classes of persons: those who, trained in the 
ways of the world, have no affinity for the things which are represented 
by the words “plain living;” those, also, who are unacquainted, either 
by means of travel, or literature, with the peculiar type of man which 
he personifies: a type impossible to produce in America, and which is 
rapidly disappearing in Europe, never more to reappear, always to be 
regretted. 


M. Wagner’s face is now so familiar to the American public that 
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it were labor lost to describe it minutely. Yet, as it has come to be 
acknowledged, through the efforts of artists, that a portrait does not 
consist in a mere record of features, I will note several characteristic 
details of that face, hoping in this way to give a truthful impression of 
my subject. The eyes I have already mentioned, although with re- 
gard to their spiritual power, rather than their physical aspect. These 
form the best feature of M. Wagner’s countenance, as they also prove 
to be its lasting charm. At first, noticeable for their penetrating 
quality, and apparently rather small—since they are deeply set in the 
orbits and beneath a projecting brow, in effect like a right-angled 
triangle set apex downward—they expand, when fixed ; becoming soft 
and kindly, and turning from black to a deep sapphire tone. When 
the man had passed from my sight, into the next room, or yet, when he 
had departed altogether, I associated his name, his words, and his acts 
with these powerful eyes. For me they summed up his whole exist- 
ence. A second and minor detail of his face impressed me as a very 
characteristic, an almost unique mark. This lay in the furrow, which, 
ordinarily disguised beneath the ruddy tone of the flesh, grew sharply 
defined on brow and cheek, like the cross-hatchings of an engraving, 
when he sank into deep thought, or as he advanced into an earnest 
argument. 

Another fact of his countenance which I found most interesting, 
was its changefulness—the sudden transformations which it under- 
went: passing instantaneously from a self-reliant or aggressive expres- 
sion to one of great tenderness. The latter overspread his face always 
as he spoke of the son whose loss was the occasion of his writing “The 
Better Way,” which has carried consolation into hopeless households 
in all parts of the world. 

It was plain that the memory of the boy recurred to the father, 
whenever he found himself surrounded by youth. It appeared al- 
most to overcome him at the moment of an incident which I witnessed. 
M. Wagner, being about to speak in the First Presbyterian Church, 
at Auburn, N. Y., was waiting to be escorted to the place of 
his lecture, and, in the mean time, was conversing with a company 
gathered in the drawing room of the Pastor of the Church by whom 
he was entertained. There, a deputation of students from the Theo- 
logical Seminary came to greet him, and the young men, filing into 
the room, were met by M. Wagner, as if he had been their instructor 
and friend for years. He gained their attention by a few lively words 
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which revealed the man of French blood. Then, turning to Dr. 
Stewart, President of the Seminary, he said: “Your students show that 
you give them good, paternal care. They appear toenjoylife. They 
have no look of pessimists or skeptics. ‘They surely believe in life and 
the joy of it. Yes, and they are serious, too, for they laugh so heartily.” 

Glancing anew at the students, his eyes overflowed with tears, and 
in a broken voice he exclaimed: “Yes, to laugh is the most serious thing 
in life. To laugh properly is atest of manhood. One must not laugh 
at wrong doing, at sorrow, at poverty, at disgrace. One must laugh 
innocently and only at kindness.” 

Dr. Stewart replied that the students were prepared to greet their 
distinguished friend so sincerely and heartily, because they were ear- 
nest disciples of the simple life. He added that, during his charge as 
president, he had made many announcements of lectures and dis- 
courses, but never any with the degree of pleasure that he felt in 
making known the coming of the writer of “The Simple Life.” 

M. Wagner was evidently touched, and replied: “I am glad that 
your students have come under the teachings of my little book. Into 
that I have condensed the deepest feelings, the most significant experi- 
ences of my life. And I long with my whole heart to be useful to the 
young. To them my fullest sympathy has always reached out. My 
dear son, whom I lost, would now have been of their age. And as I 
look at them, I see him. My feeling is the same, whether I meet young 
workmen, or young students. The state, or condition, is nothing to me. 
I wish to be useful and friendly to those who are passing through the 
most important period of their lives: the period when they make thier 
final decision to take the right, or the wrong way. It is to me a con- 
solation for the loss of my son, that I can give my fatherly love to the 
sons of other men; that I can be to the inexperienced in life a good 
friend, a real elder brother.” 


ROM the lecture that followed, I gained my first impressions of 

M. Wagner as a public speaker, who, in that capacity, has been 
judged in this country from various points of view. And here 

I will say that, in such judgments, allowance should be made, at the be- 
ginning, for the disabilities under which any person, not a professional 
linguist, labors, in speaking a foreign tongue; since in him a large 
share of mental force is deflected from the reasoning faculties, in the 
effort to clothe the thought with words. This disability being regard- 
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ed in its true character—that is, as a superficial, unavoidable defect— 
the listener ceases to stop at the minor considerations of accent and 
grammatical construction, and proceeds to follow the thought of the 
foreigner as he would do that of the native speaker. Regarding these 
principles in the same light as the premises to an argument, I sought to 
judge M. Wagner essentially, and to pass over his racial characteristics, 
as well as his personal mannerisms. I, therefore, without prejudice, 
as, also, without favoring the subject of my study, gained what I be- 
lieve to be an unbiased opinion. Tomy mind, then, M. Wagner gives, 
as he should do, the impression of a man who has a direct message to 
deliver, and to whom the manner of its delivery is a thing of small 
concern. His gestures are violent, and his voice is not studied. But 
the former, when accompanying his English speech, labor under the 
same disadvantages as his tongue, and bear equally with his language, 
the marks of a foreigner. But his voice has the ring of sincerity, and 
one hears in it the quality belonging to a son of the soil ; of a man whose 
fathers have sung at their labor in the fields, driven their cattle with 
lusty calls, and shouted vehemently in the forests, as they felled the 
trees and chopped the wood. As I listened to the voice of the foreign 
speaker, I was led to think of the great painters of his country who, 
within forty years, have written upon immortal canvases what may be 
called a Hymn in Praise of Labor, chanted in crude, Gregorian tones. 
I remembered Jules Breton, L’Hermitte, and, most of all, Millet, 
whose sole books of instruction were the Bible and Virgil, and whose 
counsellors were his peasant grandmother and his uncle, the village 
curé. The face, the manner, the voice of the speaker, considered to- 
gether with my acquaintance with certain typical individuals of his 
race, convinced me that I had gained a correct idea of M. Wagner, 
toward whom his hearers in America, taking from the duties of their 
busy lives scant time in which to study him, have directed so many 
indiscriminating words, as well of praise as of blame. 

The impression of sincerity and good will made upon my mind by 
M. Wagner, in his discourse to the students, was rapidly deepened by 
my study of him during the short railway journey upon which 
I was his companion. Among other qualities observable in him, I 
noted his kindly manner when he was approached by strangers, his 
willingness to grant small favors and courtesies—in short, his constant 
effort to maintain in his life all that he advocates in his writings. 
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N Syracuse, M. Wagner spoke upon “The Simple Life” in sur- 
roundings which he and his audience as well, felt to be fitting to 
his theme. As was to be expected, he was pleased by the plain, 

solid architecture and fittings of the Craftsman Meeting Room, and 

he expressed himself as gratified at the opportunity to observe the 
trend of the industrial arts in the United States. The frankly empha- 
sized construction of the room and the cabinet-making he commented 
upon as truthfulness translated into material objects. He found, as 
he acknowledged, his own ideas expressed at the opening of “The Sim- 
ple Life,” here forestalled and realized. He noted the harmony 
which naturally resulted from the balance of the most easily attainable 
lines, and, as he spoke, drew thence interesting parallels of thought, 

which he used in illustration of his argument. In these instances, I 

was reminded of that constant power of observation, which is so pleas- 

ing a feature of his books, and which seems equally to serve him in all 
surroundings: in his study, in the street, and upon his journeys. 

This power of observation, in his case, is but the prelude to sym- 
pathy. It would seem that he notes but to discover how he can best 
teach, counsel, and comfort. It was thus interesting to listen to his 
responses to persons who came to greet him at the close of his lecture. 
A mother who had lost a son, had but to allude to her grief, when, his 
eyes filled with tears, and extending his hand, he exclaimed: “We are 
brother and sister in such a loss. God has made a bond of sorrow 
between us. Go out and translate your sorrow into sympathy and love 
for those who need it.” A second mother remarked to him that her 
child was a moon worshiper, as he himself had been, according to the 
anecdote related in his lecture. “Leave him to himself,” he replied. 
“Don’t teach him not to worship. Bye and bye, you will be the object 
of his adoration; that too will be right. During the early years of life, 
the father and the mother are to us as God himself. Let your child 
worship you, and soon he will be ready to worship the great God above 
and around him and incarnate within himself.” 

A new phase of M. Wagner’s character delighted me when I came 
to study him, as he revealed himself as a guest in the home of Mr. 
Stickley. When he entered the house for the first time, he was weary, 
and his childlike gratitude for the hospitality offered, was pathetic to 
witness. It was unlike any manifestation of the same sentiment that 
I have seen shown by an American, and it would not have been under- 
stood by one unaccustomed to observe foreigners. It was a natural 
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expression of the simple life led by the peasant-born, which can be met 
with, any day, in the fields of France or Germany, and in the mountain 
hamlets of Switzerland. Enthusiasm, confidence and reliance upon 
the kindness of one’s fellow-beings are sentiments peculiar to the man 
who lives near to Nature’s heart. 

With entire ingenuousness M. Wagner looked about him in the 
large room which he first entered. He remarked upon the archi- 
tecture and furnishings, similar to those of the Craftsman Meeting 
Room, and then, seeing an inviting, roomy arm chair, he approached 
it, examined its structure and cushions, and, with a gesture of approval, 
seated himself, relaxing his frame and closing his eyes. In this atti- 
tude, he remained for several minutes, and when he again spoke, it was 
to say: “I am quiet and happy. This chair is no temporary resting 
place. I feel as if I had secured a permanent situation.” Then, 
glancing at the smooth surface of the arm, upon which the grain 
showed its beautiful markings, he exclaimed: “I love the direct wood. 
Here is something wrought by the hand of Nature herself. The tree 
knows the secret of growing old gracefully. Wood is like a child, 
because its best qualities are apparent. It makes no pretences and 
carries no deceit. It is like a child, too, because it may be spoiled by 
varnish—which is another name for false education. If a surface 
polish be given to either, it will not mature agreeably. In the case of 
the child, the contact of the world will produce defacement and scars; 
in the case of the wood, the hand laid upon it will leave disfiguring 
marks. But this chair is hospitable and humane. It is willing to 
support your weight; your hands might be soiled and perspiring from 
labor, but it would, like a gracious friend, fail to observe them. It 
would receive no impression from them. It is one of those enduring 
things which deserve to be heirlooms; to be a center around which 
family memories cluster; to become dear to successive generations, 
like the homestead and the legends of domestic honor.” 

This chair so attracting him, he afterward received as a gift from 
Mr. Stickley, who also expressed himself ready to direct the appoint- 
ments of the new home which M. Wagner is anxious to possess in the 
suburbs, or rather, the neighborhood of Paris. 


TILL another phase, or—I would rather say—facet of M. Wag- 
ner’s character appeared, when on the morning after his arrival, 
he was asked to say grace at breakfast. This he did in a few 

beautiful, poetic words which recalled the pastoral poems of those 
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men of simpler lives than our own, the Hebrews and the Greeks. 
Bowing his head, he said, not as if he were repeating a formula grown 
tiresome through use, but with that accent which comes from eagerness 
alone: “We thank thee, O Source of Life, for the lordly gift of bread. 
It comes from Thy sunshine and man’s labor. May we eat it in love, 
and thus possess Thy sunshine within our souls! Amen.” 





N connection with the table, there is one thing which I wish to note 
in passing. That is the freedom from etiquette, the almost pea- 
sant-like simplicity which M. Wagner retains, seemingly as an 

hereditary mark. He uses his bread as we know it to have been used 

in Biblical times as a sponge or sop for liquids, and as we still see the 

European peasants employing it, as they sit at their homely tables, 

gathered about the steaming soup-tureen, after their day of hard toil. 

So, there is nothing that offends or repels in M. Wagner’s action, 

which perfectly fits the man and adds to him one more touch of the 

son of toil. 
The comments which I have just made, may be naturally followed 

by the quotation of a fragment of conversation which illustrates M. 

Wagner’s radical ideas of society. In a discussion of the simple life, 

as the source of democracy, I happened to quote the words of Walt 

Whitman: 

“T do not ask who you are. That is not important to me: 
You can do nothing and be nothing but that I will enfold you. 
To cotton-field drudge, or scavenger I lean, 
On his right cheek I put the family kiss, 
And in, my soul I swear, I never will deny him.” 
My listener immediately asked the question: “Who is Whitman? 

I have never heard of him until this moment. But I recognize in him 

a brother in spirit. For I must tell you that I never meet the 

scavengers of my quarter, without lifting my hat to them; and once, 

every year, I invite them to my house, that I may pay them special 
honor. One day, as I was walking with my little girls, who were just 
beginning to observe the things about them, one of them said to me 
almost as if in reproach: ‘Papa, why do you bow so respectfully to 
those dirty men?’ I replied to the child: “Those men go about the 
streets stained and soiled, in order that we may be clean. Without 
them health and life would be impossible for us.’ By this explanation 
the little girl was made to understand that the outside does not neces- 
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sarily indicate the value of a person, and I think that she will carry the 
lesson throughout her life.” 


ROM the salient characteristics recorded, and the words directly 
quoted, it might be inferred that the spirit of M. Wagner is 
aggressive, seeking to turn those about him to his own opinions 

and ways of thought. But such is not the case. He is personally the 
same gentle spirit whom we have learned through his books to love 
and honor. In definition of his attitude toward evil, he said to me: 

“Does it do you any good for me to point out to you the wrong that 
I see in aman? Does it do me good to tell of it? Does it do him 
good? Ah,no! Let us discover that which is true and noble within 
him, and declare it, so that the higher nature within him may be 
awakened and cry out: ‘Do other men think me upright and true? 
Then, in the name of God, let me try more than I have ever tried to be 
what they believe that I am!” “This,” M. Wagner said, “is the 
practical way to help men to be better.” 


N speaking of the typical citizens whom he had met, M. Wagner 
naturally mentioned Theodore Roosevelt. He spoke enthusiasti- 
cally of the President’s interest in Luther’s definition of faith: “It 

is not knowledge, nor even certitude. It is the complete gift of everyone 
commending himself to the unknown goodness of God. I have noth- 
ing to know. I commend life, death, all to God. I am sure that all 
will be well.” But among all his experiences in Washington, M. 
Wagner was most gratified by a conversation which he had had with 
the President, regarding the friendship which should be established 
among the nations as a path to universal peace. He quoted Mr. 
Roosevelt as saying that he trusted the time would come, when Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and the United States would unite in a per- 
manent alliance. For against such a union no nation or race would 
dare rise in opposition. M. Wagner had then set forth the obstacles 
standing in the way of such an alliance. He said: “It took me back to 
the dear home of my childhood, the Reichland, or better, Alsace- 
Lorraine. There, as I indicated to the President, lies the pivot upon 
which rests the perpetual peace of Europe. I have long believed this. 
If Alsace-Lorraine were to become a link of friendship uniting France 
and Germany, instead of the subject of dissension and hate which it is 
now, the course of history might be changed. By this, I do not mean 
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that the fact of German annexation should be annulled. That is defi- 
nitely settled. But there are misunderstandings which forbearance— 
which is the highest wisdom—might quickly and easily remove. Ger- 
many is determined to wipe out the French language in Alsace-Lor- 
raine, and her persistency is a constant source of irritation to the 
region. If now, the government would say to the German students 
at Strasbourg: ‘You may learn French here,’ and equally to the French 
students: ‘You may learn German,’ the youth of the two nations would 
mingle in friendship at the University; they would come to under- 
stand each other’s characteristic excellences; the spirit of amity would 
spread, and the establishment of good feeling between the two great 
hostile nations would create a new era.” .... “My ideas met the 
approval of the President,” continued M. Wagner, “and I finished my 
argument by suggesting that when peace and good-will should be 
firmly established in the border-land, there might be founded, at some 
proper point, a University in whose faculty Germany and France 
should receive equal representation.” 


\ IELDING to his instinctive love for youth, M. Wagner con- 


sented to address certain classes at the Syracuse High School, at 

which Mr. Stickley’s daughters are pupils. His discourse at 
this institution was confined to a few reflections upon the relations 
between thought and speech. It recalled those detached paragraphs 
of the Simple Life which have proven to many so serviceable in the 
conduct of daily life. Among the other sentences of this discourse 
the following ones stood out clear and prominent: “To speak is a con- 
sequence, and every consequence follows something else. Before 
speech there should be thought. Speech is loud. Thought is silent. 
Be silent, reflect, look, touch! Then, remember that speech is the art 
of translating the silent thought into the loud word! This process is 
no artificial act. It is natural and spontaneous. The most concise 
words are the best. They are like the elixir of life. A drop of such 
liquid may suffice to strengthen the weary; but, if cast into a glass of 
water, its effect will be lost in the diluting volume. It is the same 
with thought and speech. Therefore, be concise! Do not cover 
paper for the sake of writing! Be as sparing in your use of words as 
clearness will permit! But, above all, be clear! Remember that 
from misunderstandings arise sorrow, misery, war, and, thus, early in 
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your lives, lay your foundations for being understood by your fellow- 
men!” 


ETURNING from the school, M. Wagner paused to examine 
the facade of the Syracuse Carnegie Library, just approaching 
completion. He read the name of the donor inscribed above 

the entrance, and exclaimed with the air of one whose thoughts are 
held to a single, fixed center: “How I wish that he would buy a build- 
ing site for my people in Paris! I have money for the edifice itself, but 
as for the site, it will be much more costly than the structure. . . . And 
we can not build in the air. . . . But God will send us friends and 
riches, all in His own good time.” Then, he added quickly and with 
French spirit: “And you, Mr. Stickley, when the day comes, will teach 
us to build with your simple, direct, honest lines. For it seems to me 
that you have done and are doing for the house and home of man, all 
that I am trying to do for man himself. We both have difficult, some- 


times, even stubborn material with which to deal, but may God bless 
our tasks.” 


ROM this subject, he passed to offer some general considera- 
tions upon American home life. “This,” said he, “I have found 
characteristic and most active. I have seen examples in sufficient 

number to make me realize that one of your chief dangers as a people is 
that you may lose real things in pursuit of shadows. Home life is 
essentially intimate and secluded. But with you it is in peril of decen- 
tralization. If the fire at the hearthstone be divided into a number 
of sparks, the vitality of these will not continue long. You must, to 
use the old classic words, look to ‘your altars and your fires.’ If your 
religious faith be lost, apathy will spread over your young nation as it 
has already done over older peoples. If your home life be decentral- 
ized, there is little hope for you; since the Family is the State in small.” 


ITH these words falling from his lips, I shall ever remember 
the author of “The Simple Life.” In this expression he 
seemed to reach the climax of his feeling and effort, and the 

picture which is fixed in my own mind I would gladly transfer to that 
of my readers. 



















ARTISTIC HANDICRAFTS FOR WOMEN, BY 
DR. HEINRICH PUDOR * TRANSLATED FROM 
THE GERMAN BY IRENE SARGENT  4A// rights 


reserved 


MONG all art industries, the weavers’ craft is the one 
upon which, comparatively speaking, modern influences 
have least exerted themselves. And again, within the 
latter more restricted department, the worst conditions 
j observable are those attendant upon the weaving of 
passementerie. A glance at the shop-window of a large, 
active establishment devoted to the production or sale of ornaments 
of this nature, is sufficient to show the miserable state of the craft. 
The color sense is altogether absent. The designs, almost all, have 
been chosen without regard for either material, or technical treatment. 
Modern, in a good sense, there is either nothing at all, or so little that 
it counts for nothing. Such, at least, is the case in Germany. In 
France, where the people are possessed of extraordinarily sensitive 
taste, conditions are, of course, better. But even there, the modern 
Arts and Crafts movement has reached the textile art last of all. In 
this industry, the most noted craftsmen are E. L. J. Tixier, Lucien 
Payen, Paul Malescot, and further Georges Martin, Warée, Lefé- 
bure, Figues, and Guyonnet. The Parisian firm, Supplice and Com- 
pany, have recently produced magnificent decorations for windows, 
some of which were illustrated in the May number of the French 
Review: L’Art et Décoration. Long since, the Compagnie des Indes 
became famous for its exhibits of a similar kind. Beautiful laces 
of exquisitely tasteful designs, which can be favorably compared with 
those of the Austrian Government Lace School, have been executed 
by the previously mentioned artists, Tixier, Lefébure, and Paul Males- 
cot; the finest examples of these being now possessed by the Musée 
Galliéra, Paris. 

In illustration we offer several specimens of the work of Ernest 
Louis Joseph Tixier, in whose fertility of design and artistic diligence 
we recognize a pupil of Eugéne Grasset. From the latter he has 
derived decorative ability and activity of imagination. But the high- 
est quality of his work is his fine sense of the individuality of materials 
and processes. Each one of his designs can be executed only in a 
definite and distinct medium; while, especially among ourselves, art- 
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PLATE V: DECORATIVE FRIEZE, DESIGNED BY URBAN GAD, ARTS AND CRAFTS UNION, COPENHAGEN 


PLATE VI: DRAWING ADAPTED TO EXECUTION IN TEXTILES, BY THEODORE LAMBERT 
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PLATE VIII: BERTHA, DESIGNED BY E. L. J. TIXter 


PLATE IX: COLLAR, DESIGNED BY JACQUES BILLE 
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PLATES X. 
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PLATE XII: CENTERPIECE, DESIGNED BY HERR LEIPHEIMER, DARMSTADT 











ARTISTIC HANDICRAFTS FOR WOMEN 


ists, for the most part, make their designs for interchangeable execu- 
tion in metal, porcelain, wood, or silk. 

On the contrary, a good artistic design should be so composed that 
it appears to have condensed and crystallized, as it were, from the 
material and the processes employed; that it seems, not to have been 
created, but rather to have developed itself. Such is the case, in the 
design for a bertha (Illustration VIII.) , as also in the designs for gar- 
nitures (passementeries), (Illustration VII). Illustration II. is no- 
ticeable for its fine conventionalization, while another design for 
window decoration (Illustration I.) is extremely delicate, although 
broad in treatment. In the latter, also, the respect paid to the quali- 
ties of the material employed is worthy of remark. ‘The same may be 
said of a second design for a bertha, shown in Illustration III. The 
artist rarely uses definite figure- or plant-forms, and further these must 
be introduced with great care into textile designs. It is necessary, 
therefore, to select such plant-forms as show certain structural fea- 
tures which offer resemblances with textiles. Again, these forms 
must be so apprehended that they easily and without opposition allow 
themselves to be adapted to treatment, as in the example by Tixier, in 
the upper design of Illustration VII. But the plant-forms constitute 
special cases; while geometrical patterns are now the favorite means 
of decoration used in textiles. It might be believed that the linear 
system of Van de Velde might have provided us with very interesting 
scroll-ornamentation. However, nothing of this is observable. “The 
cult of the wavy line” has set up its pretences, for the most part, where 
it has no reason for existence; bookmaking, perhaps, apart. But 
England has afforded us excellent work in linear ornament for textile 
designs. I should not here omit to remind my readers that, in his time, 
the great Leonardo summoned artists to study the cracks of crumbling, 
ruined walls, just as the Norwegian women must have studied the 
lines of weakened ice. Furthermore, the Japanese master Hokusai 
took the traces of birds’ claws in the sand, as the model for his textile 
designs. 

Even purely realistic motifs have been employed by the modern 
French textile designers with much effect. The familiar peacock 
design is shown in an original drawing, excellently adapted to textiles, 
by the well-known Parisian architect, Théodore Lambert (cf. Illustra- 
tion VI.). A pattern of exceptional grace is seen in the design for a 
woman’s collar by Jacques Bille of Paris (Illustration IX.). 
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As is well known, Vienna, in recent years, has shown excellent 
artistic craft-work, particularly in lace industries. To the Aulic 
Councillor von Skala belongs the honor of having formed the Lace 
School into a corporate body, the work of which has quickly attained 
an international reputation. Frau M. Hrdlicka is the author of the 
excellent designs here chosen for illustration from the productions of 
this school. 

Darmstadt, the modern art Mecca of Germany, has most credit- 
able examples to show in the department of industry with which we 
are now concerned. From the fertile productiveness of Leipheimer 
we select a most successful design for a point lace centerpiece. 

Finally, I present a few examples of Danish art-activity. A year 
since, a Kunstflidsforening (Arts and Crafts Union) was founded in 
Copenhagen, with the worthy purpose of fostering the art of tapestry- 
weaving. The directress of the Union, which has opened a school in 
connection with the club, is Frau Emma Gad, the well-known writer. 
But it does rot seem to me that this Union has, as yet, entered upon the 
right way. I visited the school, examined the looms, and all the 
hitherto accomplished, as well as the projected work. Certain of the 
pieces shown me were finely executed, and the greater number of the 
designs of the directress of the school were creditable. But in my 
judgment, the organization is not pursuing the right aim, and, al- 
though the same kind of establishments present an urgent problem for 
Germany, I cannot let pass this opportunity to express my opinion. 
These schools, as modern institutions, must, before all else, consider 
individuality. Furthermore, the pupils must not be taught to work 
mechanically, according to models, but rather to create for them- 
selves. The modern, highly developed loom with shuttle-devices, 
which the Danish organization has imported is, therefore, a hindrance. 
The Scherrebeker Art-Weaving Association has very accurately per- 
ceived this, and reverted to the primitive loom, which makes possible 
the development of the individual. The same thing has been done in 
Austria. Yet these are only isolated cases. In Copenhagen, I re- 
ceived the impression that it was desired to form weavers of the great- 
est possible mechanical skill, but not self-reliant artists. To be an 
artist is to display individuality. In accordance with this principle, 
the Kunstflidsforening must reform its school, provided that it wish 
to preserve Danish art. 

In spite of my strictures, I grant that the productions of the Copen- 
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gen Union, up to the present time, have been creditable, especially in 
the hedebosyning, old Danish peasant, and modern Danish work. 
From the latter I have chosen for illustration two vigorous designs for 
women’s collars executed by Frederika Hegel, a handkerchief 
adapted from an old model, and a decorative frieze by Urban Gad, 
who furnishes the greater number of designs used in the new art 
school. 


THE LINDEN TREE “ From the German 


I II 
I know a sturdy linden, And near by flows a streamlet, 
With branches wide outspread, Whose silvery waters shed 
Whose thick, green foliage whispers A murmur passed down ages 
Of fair days that have fled. Of fair days that have fled. 
Ill 


By hope’s own lovely visions 
Forever am I led, 

So there I sit and ponder 
On fair days that have fled. 

















ESIGNED to meet the requirements of a home for a 
family of average size, at a cost not excessive when we 
note the area in square feet of the first floor, and consider 
the materials employed, Craftsman House Number XI. 
presents a plan which has much to commend it, and 
an exterior as unusual as it is pleasing. In a setting of 
greens and browns, marshaled by the trees, shrubs, lawns, and the 
gravel of the paths, the greens and browns of the house itself cannot 
fail to be effective. 

Perhaps the first detail to hold the eye, as one contemplates the 
facade as a whole, is the porch or terrace which leads to the main 
entrance of the house. The middle third of the fa.ade is recessed so 
as to give a pleasing shadow, as well as additional area to the floor 
space of the terrace, which springs in the form of a semi-circle from 
either side of the recess. 

The terrace is composed entirely of stone and cement: the item of 
stone being supplied by boulders and cobbles of suitable size, built into 
the wall in their natural shapes, or with such slight hammer-dressing 
as may be necessary for structural stability and for alignment. The 
broad and low steps leading to the terrace level are of roughly shaped 
stones, laid end to end; the intervening spaces, often of considerable 
size, being filled in and brought to a surface by the cement. From 
the extremities of the steps, and following the curve of the semi-circle, 
is a low wall, which forms the boundary of the terrace at the sides. 
This wall is about eighteen inches wide across the top; a unique fea- 
ture of its construction being the gutter, or trough, following its 
length, shaped of the cement, and arranged to hold earth into which 
are transplanted the favorite flowers inseason. A number of ducts are 
left within the wall when it is constructed, and these provide proper 
drainage from the trough to the ground below. 

Two boulders of large size are selected to terminate the walls at 
the steps, and these having roughly shaped faces, afford admirable 
locations for potted shrubs or plants. ° 

Cypress shingles form the covering for the entire expanse of side 
walls and roofs: those for the walls being of extra length, laid wide to 
the weather, and treated with a green stain of Cabot’s No. 303; the roof 
shingles are laid in the usual manner and receive a brown stain 
(Cabot’s No. 141). The same brown is applied to the window cas- 
ings and to other parts of the exterior woodwork, which is also of 
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cypress. The windows are arranged to produce a well-lighted inte- 
rior, and are quite effective, with their upper sashes glazed in small 
lights; while the lower sashes, with their large single glasses, give an 
unobstructed view from within. The house-wall and the chimneys 
bring again into use a construction similar to that of the terrace, and 
the latter terminate in tapering pots of a deep red color. 


HE plans show a series of well-arranged rooms of good size. 

The main hall, which has a width of twelve feet, is entered 

through a roomy vestibule from the front, and leads, under the 

main stairs, to a study at the rear of the house. On one side, the vesti- 

bule has a seat; on the other, a space for a hat rack and an umbrella 
stand. 





CRAFTSMAN HOUSE, NUMBER XI., SERIES OF 1904: FRONT ELEVATION 


From the hall, stairs lead to the second floor; while convenient 
doors give access to a coat closet, to the cellar stairs, and to the 
kitchen; while wider openings, one at either side, open to the living 
room and the dining room. 

The living room is large, having dimensions of eighteen by twenty- 
six feet, with an added space, at either end, which is occupied by low 
and comfortably cushioned seats. The fireplace opposite the entrance 
from the hall, is of hard burned brick, selected for their grays, dark 
browns, and blacks, and laid up in full struck joints of dark-colored 
mortar. A red sandstone lintel spans the fire opening, and another 
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lintel of the same material, cut to show a shallow pointed arch, is placed 
across the recessed shelf above. The hearth is of the same brick, and 
the andirons are of hand wrought iron; the finish harmonizing with 
the blacks of the brick. The study is situated behind the living room, 
and both these rooms have doors opening upon a broad veranda, pro- 
tected by a continuation of the main roof. The veranda being at the 
rear of the house, is, for this reason, secluded, and so forms a pleasant 
sitting-porch for the family. 


HE study, easily accessible from the hall, or the living room, has 
a fireplace constructed of brick, similar to those used for the 
fireplace in the living room, and having a copper hood of grace- 

ful lines, ornamented with a rose-motif in hammered pattern. Flank- 

ing the fireplace are convenient book cases with glazed doors; while, 
under the stairs, space is found for a closet, an arrangement which is 
always useful in a room of this kind. 


N the dining room, the principal feature is the fireplace; the entire 
chimney breast being treated in glass-mosaic showing a tree-motif. 
In this picture the background consists of flat tones of gray; the 

foliage of the larger trees introducing tones of green, with the hanging 

fruit in bright orange; the border in yellows, tans and varying greens, 
and the small trees in tones of violet. 


HE dining room, eighteen by twenty feet in size, has a wide win- 
dow seat, similar to one in the living room; while in common 
with the latter, the living room and the hall, it has a beamed 

ceiling, as may be learned from the plans. 

Access is had to the kitchen from the dining room through the 
butler’s pantry, which has well arranged cupboards and the necessary 
sink ; or, from the hall, the kitchen may be reached through the passage 
under the main stairs. From this passage stairs lead to the cellar, 
where the heating apparatus is located, together with the laundry, the 
vegetable, and the preserve closet, etc. The kitchen is thirteen by sev- 
enteen feet six inches in dimensions, and affords ample room for the 
range, table, sink, etc. At the rear, there is a cold room of good size, 
arranged to allow the icing of the refrigerator from the adjoining rear 
porch. 
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From the kitchen, service stairs lead to the second floor, and reach 
the second story hall directly opposite the head of the main staircase. 


N the second floor, we find two bed rooms of somewhat more 
than average size, and two smaller ones; also, an alcove from 
the hall, which, fitted with a low couch and dresser, can be made 

into a very comfortable sleeping room. The two larger rooms, in 
addition to being irregular in plan, and having their side walls and 
ceilings somewhat broken by reason of the low roof, possess an added 
attraction in their fireplaces, which are faced with tile; the one in the 
room treated in green showing a deeper shade than is found on the side 





CRAFTSMAN HOUSE, NUMBER XI., SERIES OE 1904: SIDE ELEVATION 


walls. In the other room, which is in light Delft blue, the tile are 
dark blue in tone, with an occasional one showing an old Dutch mottf. 

All the bed rooms have large closets connected with them, and 
there is also a convenient linen closet opening from the hall. The 
bath, at the rear of the hall, is of ample size to afford space for all 
necessary fixtures. 

The attic is reached by stairs from the hall over the main staircase, 
and offers considerable storage room. A broom closet is a conven- 
ience found on this floor, and another exists in the placing of the 
kitchen at the foot of the service stairs. 
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YPRESS is used for the “trim” in the hall, vestibule, the living 
and dining rooms. This wood is treated with a distemper, 
greenish-brown in color, and made by dissolving gum traga- 

canth in a small quantity of glycerine. This preparation is applied, 

when mixed to the consistency of boiled linseed oil. When dry, the 
surface is sandpapered, then a coat of shellac is applied, and the wood 
is again sanded, this time with No. oo sandpaper, after which it is 
wiped with a cloth dampened in “clean up”—consisting of linseed 
oil one-third, and turpentine, or benzine, two-thirds. 


HE study is finished in hazel; the wood receiving the same treat- 
ment as that which has been just described. The kitchen and 
other rooms of the service department are finished in Carolina 

pine, treated with a first coat of varnish reduced, to which a little moss 

green pigment has been added. This coat is not heavy enough to 
conceal in the least the grain of the wood. A second coat of the var- 
nish alone is then applied, and sanded to a flat finish. 

The entire second story is finished in white wood, treated in the 
same manner as the cypress of the first floor. The floors throughout 
are of comb grained pine, stained to match the other woodwork, and 
waxed. 


THE INTERIOR 

Entering from the terrace, we at once come into the vestibule: a 
small enclosure, serving as a convenient waiting room for callers 
whose errands of more or less business character do not warrant their 
admission into the broader hall beyond. This vestibule shows little 
attempt at decoration, or furnishing. Its walls are of plaster, tinted 
like those of the hall and living room to a warm cream color: a tone 
not yellow, but rather suggested by the blendings found in old ivory, or 
parchment. The floor is stained a darker tone than is seen in the 
remainder of the woodwork, and a wooden settle, at the left, is of the 
same shade. 

The open space on the right of the vestibule may be prettily fur- 
nished by some palms, or flowering plants. The appointments of the 
vestibule are completed by a coat rack and an umbrella stand. 


THE HALL 


This ample room, or space, is separated from the vestibule by 
portiéres of canvas or similar material, heavy enough to shut out all 
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draught. The ceiling is beamed ; the walls are tinted the tone already 
described in the treatment of the vestibule; and the floor stained like 
the floors of the living room, the dining room and “den,” to a greenish 
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CRAFTSMAN HOUSE, NUMBER XI., SERIES OF 1904: PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR 


brown. A small table and one or two chairs constitute the furniture 
required; but a settle, fitted in leather, with a number of soft 
leather cushions (brown tone), may be added with good effect. The 
rug should be simple in design, but rich and warm in coloring, in order 
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to give proper accent tothe room. The artificial lighting comes from 
copper lanterns hung from the beams of the ceiling, and having opal- 
escent glass shades of soft opaque yellow. 

The curtains separating the adjacent rooms should be uniform in 
material,and of a pinkish brown, suggested by the frieze of the living 
room. 

THE LIVING ROOM 

In this room two requirements are sought: namely, that the furni- 
ture be comfortable, and the decoration harmonious, offering a color- 
scheme in which the elements are not easily definable. 

Here, the walls have the same soft ivory tint, and are paneled with 
wood like that of the beams. The molding extends around the room 
to a height corresponding with the door tops, and above this, runs the 
frieze—the principal decorative feature of the room. Here, be- 
tween the narrow wood panelings which rise from the floor, there are 
bits of landscapes done in embroidery, which are'simple suggestions, 
instead of pictures which would end by becoming tiresome in their 
definiteness. The living room is rich in low, broad window seats, 
which may be upholstered in leather, or in canvas, such as is used in the 
portiéres, and of uniform color. There should be many pillows, and 
in these a number of delightful colorings might be introduced: soft 
gray greens, a shadowy old blue, brown in lighter tones than the cur- 
tains, and even a note of copper coloring or pumpkin; the latter, per- 
haps, only in an appliqué, but something which sympathizes with the 
touch of brightness in the sky line of the frieze. One wall space in the 
living room is reserved for the piano, and there should be one or two 
reading tables, and on each of these a good copper lamp, enameled in 
gray-green, and having a touch of brightness in the shade. The rug in 
this room should be durable and simple: for instance, a woven rag rug, 
with colorings carefully chosen to include the creams and browns of 
the general color scheme. 

To accentuate the beams as a feature of this room, the artificial 
lighting proceeds from hanging lanterns in copper. . By day, a soft 
effect of natural light is obtained through the use of curtains in an 
ivory tone of Shanghai silk. 


THE DINING ROOM 


Again to this room much careful thought has been given in all that 
concerns the decoration. We find here the beamed ceiling and a 
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pleasing variety introduced into the wall finish. As in all the other 
rooms, the plaster between the ceiling beams has been left untouched ; 
care having been taken at first to avoid a cold, bluish cast, by adding to 
the mixture, when ready to be applied, a small quantity of yellow pig- 
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CRAFTSMAN HOUSE, NUMBER XI., SERIES OF 1904: PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR 


ment. The walls of this room are tinted a warm ivory tone down to 
the line of the molding, and below this, from the molding to the four- 
inch baseboard, they are covered with gray-green burlap, which may 
be of plain color, or else show an unobtrusive design. Care must be 
taken to insure a perfect harmony, which may be based upon the tone 
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of the wall canvas, and the color of the glass mosaic, which shows rich 
old gold, copper, and bronze greens on a background of cool, flat color. 
The window curtains in this room are of homespun linen, with a little 
golden brown introduced into the hem. The artificial lighting should 
be made from side brackets only, and from candlesticks on the table: 
a system which is much more effective than the glaring light of a sus- 
pended chandelier. The china used should be Canton, in old blue, or 
green. 


THE DEN 


In the den, another variation from the general scheme is intro- 
dued by the hazel woodwork, and the fireplace is made the 
principal feature. Here, the walls should be tinted a soft brown, 
rather deep in tone, and tending toward green rather than red, with 
the space above the molding, corresponding to the frieze, treated in a 
cream color, more gold than red. The window seat is upholstered in 
in a golden brown leather, and has cushions in browns and greens; the 
rug should be inconspicuous in design and color, showing tones of 
olives and browns, and bits of decoration may be added by copper 
pieces, old terra cotta, and tobacco jars in harmonious color. 


SECOND STORY 


On this floor, the alcove bedroom offers the chief point of interest. 
Here again, the walls, like those of the upper hall, should be of ivory 
tone. This room, having a couch bed, can be used in the day time for 
a sitting room; the portiéres (golden-brown) between this room and 
the hall being drawn at night and pulled back in the daytime, so as to 
throw the alcove room and the hall into one large space. On one side 
of the room, the couch stands covered in day time with a linen slip, 
embroidered in a pattern repeating the color scheme of the walls, 
which is again shown in the pillow coverings. The couch is balanced 
on the opposite side of the room by a chest of drawers. This room 
should contain a serving table, two or three simple rocking chairs with 
rush seats, a writing desk, and a copper reading lamp. The curtains 
are of china silk in pale écru color. 

The bedroom at the left—probably the guest room—has its walls 
tinted in pale and very soft green. The furniture is light in frame, of 
green wood, and provided with rush seats. The window curtains are 
of muslin and very simple, offering hints of old blue and rose. The 
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same colors are repeated in the linen bed spread. All the china in this 
room should show the gray green, blues, and rose tints of hydrangea 
blossoms. The rag rugs are in soft tints of green and blue. The bed- 
room opposite forms a pleasing contrast; its walls being tinted a soft 
and very light Canton blue. The furniture has a gray, silvery finish 
most agreeable to the eye. The bedspread is done in old-fashioned 
cross stitch, worked in darker Canton blue; while the curtains carry 
out the same idea; being linen of a simple basket weave, embroidered 
in cross stitch. 

The lighting in both these rooms is from sconces, one at each side 
of the mirror, and the scheme is completed by old Canton china ware 
and a quaint brass candlestick. A further addition is suggested in the 
use of window boxes filled with Chinese asters in soft blue and violet 
tones, and the floor is covered with a matting in a Japanese design 
introducing blues and greens. 

The largest bedroom at the rear could be furnished as a child’s 
room. It might be papered in rose felt paper with a paper frieze 
above the molding displaying some simple, agreeable decoration. 
The furniture of the room should be light in build, and have rush 
bottoms. The window seat should be piled with pillows covered with 
linens, and the curtains and bed covers made from some soft white 
material that is easily laundered. 

The servant’s room on the other side of the bath room, should have 
the walls left plain, as the yellow tint used in the plaster will make the 
room bright and cheerful. The bed should be iron, painted in white 
enamel, and the floor simply stained, and laid with several bright 
colored rag rugs. This room should contain a sewing table, some 
comfortable chairs, and, perhaps, a low seat built in alcove below 
the windows. The seat may be upholstered in cretonne or-denim, in 
plain colors, with pillows of the same, and the windows should be hung 
with muslin. 

The cost of the Craftsman” House Number XI. is estimated 
approximately at $6,300. 





SOME PICTURESQUE BELLOWS 


M\HE bellows is a good servant in picturesque attire. At 
one time, to handle it delicately was regarded as a sign 
of good breeding; whether it was used to keep the hearth 
clear of ashes and cinders, or to trim the fire. This ad- 
junct of old-time country fireplaces and wide hearths, 
has an important function, wherever heavy, damp air 

makes difficult the keeping of a small, permanent fire. Bellows should 


be worked gently and rhythmically to insure a continuous, steady 
breath, strong and far reaching. Sometimes, however, a sturdy blunt- 
ness is needed: a brisk succession of short, vigorous puffs, producing 
a shower of sparks. This skill of handling can hardly be transferred 
to the ignorant and the careless. Fires are strange elf-like creatures; 
at times resenting trimming or blowing, often sulking, and becoming 
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inert; often tyrannical and capricious. It is said that one must first 
make friends with the bellows, before one can drive the fire, which, too 
vigorously excited, fills the room with smoke, or, perhaps, goes out 
altogether. It must not be scolded. It must be coaxed. 

To assure good service, bellows must be carefully built: great 
attention being given to the proportions of parts, the shape of the air 





chamber, the length of the arms, the construction and details of the 
hinges, and the length of the nozzle, which latter is usually of cast 
metal. A nozzle which is slender and graceful, requires to be secure- 
ly blocked into the end of the back section of the body, and so adjusted 
as to feed well. The supply of air proceeds from holes bored in the 
back section of the bellows, which, in turn, are protected from down 
draft by a tongue, or flapper, of leather, hinged upon the inside. 
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Design A:—The shape of the body, the shortness of the handle, 
and the length of the nozzle, unite in creating a good blowing capacity, 
adapted to provide a steady current of air. The leather gussets allow 
the bellows to open wide—some eight or ten inches—and thus give 
both lifting and driving power. The oak body is partly covered by a 
tracery of iron, made interesting by the ingenious use of the hammer, 
so directed that its blows produce simple decoration; the hammer 
marks varying in shape and size. The front arm is a skilful interlace 
of wrought iron, and the rear arm is of oak. 

Designs B and D: These are intended for small bodied bellows, 
covered with leather. As a measure of precaution to protect the 
leather from the fire, a long nozzle is recommended, supported by 
short metal stays. A certain freedom is given by the use of copper 
nails, following somewhat the outline suggested by the body. 

Design C has a great working capacity. Asin the three former 
examples, its hinge is of copper. A suggestion of smoke is roughly 
cut on the front arm, while the rear arm provides a good grip for the 
hand. 

Design E: This drawing shows a long-armed bellows, of 
medium capacity, and easily inflated. 

It is hoped that these notes and designs may be valuable to our 
subscribers. ‘They are intended as a practical reply to a recent letter 
requesting information and ideas upon the subject; while for crafts- 
men in general they should offer interest, since they treat of a union of 
cabinet-making and carving with the craft of metal- and leather- 
working. 
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CHIPS FROM THE CRAFTSMAN WORKSHOPS 


HE Craftsman has latterly heard 
much discussion regarding degen- 
eracy—physical, mental and moral 
—since his workshop is a meeting place 
much frequented by the students of the 
medical school hard by. As he works, he 
listens and meditates, adapting to his 
humble personal views and use the ideas 
which he hears explained from the point of 
view of knowledge and science. 

One day, when the conversation turned 
upon hereditary influences, he heard it re- 
marked that the Puritan principle had dis- 
appeared from our country; that its old 
stronghold, Massachusetts, was rapidly 
becoming an alien State, considered as to 
its population ; that the industrial activity 
of this section was declining, never again 
to revive; that new elements were rising to 
replace that expended force which once 
had been regarded as the leaven of the 
nation. 

The Craftsman, in his simple way, re- 
volved these utterances in his mind. He 
associated them with other statements con- 
cerning the decadence of the Latin races 
which he had not altogether accepted, since 
he had found them unsustained by facts: 
the theory in the latter instance having 
been based upon the case of Spain, whose 
great temporary power and activity were 
never vital, but, instead, might be com- 
pared with a factitious display of life pro- 
duced by galvanic action. 

This discrepancy between theory and 
fact—as the humble, practical worker has 
a number of times proven through his own 
experiences—is only too liable to occur in 
the views expressed by students, whose 
lives, spent largely among books, and in 
comparative solitude, are not sufficiently 
modified by the influences of other men; 








whose opinions show that uncompromising 
self-centered quality, which, translated 
into conduct, would become selfishness. 

Therefore, in view of his own convic- 
tions, the Craftsman resolved to study the 
present social conditions of Massachusetts, 
as best he could, from a disadvantageous 
point of view, and with untrained powers; 
his interest arising partially from his 
eagerness to investigate the social questions 
of the day, but, to a greater degree still, 
because of the strain of Puritan blood 
coursing through his own veins. 

His opportunity was not slow in pre- 
senting itself. A Boston newspaper fell 
into his hands containing an eloquent edit- 
orial upon what it fittingly named “the 
prelude to the Peace Congress.” This, in 
other words, was the first meeting of those 
idealists representing many nations, who 
recently convened in the Puritan City, to 
discuss means for substituting arbitration 
for war, for suppressing tyranny, and 
bringing on the bloodless triumph of 
equity. 

The Craftsman at first read almost 
breathlessly, anxious to possess himself of 
facts. Then, he weighed evidence, and 
made comparisons. Finally, he could not 
but acknowledge that he found the Puri- 
tan principle as active, as characteristic, in 
modern Boston, as in the Colonial times; 
the intensity being now exerted in more 
complex and far wider surroundings, and, 
therefore, rendered less noticeable. 

But in what other community of the 
country, reasoned the Craftsman, could 
this opening programme of the Peace Con- 
gress have been so perfectly arranged? 
Where else could ideality have been kept 
pure from commercialism? Where else 
could have been effected a similar union of 
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classic literature with new art, which tells 
of continuous tradition and uninterrupted 
culture? Where else could have been 
found that grim humor, whose function it 
is to relieve the tension of prolonged emo- 
tion? The descendants of the Puritans 
alone could have devised and carried into 
effect so enthusiastic a scheme as the plan 
involved in the Peace Congress: a plan as 
problematical as the foundation of a State 
in the wilderness, yet which, perhaps, will 
be realized as fully as the Commonwealth 
now nearing the completion of the third 
century of its existence. 

The “prelude” or programme of the 
first assembly of the Congress was so ex- 
quisitely fitting that the Craftsman for 
some days could not dismiss it from his 
mind. He enjoyed it number by number, 
as if he had listened to the actual musical 
notes, and experienced the force and 
pathos of every word uttered. He felt 


that he must share his emotions, and there- 


fore confided to certain appreciative 
friends the thoughts awakened in his mind 
by the memories of the masterpieces of 
music and literature there rendered. 

He recalled the great “Gallia” of Gou- 
nod, the wail of the stricken French after 
the Franco-Prussian War, which was 
chosen to open the assembly, in order that 
it might fit the auditors to its own mood of 
prophetic exaltation. The Craftsman lis- 
tened to its minor harmonies and under- 
stood the grief and despair attendant upon 
war, as he had never before done. 

Then, in contrast, he heard the clear 
notes of hope struck in the Mendelssohn 
chorale and chorus from “St. Paul”: 

“How lovely are the messengers that 
preach us the gospel of peace,” which pre- 
pared the entrance of the venerable Ed- 
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ward Everett Hale, whose voice, when the 

music ceased, freed itself from the weak- 

ness of old age, to ring out, organ-like, in 

that Hebrew idyl, whose beauties have re- 

appeared, although dimmed, throughout 

the long course of literature down to our 

own day: Greek, Roman, mediaeval and 

modern: 

“And God shall judge between the na- 
tions, 

And arbitrate for many peoples. 

And they shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares, 

And their spears into pruning-hooks, 

Nation shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion, 

Neither shall they learn war any more.” 

Then, following, the Craftsman actually 
heard a chorus from the “Messiah”: that 
structural music which always recalls to 
him the buttresses, the architectural bal- 
ance of Canterbury cathedral; and, like a 
burst of light through the jeweled glass of 
the flame-shaped windows of the transept, 
the waves of sound came. to him bearing 
the words: 

“And the glory of the Lord shall be re- 
vealed, and all flesh shall see it together, 
for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” 

In all these adequate renderings of the 
work of human genius our humble worker 
recognized the ideality of the Puritans 
which, in Colonial days, carried them, 
with unshaken faith, through the most bit- 
ter trials. At the end, he observed the 
entrance of that quiet humor which we 
find often mingled with doctrine and 
dogma, in the austere writings of the old 
divines and worthies. The Craftsman felt 
the modern Puritan to be complete, when 
Dr. Hale reminded his audience that the 
greatest peace society of the world was 











organized one hundred sixty years ago, 
under the name of the United States; end- 
ing his discourse by the quotation: 
“Convention did in State House meet, 
And when it wouldn’t hold ’em, 
They all went down to Federal street, 
And there the truth was told ’em.” 
And truly these are rhymes which offer 
the portrait of the Puritan, more truth- 
fully than could be done by the most skil- 
ful brush: for here the yeoman-like man- 
ner of speech is preserved, and the charac- 
teristic, high-pitched voice seems really to 
utter the words. 


At the close of his investigations, the 
Craftsman was convinced that the degen- 
eracy of New England is a subject as- 
signed by professors to students, in order 
that the latter may learn without danger 
to maintain their own points and parry the 
thrusts of their opponents, just as children 
are taught to ride upon wooden horses be- 
fore they are trusted with a live animal. 
He was convinced that the modern repre- 
sentative citizen of the Puritan capital is 
as faithful as the original colonist of Cape 
Cod to the spirit of the Latin legend ap- 
pearing on the seal of Boston, which a 
student-friend of the Craftsman trans- 
lated for him: 

“As God was to our fathers, 
So may He be to us.” 


NOTES 


HE CRAFTSMAN announces to s0- 
cieties intending to hold Arts and 
Crafts Exhibitions during the 


present season, that it will participate in 
such by sending examples of metal work 
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and embroidered textiles wrought in the 
Craftsman workshops: these articles to be 
sent under certain conditions, which will 
be made known to applicants. One of 
these conditions is that, during the pro- 
gress of the Exhibition requesting the co- 
éperation of THE CRAFTSMAN, an illus- 
trated lecture upon “The Founding and 
Adornment of an Ideal Home” be given 
by George Wharton James, now upon the 
editorial staff of this Magazine. Mr. 
James is widely known in the United 
States as a lecturer and writer upon 
“Americana.” He is the author of the 
standard book upon “Basketry and other 
Indian Industries,” and of deservedly pop- 
ular works treating the “Grand Canyon,” 
the scenery and architecture of the South- 
west and California, and the “Indians of 
the Painted Desert.” Into his new de- 
parture, Mr. James will carry his charac- 
teristic enthusiasm and sympathy, which 
never fail to convince his audiences of the 
truth and importance of his utterances 
upon any subject chosen by him for presen- 
tation. 


In the October number of THE 
CRAFTSMAN the copyright notice was 
omitted, through oversight, from the 
“Corn-Grinding Songs,” by Miss Natalie 
Curtis, printed on pages 38-40, both the 
music and words of which are reserved by 
the author. 


Mr. Henry J. Baker, President of the 
Buffalo (New York) Guild of Applied 
Arts, is now directing classes in handicraft, 
at the Albright Art Gallery, in that city. 
Mr. Baker, for years, has made the most 
generous efforts to further the Arts and 
Crafts movement in his community, and 
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his cherished hopes would now appear to 
be approaching realization, since the 
Guild in which he is interested constantly 
increases its membership and its enthu- 
siasm for concerted action and work. 


An Arts and Crafts exhibition of an un- 
usually interesting character is now being 
held in Buffalo, in the art shop of George 
W. Benson. Mr. Benson has collected 
examples of the work of many of the best 
craftsmen in the country ; thus assuring the 
artistic value of the enterprise, and remov- 
ing it from commercialism. The exhibi- 
tion is particularly rich in ceramics, show- 
ing no less than thirteen kinds of Amer- 
ican art pottery: the Grueby, Newcomb, 
Rookwood, Dedham, Volkmar, Merri- 
mac, Moravian, Bronner, Ohr, Barman, 
Frackleton, Warrick and the McLaughlin 
porcelain. There are many beautiful 
examples of hand-wrought jewelry; Mr. 
Thresher of Dayton, Mrs. Wynne and 
Mr. Bennett of Chicago, Miss Carson of 
Cleveland, Miss Winlock of Cambridge, 
Miss Luther of Providence, and Miss 
Folsom of Winchester, being among the 
craftsmen represented in this department. 
Among those who have contributed handi- 
work in bronze, copper, and brass are Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens, Miss Hyatt of New York, 
Mr. Stickley of Syracuse, Miss Holden of 
New York, Miss Ogden of Milwaukee, 
Mr. Jarvie of Chicago, and the Art Crafts 
Shop of Buffalo. The workers in leather 
who exhibit are Mrs. Burton of Santa 
Barbara, the Misses Ripley of New York, 
the Arts and Crafts Society of Baltimore, 
the Wilro and Kalo shops of Chicago, 
Miss Smith of Philadelphia, Mr. Grinnell 
of New Bedford, and a number of other 
men and women. 
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HE FrienpsHip oF Art,” by 
! Bliss Carman, is a collection of 
independent essays of unequal 

merit; some of them showing a sponta- 
neous expression of thought, and others 
being simply skilful combinations of 
words, arranged for the sake of writing. 
Of the latter division it is not necessary to 
speak further, except to say that these writ- 
ings belong to an immeasurable yield of 
literary products possessed of scant vital- 
ity, which are brought into existence in an 
age of wide-spread culture and of inexpen- 
sive bookmaking. Included in the first 
division, on the contrary, there are both 
wit and wisdom, expressed tersely with 
specific words, such as fix themselves easily 
in the memory. The climax occurs in the 
essay “On being ineffectual,” which is 
really a masterpiece of observation, and at 
the same time, a lesson which it would be 
well to take to heart. The fragment here 
quoted from the essay deserves to be stud- 
ied paragraph by paragraph, for it is filled 
with the honey of a homely philosophy: 
“T have an idea that evil came on earth 
when the first man or woman said: “That 
isn’t the best I can do, but it is well 
enough.’ In that sentence the primitive 
curse was pronounced, and until we ban- 
ish it from the world again we shall be 
doomed to inefficiency, sickness and un- 
happiness. Thoroughness is an elemental 
virtue. In nature nothing is slighted, but 
the least and the greatest of tasks are per- 
formed with equal care, and diligence, 
and patience, and love, and intelligence. 
We are ineffectual because we are slov- 
enly and lazy and content to have things 
half done. We are willing to sit down 
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and give up before the thing is finished. 
Whereas we should never stop short of an 
utmost effort toward perfection, so long 
as there is a breath in our body. Women, 
of course, are worse in this respect than 
men. ‘Their existence does not depend on 
their efficiency, and therefore they can be 
aimost as useless and inefficient as they 
please, whereas, men have behind them a 
very practical incentive to efficiency, 
which goes by the name of starvation. 
And there are ineffectual men, certainly. 
It is not a matter of large attempts, but of 
trifles—the accumulation of trifles—that 
makes ultimate success. For character, 
like wealth, may be amassed in small 
quantities, as well as acquired in one day. 
If you watch a woman dusting a room, 
you will know at once whether she will 
ever be able to do anything more impor- 
tant in the world, or whether she is des- 
tined to keep to such simple work all her 
days, going gradually from inefficiency to 
inefficiency, until she gives up at last in 
despair and falls into the ranks of the 
great procession of the failures in life. 
Watch a man harness a horse, or mend a 
fence; you can tell whether or not he will 
ever own a horse and a farm.” It would 
seem that a man capable of holding so 
virile a pen would do well to restrain its 
facility, lest it lose its force. [“The 
Friendship of Art,” by Bliss Carman. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Company. Size, 
8x514 inches; pages, 302; price, $1.50. ] 


“Tue O_p MASTERS AND THEIR Pic- 
TuRES.” This is a book prepared, as its 
title page announces, “for the use of 
learners and schools.” It is unpreten- 
tious in plan, and yet it possesses a far 
higher value than many art-treatises 


which are presented under a form of ap- 
parent erudition. It is simply and 
clearly written, and its subject matter is 
authoritative, since it proceeds from the 
study of a critic whose learning and judg- 
ment have matured during a very ex- 
tended residence abroad. The author 
covers the ordinary field of historic art, 
devoting much space to the description of 
celebrated pictures, but never falling into 
the rhetorical commonplaces behind which 
half-instructed writers seek to hide the 
poverty of their art knowledge. Beside 
being thus valuable to the beginner, such 
descriptions are most pleasing to those 
familiar with the old masters, since they 
revive the pleasures of lapsed acquaint- 
anceship. [‘““The Old Masters and their 
Pictures,” by Sarah Tytler. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company, 1905. Size, 


8x6 inches; pages, 369; illustrated; price, 


“A GumE To THE Birps or New 
ENGLAND AND EasTeRN New York” is 
a book most attractive even to one ignor- 
ant of the subject which it treats. It fur- 
ther possesses a quality necessary, but not 
always belonging to works of this class, 
since the knowledge offered by it is pre- 
sented in clear and systematic form. It 
is intended, as its author states in his 
preface, for “the growing class of begin- 
ners in bird study.” It contains prelimi- 
nary chapters upon “birds and their sea- 
sons;” “migration;” “distribution,” that 
is, a definition of the breeding areas of the 
birds common to the region under obser- 
vation; “hints for field work,” and “how 
to use the keys.” This last named chap- 
ter immediately precedes the keys, which 
are arranged to be used in connection 
with the student’s note book. There is 
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also a map showing what the author 
names “the zones of life”: that is, the 
habitats of the different species. Having 
given in a plain way this extended infor- 
mation, the work develops into a true 
guide-book, illustrated by profiles of the 
birds described, and so printed as to pre- 
sent the principal facts in an easily acces- 
sible form. It is a book which even the 
weary reviewer does not willingly let 
escape from his hand, and, in chill No- 
vember, it makes one long to take “the 
key of the fields.” [A Guide to the 
Birds of New England and Eastern New 
York,” by Ralph Hoffmann. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, 1904. Size, 5x81 _ inches; 
pages, 350; illustrated by plates and cuts; 
price, $1.50 net. } 

“AMONG ENGLISH INNS” is an attrac- 
tively printed and illustrated volume, in 
reality a guide to rural England, having 
its character successfully disguised under 
a narrative form, introducing a number of 
women who are types of travelers. Each 
of these is interesting to one who would 
follow the route described, because 
through her are indicated certain things 
to be enjoyed, avoided, or endured. No 
other book has as yet given such practical 
information upon this subject in so agree- 
able and so assimilative a form, and it is 
a work to be welcomed equally by those 
who wish to avail themselves of it as a 
guide, and by those whose use of it is to 
be limited to the pleasure derivable from 
its pages. The head pieces of the chap- 
ters with their gable ends of inns and their 
well-drawn initial letters will repay an 
hour’s study on the part even of those 
who are familiar with such designs, and 
the illustrations are representative, recall- 
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ing vividly to the old traveler his delight 
in the hedge-rows and village streets of 
England. [“Among English Inns,” by 
Josephine Tozier. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Company; size, 8x51 inches; pages, 
255; illustrated; price, $1.60. ] 


THE 


Elia M. Peattie tells the story of the 


work of Jane Addams of Hull House, 
Chicago. 


| N “Harper’s Bazar” for October, Miss 


To quote directly, she says: “It 
is a fact that this little, dark, soft-voiced 
woman is one of the strongest forces for 
good in all Chicago. Her clear, direct 
mind, her simple, aspiring spirit, her gentle 
personality, spell out kindness. She has 
come without creeds or formulas. She 
has merely had the patience to hear the 
other side. If there is a minority report 
anywhere, she wants to know what it is. 
Truth, she has discovered, so frequently 
dwells with the minority.” The publica- 
tion printing this sketch is to be com- 
mended for its action in giving to the 
world the facts of a life so unusual and 
significant. 


In the “Contemporary Review” for 
September, Erik Givskov gives the result 
of. his observations upon the “Small Indus- 
tries of France.” After briefly indicating 
that unnatural social conditions are always 
produced by injustice, and illustrating his 
point by referring to the lack of small 
holdings in Great Britain, the author com- 
pares the life of the English, with that of 
the French peasant. He writes: “That 











France is one of the richest countries of 
Western Europe is, without doubt, largely 
due to the great number of its peasant 
farmers, who cultivate their little plots of 
land with a love and care found only 
among small holders, and, at the same 
time, carry on some petty industry. Al- 
most every house lies half hidden behind a 
thicket of fruit and rose trees, and behind 
the flower-pots in the large windows, or 
sitting on the threshold, as the case may 
be, one sees the whole family in busy activ- 
ity, turning out ribbons, laces, brushes, 
combs, knives, baskets, or whatever may 
be the special industry of the district.” 
While all these peasant farmers are not 
represented as prosperous by Herr Givs- 
kov, he further states: “Wherever a water- 
fall has been made to yield its energy for 
the production of electric motive power, or 
a few peasants have codperated to pur- 
chase a gas motor, or a streamlet has been 
utilized to turn a water-wheel, wherever 
coéperation has enabled the peasant farm- 
ers to secure those advantages in the way 
of buying and selling which, at one time, 
seemed to be the inevitable monopoly of 
the great manufacturers—wherever, in 
short, modern processes have been adopted, 
there local industries are thriving, and the 
peasant farmers are prosperous.” Cer- 
tainly, from a survey apparently as thor- 
ough and as truthful as this, we have one 
more proof that “the woolen stocking” has 
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become one of the great factors in the 
world’s finance. 


In Ireland similar industries are in 
process of organization. Their probable 
beneficent effects are discussed in “Dona- 
hoe’s Magazine” by Seumas MacManus, 
from whom the following passage may be 
quoted: “I believe that the cottage indus- 
tries, whereat boys and girls would per- 
form their work around the sacred stones 
of their father’s hearth, would bring with 
them by far the greatest amount of truly 
happy prosperity. When I look to the 
great manufacturing centers of England 
and Scotland, and know, as I do, the ap- 
palling amount of drunkenness, wretched- 
ness, misery and vice of all kinds in these 
manufacturing cities, I say in my heart: 
“May God preserve us from such aggrega- 
tions of factories, miseries and degrada- 
tion! And I say, rather than introduce 
such degradation into our country, I 
should prefer to see our people remain in 
abject poverty, since in that poverty they 
have ever retained an elevation of soul and 
a gentleness of heart that is beyond all 
riches.’” It is true that the conditions of 
the Irish peasantry can in no way be com- 
pared with those existing in the rural dis- 
tricts of America. And yet we could wish, 
as fervently as the writer just quoted, for 
the establishment of village and fireside 
industries throughout the United States. 


CRAFTSMAN’S OPEN DOOR DEPARTMENT 


O meet the increasing demands of its patrons, THE CRAFTSMAN, with this 
number, adds a new feature to its already crowded pages, with the purpose 
of still further broadening its campaign of education in all that relates to the 
building, equipping and furnishing American homes, and to better standards of muni- 
cipal and decorative art. 

The Publisher’s “Open Door Department” will be chiefly devoted to topics 
relating to the crafts or industries naturally allied to these purposes, and presented in 
the main from the view-point of the individual or firm representing the particular 
art, craft, or industry noted in these pages. 

Tue CRAFTSMAN assumes no responsibility for any special claims which may be 
set forth by interested parties, other than that which is implied in the fact that only 
reputable and responsible concerns will be recognized under any circumstances. 

The already established character and circulation, and the steadily increasing 
influence of THe CRAFTSMAN among a large clientéle directly interested in home 
building and furnishing, have brought it in close contact with the wishes and needs 
of many correspondents all over the country. 

Every mail brings scores of requests for information or suggestion in regard to 
collateral features and details, not included in the utilities attempted in The 
Craftsman Workshops, and we are assured in advance that the “Open Door” oppor- 
tunity will prove of practical advantage to our patrons and ourselves by enabling 
correspondents to get their facts at first hands. 

While reserving the privilege of preference and opinion, when solicited, THe 
CraFTSMAN is always glad to refer inquirers to the representative concerns in these 
collateral branches, and especially as a reciprocal courtesy to those who are disposed 
to help themselves by using the business pages of THE CrarTsMAN for business pur- 
poses and business profit. 
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THE The health and comfort of a home depend so largely upon the heat- 
KELSEY ing apparatus, that a heating plant which furnishes an artifical warmth 
HYGIENIC and temperature nearest to natural summer air, is a vital sanitary need. 
HEATING After fifteen years of practical test, with over twenty-five thousand 

of the Kelsey Warm Air Generators now in use, the Kelsey Heating 
Company of Syracuse, N. Y., confidently invites careful attention to the principles 
employed in warming the air, the construction and arrangement by which ventilation, 
as well as heat, is secured, and the scientific basis upon which the hygienic conditions 
are fully met. 

The principle of the Kelsey Generator is to warm great volumes of fresh air 
by bringing it into actual contact with very extensive and properly heated surfaces. 
This is accomplished by sending the air in separate channels through corrugated cast 
iron flues and sections which surround the fire. 

By dividing the air into as many flows as there are sections, it is more thoroughly 
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and evenly heated than by simply passing a body of air over, or next to a hot surface. 
But an ounce of fact is worth a pound of explanation. In a Kelsey Generator of 
average size, there are 65 square feet of heating surface to every square foot of grate 
area, which is more than double that of any ordinary furnace. 

The manner in which the air is brought into contact with these heating surfaces 
gives the proper quantity of properly warmed, but not superheated air, insuring even 
heat in every room, pure breathing air, and a minimum consumption of fuel. 

The Kelsey principle of ventilation is also of the highest sanitary importance, 
affording fresh air without the risk of opening doors and windows; causing draughts 
and sudden changes in temperature, only less dangerous perhaps, than breathing 
vitiated air. 

Seven hundred dealers now selling the Kelsey Hygienic System of Heating, rep- 
resenting the exclusive agency in their respective localities, scattered all over the 
country, will afford easy opportunities for those interested in hygienic heating, to see 
this system in practical operation, and where it has been put to that best of all tests, 
actual experience and its results. 


a2 ee 
THE CARE OF Is there anything more delightful, after the possession of good 
BOOKS books themselves which one loves to read, than to have proper 


“housing” for them? 

Good books are like good people; they need good care, and he who shows the 
book-lover how to best care for his books is a friend indeed. 

The designers of the Globe-Wernicke Bookcases are entitled to this meed of the 
book-lover’s praise and thanks. The ingenuity with which these cases are constructed, 
so that they are adaptable to all places, conditions and sizes of books, make them addi- 
tionally precious. How often there is a nook in one’s library, sitting room, or even 
dining room, where there is plenty of space for books, but where an ordinary book 
shelf would seem incongruous. Here it is that one of these adaptable “Elastic Book- 
cases” can be placed, and with an easy chair, one can sit in this cozy corner and enjoy 
to the full the delight of reading one of his favorites. This is to forget the cares of 
the world. This is to forget the “flesh and the devil,” for in the company of one of 
the great minds of the past, or the present, soul touches soul, and one is lifted above the 
petty and mean things of this life. 

But this is not all that the Globe-Wernicke does for the business and literary 
man. Order is Heaven’s first law, and these people, with an eye to business, have 
furthered on earth this divine principle. How much time is lost because papers and 
letters are not in order! A man is in the habit of making notes of all sorts of subjects, 
and wishes tq refer to them at any and every turn. The Globe-Wernicke shows him 
how to do it with the minimum of trouble. 

They are good people to deal with, We know them well. We can vouch for 
their reliability and can certify to their promptness and patience in dealing with the 
most difficult questions in their lines. Our readers will make no mistake in writing to 
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the Globe-Wernicke Company for any information they may desire, and they may rest 
assured of honorable treatment in all their business dealings. 
a 2 
The poet, Tennyson, is responsible for the euphonious expression of the fact: 
“There are no birds in last year’s nests.” 

While this is obviously true of birds’ nests, it has no application to the back num- 
bers and files of THE CRAFTSMAN, and just at this season the thoughtful librarian 
and others, will allow us to suggest the prudence of checking up the back numbers, 
supplying the missing links to complete the files of the year just closed, and ordering 
the bound volumes since 1901 while they are still available. 

a 2 

TECO As Christmas time approaches, the old and never settled question 
POTTERY as to what is the best present to make arises anew. It is a question that 
AND THE cannot be settled, except on each fresh occasion. Conditions change, 
HOLIDAYS tastes change, but it is a never-failing index of refinement that the 

giver make his present one which will please by appealing to the taste 
of the receiver. Choice pottery of elegant form, pleasing to the eye and satisfying to 
the artistic instinct, is always suitable for such a purpose as a Christmas gift, and Teco 
Pottery is made with especial reference to such ideal purposes. Flowers never look so 
well on the dining, or library table, as when suitably placed in a piece of dainty Teco 
ware. A lamp of Teco ware in itself sets off a room, gives that fine, dainty, delicate 
hint of color that is so pleasing to the eye, and soothing to the nerves. We are a nerv- 
ous people, made so by our strenuous life. In our quieter moments we should so sur- 


round ourselves with objects of subdued tone, beautiful form and generally pleasing 
appearance, that they will have a direct and soothing influence upon our rasped nerves. 
To give such a gift is to be a true friend, one whose thoughtfulness goes beyond the 
pleasure of the moment and sees the lasting joy and comfort in the very nature of the 
thing he gives. The Gates Potteries, of 633 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, will 
gladly correspond with any who wish to know more about Teco ware. 


nd 
It is both a pleasure and an encouragement to receive orders for sample copies 
of THe CRAFTSMAN, or letters asking information about the Homebuilders’ Club. In 
many cases THE CRAFTSMAN would enjoy the privilege of giving fuller particulars 
of special departments, if the correspondents would give some hint of their individual 
needs or wishes, especially when remitting for special copies of the handsome brochure, 
“What is Wrought in The Craftsman Workshops.” 
a @& 
SAFE-KEEPING “Tis true, ’tis pity, pity 'tis, "tis true,” can be said of many 
OF HOME- things in life beside those referred to by Shakspere. It is true 
TREASURES that there are burglars and thieves, and it is a pity it is true. Yet 
sensible men and women face the facts of life, no matter how un- 
pleasant they are, and seek to guard against the evils they cannot prevent. So to foil 
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the attempt of the burglar, safes are made, into which precious things are placed and 
carefully locked up. A safe is not an agreeable thing to look at, but it is growing more 
and more a necessity. So to provide the necessity, and yet remove as far as possible the 
unpleasant features of its appearance, the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company and THE 
CRAFTSMAN have joined intelligences, and the result is a line of household furniture of 
various kinds in which the safe is securely concealed and hidden. Thus it serves two 
purposes. It gives the sense of safety for one’s valuables, and at the same time hides 
the method of securing that safety. 

But not only does the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company make this kind of safe. 
They are the representative safe manufacturers of the United States. Everything in 
safes from the tiniest to the vast vault for the guarding of a nation’s treasures is in 
their line. So, if you need anything of that kind, write to them, and, our word for it, 
you may feel absolutely “safe” that your “safe” interests are all “safe” in their hands. 

aoe 

THE CRAFTSMAN invites and appreciates the good will and co-operation of all 
interested in the world’s progress, and in its determination to make THE CRAFTSMAN 
a magazine with a well defined purpose, and so thoroughly in earnest, so loyal to its 
ideals, that those who read it, will catch the inspiration and share in a new born 
courage and hope for the up-building of a nobler civilization, based on the spirit of 
truth and love, and the great law of mutual aid. 


a a2 
THE ROBINEAU Mrs. Alsop-Robineau, editor of ““The Keramic Studio,” has 
POTTERY just completed, in a beautiful location on the hill overlooking 


Onondaga Park, Syracuse, the building of a small pottery, where 
she will make porcelain which will be an entirely new departure in the fictile crafts of 
this country. 

The body she is using is porcelain fired at about 2400° F., the same temperature 
at which the modern Sévres ware is fired, and at which most of the old Chinese mono- 
chrome porcelains were made. This is much lower than the temperature used at Co- 
penhagen, but the disadvantage of a too high firing is that it destroys most colors and 
the decoration is confined to the use of blues, greens, greys and pinks; while below 
2500° the range of colors is practically unlimited. 

The decoration of Mrs. Robineau’s ware will be almost exclusively: in the model- 
ing and colored glazes. Her experiments have been mostly made on mat glazes, which 
are opaque and prevent any decoration under the glaze other than designs modeled in 
the paste. 

To her individual work in vases and other ornamental pieces will be added the 
regular production at the pottery of tiles, door knobs, and other articles for interior dec- 
oration, and garden pottery, made of the same porcelain body, and decorated with the 
same mat, crystalline and flammé glazes. There is a great demand at present for fine 
artistic tiling, and it seems strange that practically all the work done so far in this line 
is of a comparatively low fired faience body, which is not durable, being affected by 
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changes of temperature, frost and moisture, while the thoroughly vitrified body of 
grand feu porcelains and grés will remain intact for centuries, as is shown by the old 
Chinese wares. 

The great difficulty of handling and firing these grand feu porcelains is evidently 
one of the reasons why pottery craftsmen prefer to use the low fired clays. Kaolinic 
clays are not so plastic, they require much more care in handling and firing, coal can not 
be used as fuel, and the slightest mistake in the regulation of the firing may irretriev- 
ably injure the colors. Besides the proportion of losses in the kiln is much greater. 
Consequently, porcelain cannot be produced as cheaply as ordinary earthenware, while 
the buying public is, as a rule, still unable to understand why a small piece of porcelain 
should be worth as much as a large piece of pottery, or more. This is the most dis- 
couraging feature to the artist potter: the difficulty of finding a large buying public at 
remunerative prices. But there is a fascination in this grand feu work which is not 
found in ordinary potting. If disappointments are frequent, there is also an unlimited 
and unexpected range of beautiful color effects, and there is a special charm in the colors 
and texture of the ware which cannot be obtained with ordinary clays and low tem- 
perature firing. 


as 2 


Free membership in the Homebuilders’ Club is included in the annual subscrip- 
tion price for THE CRAFTSMAN, and enables every subscriber to command, free of cost, 
ripe professional skill, practical suggestions or advice on home building, or furnish- 
ing, which is in itself a valuable asset. 

Complete plans and specifications for any one of The Craftsman House Series are 
furnished without charge, when desired, during the life of the subscription. To those 
who are not prepared to build, and yet may be indulging in the ambitious hope of some 
day being able to own a home, or furnish one to their minds, these privileges and ad- 
vantages would both encourage and educate the individual, and have a shaping influence 
in forming correct ideals and standards in all that relates to home surroundings. 
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MUNICIPAL SCULPTURE FROM THE AMER- 
ICAN POINT OF VIEW. BY FREDERIC WELL- 
INGTON RUCKSTUHL 


PART I. 


HAT an alluring subject to talk about, one would sup- 
pose on first view! How large the field, how rich in 
flowers, how varied in interest! What an art harvest 
this great and rich earth must have yielded in the nearly 

} three hundred years since the Pilgrims landed! But 

sad to say, there is, in reality, practically speaking, no 

such thing as municipal sculpture in America. A flat and disheart- 
ening statement to make, no doubt! 

Municipal sculpture really means “city sculpture:”’ sculpture 
called into being, and paid for, by acity government. I doubt if there 
be such sculpture in America anywhere. If so, it has escaped my 
notice. 

But hold! there is one exception, and that is the sculpture on the 
City Hall, Philadelphia. With the exception of this one building, I 
do not believe that there is any other finished building in America, on 
which a city government has spent one dollar for sculpture. 

The same is true of our parks. Where is there any sculpture, or 
fountain, erected in any park, by any city government in America? 
Is it possible that the one lone fountain in Central Park, New York, 
is the exception? Whatacurious showing! How strange! 

Of course, we have a few very good portrait statues, both eques- 
trian and pedestrian, scattered over the country, together with a large 
number that are very mediocre. We have an immense number of 
soldiers’ monuments, a few very good, and the vast majority atrocious. 
We have some fountains and arches, and a meagre amount of archi- 
tectural sculpture. But this has been paid for, the greater part by 
popular subscription, and the remainder by either the national, or 
the State governments. This logically can not come under the head 
of municipal sculpture. It is true that the New York City Hall of 
Records will have some sculpture upon it, paid for by the city. But 
it is not yet ready for allusion to be made concerning it in print. So, 
it holds true that the small amount of sculpture on the Philadelphia 
City Hall is the only purely municipal sculpture so far created by 
nearly three hundred years of the life of the American people. 
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MUNICIPAL SCULPTURE 
i 

Is there any one fact which seems more solidly to confirm the 
opinion of the enemies of a government of the people, by the people 
and for the people, that republican institutions are fundamentally 
hostile to the growth of art which, in the last analysis, is the test of the 
quality of any civilization? At least, the various travelers who come 
here from abroad, to write concerning us in their books and journals, 
think so and say so with, to us humiliating, emphasis, and many 
invoke the practical non-existence of municipal art, in this country, as 
proof that republican government in America, judged from the high- 
est standard, is a ridiculous failure. And the entire reactionary press, 
as well as all the forces in favor of a return towards obscurantism, 
both monarchical and clerical, use this as a powerful lever to retard 
the evolution of the people toward a larger liberty and a wider pros- 
perity. 

Of course, these fanatic enemies of a government by the people are 
wrong in their conclusions. But, the facts which they can truthfully 
evoke can be twisted and used with telling effect upon the unreason- 
ing, who never seek for underlying causes. And it may be truthfully 
said that the indifference of all our city governments toward munici- 
pal art, especially toward sculpture in its various forms, is, indirectly, 
retarding the more rapid advance of democratic government all over 
the world. For, the advocates of monarchy and government by 
divine right, point to our ugly cities and our, to them mysterious, 
indifference to municipal embellishment, as the direct result of our 
form of government. This, according to them, is convincing proof 
of their claim that a democracy is brutalizing in its tendencies. 

During a ten years intermittent residence in Europe, I have fre- 
quently seen articles in journals and reviews making statements to this 
effect. 

Of course, the form of our government here, is not responsible for 
the ugliness of our cities and the meagreness of municipal art of all 
kinds and the almost total lack of municipal sculpture. The cause is 
not the government, our constitution, or our parsimoniousness ; not our 
indifference to the beautiful, but, solely, our indifference to the ugly. 

While we have been de-barbarized sufficiently to appreciate a 
beautiful thing, we have not yet been sufficiently sensitivized to be 
shocked and angered by the ugly things which grow up around us like 
mushrooms. The reason is that we love power so much and the 
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wealth which alone brings power, and we pursue that power so madly 
that we rush by, oblivious of the ugly, are not shocked by it, we do not 
revile it, do not resolve to eliminate it, and we stop in our wild pursuit 
of power to look at some beautiful thing only when some one, with a 
soul finer than our own, thrusts us directly in front of it. Then we 
say: “Fine!” catch our breath, and rush away again to pursue that 
same insane thing called Power—which few know how to use well 
when they get it. It is this modern disease—this twentieth century 
pest: “money-power-mania,” reducing our daily living, our daily 
prayers, our daily dying even, to a ridiculous commercial expression 
which, increasingly, since the accursed Civil War, has blunted our 
physical and spiritual nerves enough to enable us to exist in the midst 
of an ocean of ugliness with a cow-like contentment, and immune 
against all irritation and any rebellious resolve to change things. 

I know that there is a large minority of truly cultured Americans 
who are starving and clamoring for beauty in our cities, and who 
escape to Europe whenever they can, in order to gratify their love of 
beauty of surroundings. But the majority rules here, and refuses to 
satisfy the minority, who can only suffer and wait, now and then 
sending forth a protest. 

This minority, I am sure, will agree with me, when I say that if 
Pericles, Phidias and Plato, not to speak of Ictinus, Apelles and Aris- 
totle, were suddenly condemned to choose between New York, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg and Hades, they would choose the latter, after a sad and 
tearful inspection of those cities. Not because there are not a few 
beautiful spots and things in each of those cities which have been 
created by a few men who love the beautiful, and by those who have 
expended an amount of energy out of proportion to actual results 
achieved ; but because these few spots and things serve only to accent- 
uate the actual presence of a wilderness of glaring and conflicting 
ugly things. 

It is an everlasting source of astonishment to me to note that, for 
twenty-five years, about ten steamship lines have been carrying an- 
nually crowded ship loads of Americans to roam over the embellished 
cities of Europe, and bring them back again; no change apparently 
having taken place in their psychological make-up; bringing them 
back with the same blunted spiritual nerves, immune, as before, 
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against all irritation from the prevailing ugliness found everywhere 
in American cities; and my astonishment reaches a climax when I 
hear them say: “Well! America is good enough for me!” Then, with 
Beaumarchais, I say: “We must laugh at it in order not to cry.” 

The chauvinistic apologist for America, who is able to accept 
whole avenues of Chicago and New York ugliness, but who goes into 
hypocritical convulsions over a little Berlin, or Vienna immorality, 
whenever his e pluribus unum spread-eagle-ism is challenged, will 
never fail to repeat the hoary refrain: “Well, we are young yet as a 
nation.” Nothing more stupid has been said during the last fifty 
years. For, we are the inheritors of the knowledge of all the ages. 
We know all that there is to be known about municipal beauty. The 
fault is not intellectual, but moral. It is not a matter of knowing, but 
a feeling. It is not brains we lack, but refinement. 

The truth is, that we are in the midst of a phase in our evolution 
which justified Emerson in saying: “The reputations of the nineteenth 
century will one day be quoted to prove its barbarism.” 

The Civil War was the greatest curse that ever befell this nation. 
It let loose all the ignoble passions of man, like Pandora when she 
opened her fateful box. During the War, even our army contractors 
opened the path toward national corruption. It was increased under 
President Grant, by the carpet-bagger régime, the whiskey ring, the 
star-route frauds, and then by the crédit-mobilier swindle. Later, 
came the Tweed-ring, and then its legitimate fruit—the Philadelphia 
ring and the St. Louis ring—and then, the national ring which in- 
cludes all the state legislatures: most of which are purchasable, as is 
openly charged, and daily, on the platform and in the press, and all 
honeycombed with the disease called “Graft,” and, by means of 
which, our respectable merchants and church pillars are enabled to 
buy special legislation and to corrupt immunity from general laws. 
Until now, it is a question whether, to-day, there is one single honest 
man in political life, or in commerce. We are so adroit in our cor- 
ruption, so respectable in it, that we are no longer able to see that our 
corruption is neither intelligent nor reputable. The war and its 
consequent corruption developed a movement of colossal commercial 
gambling. Vistas of power and wealth rose, and, then, we began a 
pell-mell, headlong plunge and scramble for all kinds of plunder. 
The pushers and the astute discovered thousands of chances to get 
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power and wealth by feverishly rushing, pushing, and digging in all 
kinds of places, by all kinds of means, good and bad—so frequently 
bad—that the bad became really fashionable. Fabulous fortunes 
were made which accentuated the pell-mell, until what little re- 
mained of the dignity and refinement of life, as it was led before the 
War, disappeared, and our finer senses and sentiments were gradually 
so blunted that most of us are unable to see that we are passing through 
an epoch of hypocrisy and dishonesty so profound that for a parallel 
we must go back to decadent Rome. This is the fundamental cause 
of the ugliness of our cities, and of the absence of civic pride and of 
municipal art. 

The founders of this Republic, under pressure, set aside the aes- 
thetic questions, although they were profoundly sensible to their im- 
portance. But they were too busy to discuss them, at a time when they 
were fighting for the life of the nation. And yet, somehow, Washing- 
ton and Jefferson found time to confer seriously, regarding the future 
capital, when L’Enfant was laying out Washington City. They in- 
sisted that its beauty should be constantly kept in view. The result is 
that Washington is the only city of America that is even fairly beau- 
tiful. Moreover, the busy Jefferson found time, somehow, to design 
the architecture, and even the ornaments of his own house at Monti- 
cello. Think of our President now-a-days—in this epoch of “the 
strenuous life”—designing a frieze for his parlor, or a pillar for his 
porch! Only men having dignified views of national life and refine- 
ment, could have built the Capitol at Washington: the grandest build- 
ing on earth, in spite of its unfinished state, its deterioration, and its 
defacement by the awful Brumidi frieze, for which the present gen- 
eration of degenerate legislators is responsible. 

Had the War not come, with its consequent corruption, the Ameri- 
can man would be a finer being, and, long ago, we should have insti- 
tuted municipal activity in the embellishment of our cities, by paint- 
ings, sculptures, fountains, park-gates, etc. Had the War not en- 
gendered an insane individualism and a profound selfishness, which 
exhaust themselves in heterogeneous and lavish spending of money 
on private palaces of incongruous and conflicting designs, to the detri- 
ment of the growth of civic spirit and of a love also for the general 
beauty of the city, we should, long ago, have had a majority to insist 
actively upon the appointment in every large city, of an art commis- 
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sion for the purpose of positively initiating civic embellishment; and 
a certain percentage of taxes would have been set aside regularly 
every year, for beautifying these cities as a whole. But the majority 
of us being more corrupt than we know, and steeped in selfishness, do 
not seem to care about the general welfare of our cities beyond the 
stifling of crime, pestilence, and fire. And we worry about these, 
only because they might endanger, not our virtues, but our lives 
and our money. Think of New York’s budget, for this year, of 
$110,000,o00o—and not one dollar for art! And this, after Athens, 
Venice, Florence, Barcelona, Paris, and other cities have set the exam- 
ple of the virtue and the value of municipal embellishment. Is it not 
incredible? If we were poor, nothing could be said. But, in the 
face of the fact that we are the richest nation of the world, is it not a 
sad indictment of our entire mental and moral condition? 

No, the root of the evil of ugliness in American cities is the insane 
worship of business and its strenuousness, colossal selfishness, the 
amassing of private fortunes. and the expenditure of them upon 
private houses, with the consequent indifference to public palaces and 
public duty. Were this not so, there would be set aside, in the budget 
of every city in the country, so much for sewers, so much for schools, 
so much for hospitals, so much for pest-fighting, so much for fire- 
fighting, and so much for crime-fighting; but, above and before all, 
as an unquestionable necessity, so much for municipal art—especially 
in times of peace, when our farms overflow with millions of bushels of 
grain, our mines teem with natural wealth, and our factories turn out 
millions of tons of material stuff. 

Then, there is the unqualifiable mania in America for “breaking 
the record,” for doing things quickly, and for developing the country 
and all its resources ata rapid rate. ‘Talk with any business man, and 
you will gather the idea that we should quickly fill up the country with 
the riff-raff laborers of all nations, in order to develop quickly, and 
also to exhaust quickly our fields, forests and mines. Instead of build- 
ing a railroad solidly and safely, it must be built quickly and run 
quickly; no matter how many are killed quickly. Instead of con- 
structing a city solidly in stone, it must be built up rapidly, and execra- 
bly, of wooden clapboards and tin plate. Instead of building an un- 
derground in New York, at once, as a few far-seeing men at first pro- 
posed, they must needs build the horrible elevated roads and quickly. 
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And at the bottom of all this insanity for quickness is the desire for get- 
ting rich quickly, by fair means or foul, for the purpose in nearly every 
case of making a vulgar display of wealth and power. Result: insan- 
ity, vice, and crime on the increase, and civic spirit on the decrease; 
until in no civilized country on earth is individual vulgarity so ram- 
pant and real civic spirit so dead. It is useless for us to deny this. 
We would better face the facts and correct them. It is futile to expect 
any municipal sculpture as long as this spirit lasts. 

If the majority of our people were not insensible to the ugly, 
through their barbaric love of the big, the powerful, the huge and the 
quick, however stupid, they would soon come forward and say: “It is 
municipal beauty that we want and quickly, not municipal hugeness. 
We want to see, and quickly, our surroundings beautified while we 
live, for we can no longer endure this ugliness, and we shall insist on 
building fewer streets, sewers and ditches, fewer docks, railways and 
canals, until we shall have more statues and pictures, more bridges 
and parks of beauty.” Then our legislators would soom set aside a 
certain proportion of the taxes for municipal embellishment; all the 
money would not go for purely material things—from prisons to 
poor-houses—and all our cities would take on a different aspect, and 
life in them would become with sufficient quickness more worth the 
living. No law stands in the way of doing this, for, if Philadelphia 
could spend $50,000 for the sculpture of its City Hall, and New York 
a like sum, for its Hall of Records, these cities can just as well spend 
every year $50,000, or more, or less, for sculpture, for public build- 
ings, bridges and parks. 

The founders of the Republic were finer, more cultured, and wiser 
men than those who govern this nation to-day. They instituted pop- 
ular government that they might insure the happiness of the people. 
And they were wise enough to know that the happiness of the people 
can only be realized by creating an environment of liberty, health and 
beauty: the three essentials of any conceivable state of happiness. 
They prophesied that democracy could and would create such an 
environment. And, those who refused to allow the South to secede 
in peace, in 1861, but whipped her back into the national family, 
claimed that the preservation, intact, of this democracy for the pur- 
pose of assuring an environment of happiness for the people, was 
their almost only justification for precipitating the horrors of the 
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Civil War, which could have been avoided by quietly allowing the 
South to secede. 

If this nation, therefore, purpose to prove that popular govern- 
ment does work for higher ends, does really foster the highest elements 
of civilization, not only as much, but even more than any monarchy 
that has existed—as our sires prophesied it would—it behooves it to 
discomfit the partisans of monarchy by paying more attention, than it 
has hitherto done, to the creation of those things which are the oppo- 
site of the grossly material. If it fail to do this, if it fail permanently 
to work, not only for liberty and health, but, also, for beauty—the most 
important of the triune basis of happiness—then, popular government 
will fail to realize the hopes of its founders of 1776, and of its defend- 
ers of 1861, and might as well be wiped off the face of the earth. For 
then it would have failed in its mission. 

Happily, the national and the state governments are beginning to 
see this, and are affording some conspicuous examples of art patronage 
and of sufficient success to stimulate all our city governments to do the 
same. And if the nation and the state can spend money for art, the 
city, as such, can also do so. 

The greatest danger of a republic, in which no hereditary honors 
and lands are given for conspicuous public services, is this: “What is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business.” The larger a republic be- 
comes, the more grave becomes this danger. For, in times of peace, 
when no foreign foe threatens, the sure tendency of this is to make us 
fatally indifferent to the general good and to increase our selfishness. 
And we are all alike. Municipal embellishment, by our forefathers, 
was made everybody’s business—but only under pressure. They were 
too busy establishing liberty and health in our environment. The 
result is that beauty hardly exists. We are free, and we are healthy, 
but we are not beautiful, and not strenuously trying to be so. We 
produce more canned beef, wagon wheels, and shoes, and build more 
common-place churches, schools and libraries than any other people 
on earth, but these things are only means to the end of life; the end 
being the beautiful. 

Now, what shall we do to be saved? We must begin by turning 
some of our strenuous energy, our foolish love of quickness, and of 
record-breaking, from business and sport into the embellishment of 
our cities. 'We must convert ourselves to the idea that city embellish- 
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ment is the city’s business—not the business of a few individuals who 
charitably donate now and then a statue, or who now and then start a 
subscription for some public fountain. Then, we must insist on com- 
pelling our city government to set aside annually, and against the 
clamor of all cranks, one-tenth of one per cent. of the total revenue 
of the city for city embellishment—and as long as needed. This 
money to be placed at the disposal of an art commission responsible 
to the city, and presided over by the Mayor and his chiefs of staff; a 
commission sufficiently large and broad-minded to insure wise ex- 
penditure. This commission to have the power not only to pass 
upon donations made by individuals to the city, but to initiate the 
creation of all kinds of art-objects to embellish the city. 

If the city of New York were to set aside $110,000 from its budget 
of this year of $110,000,000, would any municipal interest really suf- 
fer? Not at all. Any statement to the contrary would be pure hy- 
pocrisy; and what could not the Municipal Art Society of New York 
do toward that city’s embellishment, with $110,000 per year for twenty 
years? Any argument against such a policy, if space allowed, could 
be shown to be simply hypocritical. 

I do not know that anyone in America has ever made this plea for 
a regular appropriation, as long as needed, of one-tenth of one per 
cent., from the annual taxes collected, in every city of America, for 
the continuous beautifying of those cities. But it could be made and 
emphasized vigorously, not only in the interest of city embellishment, 
but in order to conserve and propagate popular and happiness-procur- 
ing government. When this shall be once done, we shall soon not 
only rob the fanatic and pessimistic enemies of a government by the 
people of their strongest arguments, which they are now using with 
effect all over the earth, but we should quickly have such results as to 
enable any American to do—what he cannot do now—to talk with 
genuine pride of “municipal sculpture from the American point of 
view.” 


PART II 


Now, of course, no obtainable amount of money can ever make 
most of our large cities beautiful. With the exception of Washing- 
ton, no one of them was laid out for the sake of beauty, but rather for 


the sake of commercial activity. 
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And then the absurd and often brutal individualism of the Anglo- 
Saxon, which inheres in the American, makes him feel that he has the 
Divine Right to put up on his property any kind of monstrosity, no 
matter if it spoil a whole neighborhood, and this has ended in the most 
marvelous hodge-podge of architectural vagary ever witnessed on 
earth. This is especially true of New York. 

Is there anything more stupendous than New York, below Twenty- 
Third Street? The world never saw such buildings. They are mon- 
uments to the dreaded power of those who built them. But they form, 
nevertheless, a chaotic, inter-antagonistic, anarchistic mass of bedlam- 
istic ugliness—in spite of the lavish display of commercial carving on 
both the huge and the little buildings—those 30 feet and those 300 feet 
high, juxtaposed cheek-by-jowl ; most of them showing three sides of 
ugly brick, and one side of incongruous carving, and which so surely 
quarrel with one another, that a dynamic spiritual disturbance seems 
to charge the air and rack the brain, through the offended nerves of 
the eye. 

No! That part of New York is doomed to remain ugly, although 
it is immensely interesting and astonishing. It reminds me of Tur- 
ner’s fear-inspiring picture: “The Valley of Discord,” in the National 
Gallery, London. 

From Twenty-Third to Fifty-Ninth Street, is not much better. 
From Fifty-Ninth to One Hundred Tenth Street is a region which 
offers hope, and some fairly handsome streets. But these elements 
are not enough to save the city, below the Harlem, from condemna- 
tion—aesthetically. 

The only hope for New York is to build a new city beyond the 
Harlem. There, is a splendid chance to make a world-city of beauty. 
Shall we do it? I doubt it. Are we too greedy? Not entirely. 
Shall we do the first thing needed: pass a law setting a limit to the 
height of buildings, beyond which no man can go? I doubtit. Are 
we too greedy? ‘That is not the main reason. 

The main reason is because Individualism 4 l’outrance has become 
a mania in American life and art. We are hungry to be different 
from our fellows in something. We insist upon being all alike in the 
matter of dress suits, but different in the matter of something, no 
matter how ugly that difference may be. So, we take our revenge in 
being different and unique in our houses. 
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Now, while it is true that the element of uniqueness enhances the 
value of a beautiful thing, ugliness is no excuse for the existence of the 
merely unique. One beautiful thing, however conventional, is worth 
a whole cargo of ugly things, however unique. Has this truth ever 
dawned upon the followers of the aesthetician Véron (who, in his 
crusade against the French Academy, gave an immense impetus to 
mere “individualism” in art) who, in their hot egotism to produce 
something “épatant,” something singular and astonishing, have almost 
made a cult of the ugly, through their indifference to the beautiful, 
and, so, have produced that wilderness of things which Gérome called: 
“les ordures 4 la mode”—(the filthy things in fashion) —and plunged 
the whole art movement into anarchy, to the disgust of the cultured 
public? 

Why should one man build a house a hundred feet higher than his 
neighbour, simply to be singular and unique? It is stupid. Why 
should one man be allowed full rein to exercise such stupidity, if his 
act will uglify a whole neighborhood, by creating an architectural 
wart on the face of the-city? Shall we ever prevent this? I doubt it. 
I fear that both greed, and the insane vanity to be unique and different 
from our fellows in something, at any cost, will effectually keep us 
blunted to the ugly results our architectural vagaries may produce. I 
doubt that the citizens of the metropolis of our wonderful land will 
ever develop enough collective spirit, real civic pride, and love for 
New York to assemble, and, with hearts beating high, say: “Let us 
build a new metropolis, a really beautiful city, a grand city, beyond 
the Harlem.” 

To break the record in everything, from mule-racing to yacht- 
racing, from steel-making to barrel-making, they can grasp. But to 
break the record for beauty made by Vienna, Berlin, and Paris, or 
even by far-away Lyons and Budapest—will they ever try? I doubt it. 

What will be left to the cultured minority? The parks, squares, 
bridges, a few boulevards, the public buildings, and Riverside Drive. 
There, we can still do wonders to produce one oasis of beauty after 
another, in a desert of ugliness. And, it is to embellish these public 
spots which private greed and egotistic individualism cannot touch, 
or spoil, that we need the city’s money. 

As examples of what other cities have done, I submit a few photo- 
graphs. I shall leave Paris aside entirely in this. Let us go to dis- 
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tant Budapest, the capital of the much-despised Hungarian. Here, 
we have a city built up principally during the last sixty years. 
Here, the cornice lines of all buildings are limited to a certain 
height; liberty being given to push domes, towers, and spires 
as far beyond as desired. First result: a straight sky-line, which, like 
that in Vienna, Berlin, Milan, and Paris, insures calm to the eye and 
soul, instead of the irritating unrest produced by the up-and-down, 
zig-zag, go-as-you-please sky-line of American cities. Second result: 
no cathedral dome or church spire, not even a statue, is wasted in that 
city. All these features become effectual embellishments. Third 
result: everybody builds up to the sky-line, and the city takes on an air 
of solidity. This is seen in Figure I., which shows the Andrassy 
street. Here, we find one general, prevailing style of building—the 
Florentine. But, no two buildings are alike, each one being individ- 
ual. The result: an immensely interesting variety in a restful har- 
mony. In Figure II. we have a view of Boulevard Elizabeth, show- 
ing in the foreground a large, handsome business building, embel- 
lished with sculpture, and, in the distance, the New York Life Insur- 
ance Building, and Café—one of the finest in Europe. Here, we note 
that every dome, and spire, and every turret, and statue, play an 
effective role in the general beauty of the view. In short, Budapest is 
one of the finest cities in the world. It has been built up during the 
last century, by men who worked, not for their own vulgar display, and 
to show their childish uniqueness of taste, but who, while not forget- 
ting themselves, labored for the benefit of the city asa whole. A simi- 
lar result can be produced in any city solely by limiting the heights of 
the roof lines of all the buildings. 

Let us now turn to Lyons, a city set in the center of France, and 
which few Americans visit. Here, also, we find the height of the roof 
lines limited, and the citizens pulling together to produce a city beau- 
tiful, not only in spots, but as a whole. A dozen photographs could 
be shown, but they would simply emphasize the effect produced by 
Figures III., IV., V. and VI. 

Does it require a long homily to prove what such sculptured mon- 
uments and fountains can do to make the squares and boulevards of a 
city lovable? Let us now turn to Marseilles. Here, we find the 
same conditions prevailing, as at Budapest and at Lyons, as well as in 
Europe generally. Figure VII. shows a beautiful fountain—a dona- 
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tion. Figure VIII. reproduces two buildings forming the Art Mu- 
seum, connected by a colonnade and a chateau d’eau. The latter are 
utterly needless and useless: that is for use merely. They serve only 
the ends of beauty. The whole was paid for by public taxes. Think 
of any American city putting up such a useless amount of stone work, 
terracing and sculpture—just to beautify the city! 

We must not suppose that this beauty and the monuments of these 
cities are the result of ages of accumulation. For, nearly everything 
in the views so far given has been produced during the last thirty 
years. These public works are not the result of the charity of kings, 
but of the readiness of enlightened communities to spare a small per- 
centage of taxes for the embellishment, as a whole, of that place 
wherein they expect to live and to die. 

It is the fashion of superficial critics censuring France, and who 
are ignorant of the real character of its people, to harp on the surface 
flippancy and immorality of the French people. This is especially 
true of women. One would suppose that these moral censors went to 
that country simply to-observe one side of French life. As if America 
did not come near to breaking the record in these matters, as well as 
in other things—if many of our ministers are to be believed! The 
fact remains that the only difference between the French and ourselves 
is, that we have inherited the Anglo-Saxon hypocritical preference of 
sinning in the dark, while the French find amusement in doing the 
same thing more openly. Tacitus already noted this difference be- 
tween the Gauls and the Britons. The flippancy of the French does 
not prevent them from having a substratum of worth so solid that they 
are to-day one of the strongest and, perhaps, the most civilized, people 
of the world. And, dear sisters of America, let me gently whisper in 
your lug, as Burns said, that when you shall have become as sensitive 
about the honesty of your husbands, the way they make their colossal 
fortunes, and how they spend them, as you are about their chastity; and 
when you shall call as loudly for a paradise here on earth, now and 
quickly, as you do for one in the future, you will usher in a new era in 
American civilization! 

Let us now turn to Bordeaux, France! Figure IX. shows the 
magnificent new monument to the Girondins erected partly by sub- 
scription and partly public taxation. Need I make any comments 
upon this? 
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Figure X. shows a monumental cascade in the park at Barce- 
lona, in stone and bronze, and built during the last twenty-five years— 
in poverty-stricken Spain. 

Figure XI. shows the Academy at Athens—one of the most 
beautiful educational buildings I have seen—of marble, richly em- 
bellished with sculpture, and erected by the poor Greek people. 

Figure XII. is a view of the Prato at Padua, showing the unfin- 
ished cathedral, and the embellishment of the walls and bridges of the 
canal, with portrait-statues of the city’s worthy sons: judges, soldiers, 
churchmen, poets, etc. These works date from the seventeenth 
century. What a lesson to us New Yorkers this view of Padua’s 
promenade and mall presents! How uninteresting the flat prome- 
nade would be without these statues and graceful bridges! We have 
in Central Park, also, a mall and promenade built to receive statues 
of men dear to us. There are four there now. None have been 
added for fifteen years. There should have been twenty added long 
ago to make the mall complete: a subject of pilgrimage and of pride, 
instead of disgrace, as it is now. 

Do not the twelve views given seem to lend color to the assertion 
of our fanatical foreign critics, that the net result of democracy does 
not tend to procure for any people the most important element of the 
triune basis of happiness: beauty of environment—no matter how 
truly it may provide the other two: liberty and health? 

Luckily France—the forerunner in so many things, comes to our 
rescue and proves by the working of its own Republic, that a demo- 
cratic government is not hostile to the growth of beauty, as long as its 
citizens have acquired the secret of civil effectiveness which is: to have 
one eye on the beauy of one’s own surroundings, and the other eye on 
the beauty of the city as a whole. 

In conclusion, I repeat, let us force our city legislators to set aside 
one-tenth of one per cent. of city taxes as a regular thing, to make it the 
habit, the unwritten law, not to be questioned. Then, let us use this 
public money, in conjunction with private subscriptions, to embellish 
those spots which we can still claim as public, and, within one genera- 
tion, every American will be able to hold up his head with pride, and 
to substantiate the claim of his sires that a government by the people 
does work truly, and better than any monarchy, for that which is 
highest, best, and loveliest in life. 
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Sea] Hi ROUGH the efforts of advanced thinkers, art is coming 
to be regarded as a necessity of popular use and of daily 
life. The word has assumed a new sense, and in the 
benefits represented by the word all sorts and conditions 
of men are growing more and more anxious to partici- 
pate. The sense of form and the feeling for color are 

being diffused among the people, and, while the taste of the masses is 
still crude and barbarous, there is yet to be felt everywhere a promise 
of beauty to come, as subtile as - spring quality of light and air on a 
day of early March. 

In our own country, the cause of art is theoretically victorious. It 
is conceded that this great source of happiness must be granted freely 
to the people. Municipal councils, tax-payers, and the working 
classes for once concur: givers and beneficiaries being equally eager 
to enjoy results which, primarily immaterial, are known by the far- 
seeing to be thoroughly practical. 

Under our existing conditions of life, it might at first seem as use- 
less to attempt to establish a new system of art as to pour new wine into 
old bottles, or to patch old garments with new cloth; while to advo- 
cate an art for the people in presence of certain conservatives is to 
speak in an unknown tongue. But the movement is not only initiated ; 
it is already strong, and, as it develops, it will procure the contentment, 
improve the health, increase to an incalculable degree the pleasure of 
the masses, and so, indirectly, but powerfully, contribute to the perma- 
nence of our democratic institutions. 

It is not sufficiently recognized that the United States, as one result 
of their short corporate existence, possess an art-history showing as 
distinct phases as that of any other civilized country; the only differ- 
ences between the histories compared being length, value, and origi- 
nality of development. 

In the first period of American independence there existed an 
aristocratic art: somewhat weak according to our present standards, 
and given to Italianisms; yet always remaining refined, and accom- 
plishing much good, not only during the period of its activity, but also 
by its influences upon subsequent times. The “Athenaeums” and the 
“Academies,” founded in the early days, bear witness by their very 
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names to the aristocratic type of art in whose interests they were estab- 
lished, as well as do the statues and pictures constituting their treasures 
which, in the majority of instances, we no longer value absolutely, but 
simply as historical documents. 

The next period, broadly speaking, began at the close of the Civil 
War; for, until that time, aristocratic art had survived, much as an 
aged person slowly declines and reaches his end amid luxurious sur- 
roundings. ‘The social consequences of the long civil strife were most 
disastrous: the number of the rich was greatly multiplied, and wealth 
came into the hands of those who used it like workmen ignorant of the 
power of edged tools. Art passed into a new phase, from aristocratic 
becoming capitalistic. It was vulgarized, but not diffused among 
the people. Its expressions in both the fine and the decorative branch- 
es, may be compared with the false luxury of the Second Empire in 
France. In our own country, personal ambitions, untempered by 
experience, and by that sane judgment which results from culture, 
passed all legitimate bounds; the desire to possess objects of ornament 
beyond the reach of the many, seized the newly enriched, who neither 
knew nor cared anything of the real functions of art. ‘These condi- 
tions reacted unhappily upon the producing sources. Architects, 
sculptors, and painters, in many cases, deliberately betrayed the honor 
of their professions, in order to flatter their patrons by offering 
them striking and showy works; in many cases, also, they were forced 
partially to sacrifice their artistic integrity in order to provide them- 
selves with the means of subsistence. A wave of ugliness swept over 
the country, threatening to destroy with its untamed violence all the 
old landmarks set up in the interests of order, harmony, and beauty. 
The spirit of annihilation was in the air. As, in the Reign of Terror, 
the fact of being noble in itself constituted a crime, so, in this age of 
new capital, the fact that a house, an object of use or ornament was old, 
caused it to be condemned, mutilated, or destroyed. The face of 
Nature herself was disfigured, without regret and ignorantly. In 
both town and country an indescribable architecture rose to flaunt its 
misshapen forms: creating sky-lines which refused to be brought into 
harmony with anything that had previously existed, or projecting con- 
fused, illogical masses of ill-used structural material against the divine 
green tranquillity of the trees. 

But the capitalistic age of American art was soon ended, owing to 
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the very progressiveness, the strong vitality of the nation. If we take 
specific instances of this stage of American art, we shall find how 
quickly it was passed, and with how little pleasure it is remembered; 
how truly, in short, it may be compared with that awkward, unlovely 
age of the individual, which is placed between childhood and early 
maturity. For example, the Venetian palace set upon the terra-firma 
of the New York streets, at the death of its first owner, found no covet- 
ous private purchaser, and, after having furnished much food for dis- 
cussion as to the use to which it should be put, passed into the state of a 
clubhouse. So, also, the trivial Italian statues purchased at great 
sums by the “shoddy” millionaires, were not slow in descending from 
their pedestals in luxurious drawing-rooms, to mingle, on their proper 
level, with the frippery of the auction mart. Finally, the typical pic- 
tures of that time, have, in great measure, lost their charm for both 
buyers and spectators. The harem scenes and almehs, the combats of 
bulls and cocks, which once offered a frank testimony to the tastes of 
the rich men of whose private galleries they constituted the chief 
treasures, have disappeared we know not where, or else are so over- 
whelmed by the majority of worthier subjects as to be rendered quite 
unobtrusive. 

From these superficial indications alone, in the absence of im- 
portant evidences by which we are daily met, we might conclude that 
the capitalistic age of American art has ended, and a new period be- 
gun. Logically, also, if our eyes were blinded to our surroundings, 
we might deduce the character of the stage now in progress, since his- 
tory repeats itself. The sequence of aristocratic and capitalistic could 
be followed by no other phase than that of democratic art. 

It becomes, therefore, the duty of every well-instructed, well- 
intentioned person to do his part toward developing this phase, and 
making it lasting; toward preventing its freedom from degenerating 
into license, excess and anarchy. ‘The work is a great one, and can 
only be accomplished by constituted authorities. Yet to be thorough- 
ly successful, it must enlist the active interest and codperation of every 
individual designed to be aided by it. 

As the highest examples as yet reached by the new phase of Ameri- 
can art, we have the sculptured monuments and the single statues, 
together with the great libraries and court houses, which, in recent 
years, have been erected in certain of our large cities. Then, as the 
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most typical example of all, we may accept the Public Library of 
Boston, which justifies the legend set above its portal: “This is the 
light of all citizens.” And to watch the continuous throng mounting 
and descending its steps is to become convinced of the true democracy 
of the place. There, in procession, pass the rich, elegant man of 
leisure, the worn scholar, the “American in process,” as some one has 
pertinently called the poor Irishman and the Scandinavian, the He- 
brew and the Italian, who have escaped from the taxes, tyranny, or per- 
secution of their own governments, to install themselves in the unfav- 
ored quarters of the Puritan City. To each of these representative in- 
dividuals, bent upon his own errand, the magnificent art of the place 
speaks a specific language. The rich and cultured man demands it 
as his daily food. The scholar greets it as a solace offered to him in 
reward of his close, fatiguing labor. To the poor outcast it is synony- 
mous with his idea of shelter and comfort: a luxury from which he 
can not be deprived, and in which he has the right of participation to 
an equal degree with the millionaire. 

The same popular enjoyment of art may be observed in progress 
at the Art Museum, standing in the same city square, when Sunday, or 
a holiday, comes to release the masses from their ordinary toil. A 
similar pleasure, also, although it proceeds from a different source, is 
awakened in the poor man’s mind by his participation in the benefits 
of those park systems which, in recent years, have been developed in 
many of our cities. But out of the enjoyment afforded by all these 
splendid and beautiful creations—the dignified structures with their 
imposing decorations, the extensive, costly parks with their carefully- 
tended trees and flowers, their water-pools, fountains, and statues— 
there arises a feeling quite other than that of pure aesthetic gratifica- 
tion, but one which is equally pleasurable and legitimate. It is a 
feeling akin to self-respect, and proceeds from the consideration paid 
to the desire for ownership resident in every human being, by the 
authorities who create these places of public instruction and recrea- 
tion. It is a sense of compensation which calms the resentment 
awakened in the mind of the poor by the sight of the rich man’s walls 
and gratings, which from the very fact they enclose, guard and secrete, 
create in the excluded a sentiment of distrust and of wrongs to be 
righted. 

But once placed in the possession of the advantages arising from 
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equally distributed means of culture and rational amusement, the 
right-minded poor man acknowledges the efforts made by those 
directing the public affairs of his community, or country, to secure his 
comfort, advancement, and happiness. He ceases to reflect upon the 
inequality of human conditions and destinies; so transferring his men- 
tal energy—some portion of which before was wasted in sterile envy 
and hatred—to the realization of productive thoughts. 

It is, of course, much to be regretted that the right-minded poor 
man, even in our free country, has companions in estate, who do not 
share his conceptions of society, of right and of wrong. But the opin- 
ion may be ventured that the multiplication of parks, libraries, and 
museums, the destruction of the slum through the advancement of the 
cause of municipal art, would, in the end do more to correct criminals 
of the Czolgosch type, to prevent their insanity and crimes, and finally 
to eliminate their species, than all the statutes and electric chairs that 
can be devised by legislators and scientists: since the latter exemplary 
methods attack but surface manifestations, while the former correc- 
tional means strike at the very root of the evil. 

But still more radical measures than have yet been mentioned, 
must be undertaken for the diffusion of art—the producer of beauty, 
health and happiness—among the people. In other words, the chil- 
dren must be placed and guided in the right path, until they are strong 
and intelligent enough to direct themselves. But this does not mean 
that they should necessarily be made to follow courses in art-history 
adapted to their age and understanding; that they should invariably 
be taught to recognize by name certain renowned statues or pictures 
which have little significance, until the learner can supply for himself 
the background of racial life and of events, against which to study 
them. On the contrary, it does mean that they should be given by the 
most skilful instructors obtainable such notions of form, of color, of 
the conventions of artistic composition, as will constitute a fund of 
information upon which they may draw throughout their lives, as 
upon a well-placed capital ; never impairing the principal, yet always 
sure of a sufficiency with which to meet the demands of the moment. 
Such knowledge of form, color and the conventions of composition 
will enable its possessors to select and to arrange tastefully their per- 
sonal belongings, be these few or many. By this means, the children 
of the poor will be taught economy, while the children of the rich will 
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be equally taught to avoid superfluity; since each object will then be 
made to pass the test of beauty and adaptability to purpose, and the 
care given to the thing in itself, as well as to its proper placing, will, in 
a remote sense, create the responsibility and the happiness of parent- 
hood. The same knowledge, implanting in its possessors sound prin- 
ciples of criticism, will give them a security of opinion in matters of 
everyday occurrence that will become a force making for stability of 
character. Finally, this so much to be desired training will gradually 
create a public of critics who shall act as disinterested censors of pub- 
lic works, able to detect false art, and to prevent dishonesty and fraud 
on the part of the authorities entrusted with their erection. 

To labor for the attainment of these ends is the task lying before 
our national school-system, and to judge from the ideas and work of 
the pupiis, as also from the publicly expressed views of their instruct- 
ors, the realization of the plan is no impossible or remote Utopia; 
significant results having been attained already, with the promise of 
full accomplishment before many generations of school-children shall 
have passed. 

To ensure the lasting success of democratic art the same ideas must 
penetrate what we may name the American palace, and the city-slum, 
that they may work from opposite directions toward the same end. 
General knowledge of artistic principles must be diffused; a single 
standard of criticism must be established; the right of the people to 
beautiful parks, inspiring public buildings, well-planned streets, and 
healthful houses must be practically acknowledged. Something akin 
to the conditions which have twice before obtained in the history of 
civilization, must be reéstablished: that is, the preponderance of the 
civic spirit. And this last must be maintained in the strictest modern 
sense. ‘The city must not be allowed to absorb the rights of the indi- 
vidual by robbing the private house in its exigent demands for beauty 
and space; as it did in classic times, when the homes, excepting those 
of the very richest men, were bare and small, and the life of the bath- 
house, the public square and street was more agreeable than that of 
the residence; or yet, as the city again robbed the home in the Middle 
Ages; this time depriving it not only of space, but also of light, air and 
cleanliness, that ecclesiastical and civic art might be given room in 
which to display their splendor, and wealth sufficient to insure it. 
The home as the greatest of social factors must then become a focus 
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of art, but art in the new sense; each home, according to its resources, 
presenting to its occupants lessons and examples of beauty that shall 
render it a place of constant attractions, rather than one from which 
to escape as soon as it has provided the necessities of food and shelter. 
In this way, the poor home will no longer differ from the rich in kind, 
but only in degree. Taste will supply the place of luxury. Good 
form and color will pursue their educative work among the children; 
a minimum of expense being sufficient to assure satisfying and beauti- 
ful results. The anecdotes of the artistic and moral effect of a single 
pot of flowers, or of a well-chosen picture, so familiar in Hull House 
or other “settlement” experiences, have a deep meaning which 
neither educators nor philanthropists can afford to ignore; but the 
spirit of reform must be more radical, and proceed by principle, rather 
than by palliative measures. The work of the home must precede 
that of the school; while the school-house must become a place of 
beauty, not second, but equal to the public museum and library; not 
necessarily representing the lavish expenditure of money, but elo- 
quently witnessing the broad intelligence, the care and the absolute 
honesty which presided over its planning and construction. Such 
schools and such homes are possible in every city, every village and 
every hamlet of our country. To assure them will require a strong 
continuous effort, but we shall not be isolated, since other nations have 
already engaged in the same generous work. In the proper embel- 
lishment and decoration of the school, France and Sweden have fore- 
stalled us, or, at least, have made their initial attempts. Let us briefly 
consider what has been accomplished in each of these countries. 


N Paris, during the month of June of the current year, the general 
association of the educational press of France held an exposition, 
which, according to a recent writer in the review, Art et Décora- 

tion, gave the preliminary idea of a series of similar enterprises 
designed to advance the movement of “Art in the School.” 

This writer, M. Paul Vitry, expresses the opinion that “although 
the artistic results attained by this exposition were neither so complete 
nor so perfect as might have been expected, the enterprise in itself was 
a most useful one, for the following well-defined reasons: first, to show 
the poverty of the available resources; second, to prepare the way for 
future expositions; finally, to attract toward the question involved the 
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attention of those who advocate the integral education of our pupils; 
as well as to awaken the interest of those who desire that ideas of art 
should penetrate the minds and fill the lives of the people.” 

“In truth, what surer means are there of quickening, or of reform- 
ing the popular taste than thus to begin at the base? ~What more rapid 
way is there of suppressing those social scourges which exist in the love 
of false luxury, in the indifference to ugliness, and in pretentious fas- 
tidiousness, than to influence directly the minds of those who will be 
the men of to-morrow?” 

“The projectors of this enterprise very justly excluded from the 
exposition all question of the teaching of drawing; admitting only 
decoration and pictures adaptable to school purposes. Indeed, it is 
less essential for the child to learn to create, than to learn to feel; the 
important thing is to make him understand the beauty of things, to fill 
his mind with ideas of taste and harmony. The remainder will come 
later, if there be occasion for it.” 

M. Vitry continues that there are two distinct divisions of educa- 
tional material adapted to use upon the walls of the school-room. 
The first of these divisions includes everything which seeks to teach 
specifically, to demonstrate some precise point. The material of this 
division must be presented in plain and persuasive form, showing 
sharply defined design, and, if possible, lively, harmonious color. But 
all this should be reserved for special use, constituting a kind of expo- 
sition in the school, and owing its effectiveness precisely to the fact that 
it is often renewed, since walls permanently hung with tables of the 
metric system, with reproductions of natural history specimens, or 
with excerpts from anti-alcoholic statistics would in time become 
hateful to the scholars whom they imprisoned. 

“To serve the purposes of permanent decoration, something must 
be chosen which shall rest the eyes and make the room cheerful. Be- 
side, the arrangement on the wall should be well coérdinated, har- 
monizing with the dimensions of the free spaces and with the lines of 
the architecture, however modest it may be, without crowding, or 
disorder.” 

“These mural pictures, which are usually impressions in colored 
lithography, can and should remain simple, even conventional in their 
methods of treatment; since the child, far from being repelled by con- 
ventionality, willingly accepts its principles. To recognize the truth 
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of this statement, one has but to recall the primitive art of all peoples, 
and the observation of kindergartners that the child repeats in himself 
the history of the human race. It is plain that he is a primitive artist 
in his manner of rendering the appearances of the things about him, 
just as he understands these same things in an elementary way. He is 
satisfied by simple drawing and flat colors frankly applied.” 

“The question may well be asked as to what subjects are appro- 
priate for these pictures, or fixed decorations. It may be answered 
by saying that, first of all, Nature should be offered to the eyes of the 
child. So, the pictures on the school-room walls will complete the 
lesson afforded by the windows opened upon the country. When fig- 
ures are introduced into the landscape, or when they form the chief 
features of the picture presented, they must show exactitude of line and 
simplicity of gesture: two qualities which impress the mind of the 
child and cause him to seize in the act the operation of the artist who, 
himself, so to speak, catches in flight a detail of life and fixes it in his 
work.” 

“The lesson above all others to be impressed upon the minds of 
children is that art is nothing mysterious, exceptional and rare, which 
is to be confined in museums; which is taught in schools hard of access, 
and sold, at high prices, in special shops; that to love art is not to have 
a few bibelots, more or less rare or strange upon the chimney-piece, 
and a few pictures in gold frames upon the walls.” 

“On the contrary, children must be taught that art is something 
which may be realized in individual life, by first making it penetrate 
into school life. They must be convinced that cleanliness, order and 
logic are artistic qualities; that the simplest object can contain more 
of the art-spirit than many museum specimens. They must be taught 
that our ancestors translated their thoughts and expressed their needs 
in forms constituting the treasure of the art of the past, which com- 
mands our deep respect; but that we ought ourselves to be able to 
express our ideas in an original form, which shall be beautiful, because 
sincere and logical, and because it will be the very essence of our life.” 

It is also from a French writer (M. Avenard, in Art et Décoration 
for October, 1904), that we gain an idea of Art in the School as it 
exists in Sweden. In that country the movement was initiated fifteen 
years since, when a rich merchant of Géteburg, the second city of the 
kingdom, commissioned the eminent painter Larrson to decorate the 
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three stories of the principal staircase of a girls’ school, with the his- 
tory of the Swedish woman from primitive times down to our own 
day. 

Following this initiative, other private individuals contributed to 
the mural decoration of other places of public instruction, and in 
1897, a national society was founded, in order to propagate the scheme 
upon a definite basis. Since that time, the movement has assumed 
great activity, and has extended to the gymnasia, in which, as well as 
in the primary schools, important and artistically beautiful frescoes 
have been executed, dealing with subjects—landscapes, national cus- 
toms and historical events—calculated to develop an intense love of 
country in the minds of the pupils who are brought into daily contact 
with them. This Society, therefore, although operating in a compar- 
atively poor country, has already, in its short existence, attained more 
ambitious results than have yet been reached in France. But com- 
parisons in this respect between the two countries are scarcely justified, 
since in France the movement is confined to the places of primary 
instruction, and the attempts at mural decoration to the most modest 
expenditure. 


O follow the initiative of France, Sweden, and other European 


countries in all that regards “art in the school,” but, at the same 

time to pursue original methods, is the plain duty of American 
educators. It is difficult to conceive of the inspiring effect which 
would be produced upon the pupils, if our school-rooms contained 
mural decorations appropriate to the subjects there taught. It is now 
frequent to find in our high schools so-called Greek, Latin, French 
and German rooms, which, devoted to the teaching of these languages, 
are decorated with photographs of the Acropolis, the Forum, the 
cathedrals of Paris, Amiens and Cologne, and with casts of noted 
statues. But while these objects have a most refining influence, and, 
in a measure, reproduce the desired “local color,” they are not integral 
parts of the room; they are often ill-adapted to the architecture, or the 
lack of it, which forms their background; they are confusing by reason 
of their grouping, or their numbers. This want of harmony constant- 
ly to be detected by the eye of the artist, gradually and permanently 
affects the minds of the students, who at last characterize the decora- 
tions as tiresome, and cease to prize their educative worth. The oppo- 
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site result is to be assured by mural decorations, which fill certain 
spaces determined by necessities of construction; which produce no 
“spots” upon the field of vision; which, in some mysterious way, coun- 
terfeit life, or rather present its essence or principle, as can be done by 
no other form of art. 

No one will deny the tranquilizing effect of the “Wood Sacred to 
the Muses” on the walls of the amphitheatre of the Sorbonne, which 
has no appearance of applied pigment, but seems rather to be an open- 
ing, an escape broken into another and more enchanting world. A 
similar effect—to judge from the illustration used by M. Avenard in 
his article already quoted—has evidently been attained by the idyllic 
landscape recently frescoed in the lecture-room of a gymnasium (uni- 
versity preparatory school) at Stockholm. 

We can imagine, with great pleasure, similar pictures appearing 
upon the interior walls of our own secondary schools, having as their 
first function to soothe the eye with their harmonies of line, composi- 
tion, and color; having also the mission to inspire enthusiasm in the 
subject which they present in condensed form. We can imagine, for 
example, the “Latin room” of a high school decorated with wall- 
scenes which should typify the pastoral poems of Virgil—the Eclogues 
and the Georgics—with, perhaps, a frieze formed of Roman letters 
spelling a quotation from Tennyson, who, in one of his finest lyrics, 
apostrophized Virgil as 

“ Thou that singest tilth and woodland, 
Hive, and horse, and herd, 
All the charms of all the Muses, 
Often flowering in a lonely word!” 

Or again, we might imagine otherwise the decorations of a room 
devoted to the same study: such as should appeal more directly to boy 
students. And here might be copied the mural painting of “Cicero 
denouncing Catiline in the Roman Senate,” which offers so imposing 
an effect in the Chamber of the Italian Parliament. It is not too much 
to say that the figures in dramatic action, the vivid presentation of an 
epoch-making scene, would inspire the brilliant minds, awaken the 
dull, and make light the difficulties of a dead language by showing the 
constructions and words to be but ashes which conceal and conserve 
the living fire of the human spirit. 

But such schemes demand for their execution the maximum of 
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skill, the background of a suitable and somewhat costly building, and 
an expenditure of money that is possible to be made only in a compara- 
tively restricted number of instances. 

On the other hand, following the French, rather than the Swedish 
precedent, it is easy, in all respects, to decorate, in a pleasing and 
adequate manner, the walls of the primary public school. A plan is, 
therefore, here presented as offering certain essentials which should 
not be disregarded. A set of three designs, intended to be executed 
in a single room, illustrates the primitive and necessary arts by pre- 
senting little scenes of activity, which can not fail to interest and amuse 
young children, as well as to prove instructive to them. 


THE STORY OF A MOUTHFUL OF BREAD 


Arranged in friezes, each one of which illustrates an art by show- 
ing its successive processes, these pictures will tend to produce con- 
secutive thought in the child, and to correct the natural impulse which 
he obeys in passing rapidly from object to object, gaining no ideas and 
fatiguing both himself and his elders. They will lead him to ask, on 
seeing a finished thing, whence it comes and for what use it is intended. 
Another point to be observed in the pictures is that only children are 
represented as pursuing the arts which are illustrated. Here, the 
substitution of adult figures would cause a great decrease in charm, 
since child attracts child almost as strongly as, in the animal world, 
species attracts species. Furthermore, the little workmen are clothed 
with a degree of picturesqueness which separates them from ordinary 
American children, and yet not so strikingly as to deflect the minds of 
the pupils from the work to the costume. At the same time, the hats 
and caps adapted to the kind of labor, and the little studies of feet in 
wooden shoes, are so various as to form a lesson in themselves. The 
primitive character, the conventions which one of the French writers 
previously quoted, cites as necessary to all art in the primary school, 
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HOW THE TREE BECAME A TABLE 


are here carefully preserved ; as are also balance and symmetry of com- 
position to a degree which recalls the classic friezes and those of their 
most successful modern imitator, Thorwaldsen. If the allusion be 
permitted in the case of things so modest, what we may call the 
Pompeian quality is further accentuated by such touches as the don- 
key at the mill, the rack of vases, the figures of the potter at his wheel, 
and the vase-decorator at his table; while the character of an old Ger- 
man wood-cut is given to the frieze of the wood-workers by the forest, 
the violence of the attitudes, and the absence of the small decorative 
elements, which appear in the two other compositions. Altogether it 
may be claimed that the effect of these friezes upon the eyes of children 
would be most beneficial as a lesson in art; that the impression of the 


clean-cut definite forms, of the strength indicated by the activity of 
the scenes, of the harmony produced by balance and symmetry, acting 
first upon the eye and following the avenue of sense, will quickly reach 
the brain, disposing it to work under the most agreeable conditions. 


CUPS AND CANDLESTICKS COME FROM CLAY 


Decorative scenes, such as the foregoing, are adapted to the pur- 
poses of the school, to service during such hours of children’s lives as 
are devoted to laying the foundation of their mental capital. But 
mural pictures of another nature can be devised, which may serve an 
equally valuable, although a quite different end, in the education of 
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children. In the latter class of pictures, the scenes illustrated should 
be made to appeal to the imagination, rather than to excite the reason- 
ing faculties ; since they are intended to decorate nurseries and sleeping 
rooms: places from which the seriousness of fact should be excluded, 
and where fancy should be allowed its short-lived power. 

A subject suitable for such treatment occurs in the legend of Ole 
Luk-Oie (Shut-Eye), the Danish dream-god, as told by Hans Ander- 
sen, and as it appears in many editions of that admirable story-teller’s 
works. According to the popular tradition, the god, clad in a work- 
man’s blouse, wearing a knitted cap, and carrying an umbrella under 
either arm, appears each night at the bedside of every child in Den- 
mark, acting a part similar to that played by our own “sand man.” 
If the child has been good-humored and obedient throughout the day, 
his friend Ole, after having soothed him to sleep, raises above him an 
umbrella decorated with delightful and constantly renewed scenes, in 
which he may participate as an actor. If, on the contrary, he has done 
wrong during the day just ended, the child lies all night beneath the 
other whirling umbrella; seeing nothing but a confused mass of unde- 
fined objects, going upon no interesting journeys, and deprived of all 
pleasant intercourse with the gift-bestowing Ole. 

The decorative scheme as here presented shows a continuous frieze, 
which can be equally well produced in several mediums, and may be 
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adapted to rooms of different heights by simply varying the width of 
the band. As we have already noted, more detail and ornament are 
admissible here than in the school friezes, and the formal character of 
the latter, produced by balance and symmetry, is replaced in these 
pictures by freer and lighter treatment. 

The first division of the design is supposedly placed at the right of 
adoor. Itis Monday night, little Hjalmar the Dane, is already in his 
bed, and the dream-god has accomplished a miracle by turning the 
plants in the flower-pots into great trees, which stretch out their long 
arms and transform the room into a perfumed paradise of blossoms 
and fruit. 

On Tuesday night, Ole touches with his magic instrument a land- 
scape hanging on the wall of Hjalmar’s bedroom. The picture be- 
comes the real country, and the boy, lifted intc the frame, plays in the 
fields, runs to the river-bank, and embarks upon a boat drawn by 
swans, in which he makes a journey of marvelous adventure. 

On Wednesday night, Hjalmar, dressed in his holiday garments, 
sails away with Ole in a great and wonderful ship, bound for the warm 
countries. During the voyage, a long line of storks crosses the ship’s 
course, and one of the birds, growing weary, falls upon the deck, 


where he remains to become the child’s companion, telling him strange 
tales of Egypt and its river Nile, so beloved of all storks. 
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On Thursday night, Ole brings Hjalmar an invitation to a mouse- 
wedding, to which he goes in state, having been first reduced to the 
height of a tin soldier of whom he wears the uniform. Seated in his 
mamma’s thimble, he is drawn by a mouse-coachman through the 
crevices of the house-walls, meeting on his passage a long procession 
of mice who are also hastening to the marriage feast. 

On Friday night, Hjalmar is again bidden to a wedding: this time 
that of his sister’s doll Bertha, who, in company with her beloved Her- 
mann, is pictured as promenading in the cabbage garden, in place of 
taking a bridal journey, after the ceremony performed by Ole Luk- 
Oie. 

On Saturday night, the dream-god spreads a Chinese umbrella 
over the boy, telling him that, upon this occasion, pictures must fill the 
place of stories, since he himself must polish the stars for Sunday: a 
process which he accomplishes by loosening them from the mosaic of 
the sky, rubbing them bright, and resetting them again in their own 
places. Overhearing these statements, Hjalmar’s grandfather speaks 
from the portrait on the wall, to condemn the fanciful tale which has 
been substituted for useful facts, and Ole in anger, flies away with his 
umbrella. In this act he is pictured in the frieze, as skimming over 
the roofs and turrets of the city on his way to the stars. 
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On Sunday night, Ole comes in graver mood to tell Hjalmar the 
story of his twin-brother, called by the same name, who is also a dream- 
god, differing from himself in that he comes but once to any child, and 
knows but two stories: the one so beautiful that it can not be expressed 
in any language of the world; the other so fearful that the one to whom 
it is told faints with horror. Finally, Ole, the nightly visitor, lifts 
Hjalmar to the window, in order to show him his brother who is pass- 
ing on his fleet white horse, clothed in black garments shining with 
silver, and carrying in his arms and on the croup of his saddle a com- 
pany of children. 

This tale of the dream-god, so fitted to the childish understanding 
and so adaptable to decorative treatment, is here offered as a mere 
suggestion of what may be accomplished with small effort for the 


pleasure and instruction of children in the ordinary homes of our 
country. 
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A NOTED PAINTER OF INDIAN TYPES 


MERICA has produced two distinguished painters of 
her primitive race of men. The first of these, George 
Catlin, from the very fact of being first in his chosen 
field of labor, no less than by reason of his artistic skill 
and fidelity, will always occupy a unique position. The 
second, Mr. Elbridge Ayer Burbank, now at the full tide 
of his activity, a superior artist and a close observer, can not be defi- 
nitely judged, until time shall have placed his work in perspective. 

Some years ago, he was commissioned by Mr. Edward E. Ayer 
(the enthuisastic student of Americana whose archeological and eth- 
nological collections enrich the Field Museum, Chicago), to paint a 
portrait of Gerénimo, the noted Apache warrior, who was then at 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 

The task was one which from its very difficulties, appealed to the 
artist, who, although somewhat experienced in portraiture, had never 
before attempted to paint an Indian. The chieftain, like all those of 
his race, was not at first willing to pose, and when once he had made 
this concession, offered other objections, such as those relating to the 
costume which had been chosen for him. But the artist gained his 
last point, and entered into the hunt for Gerénimo’s personality, as 
keenly as General Miles had pursued the man himself, when he was 
the desperate and dreaded guerilla chieftain. 

Mr. Burbank succeeded so well in rendering his difficult subject, 
that his commission was extended by Mr. Ayer, and he has since 
devoted himself to the portrayal of Indian types. I have several times 
found him pursuing his studies among the Indians of the Grand Can- 
yon region, the Hopis, the Navajos, and at the Snake Dance. [I last 
met him at Yuma, where he had just finished some admirable sketches 
of individuals of the tribe which lends its name to that remarkable 
town. 

The secret of Mr. Burbank’s success—setting aside his talent and 
skill as a painter—lies, I believe, in his enthusiasm for his subjects. 
To acquaint himself with all branches of his work, to assure perfect 
accuracy of statement, he has visited more than fifty different tribes; 
painting on his journeys and always from life the portraits of nearly 
all the famous red men, including Chief Joseph, Red Cloud, Curley 
(General Custer’s scout), Kopeli, the chief snake priest of Walpi, and 
Wiki, the priest of the Antelope fraternity. 
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A NOTED PAINTER OF INDIAN TYPES 


First using oil paints exclusively, Mr. Burbank has lately pro- 
duced excellent work in crayons, of which here, for the first time, he 
has permitted four fine characteristic heads to be reproduced. 


The first portrait is that of Ho-mo-vi, one of the prominent Indians 
at Sichumavi, on the east mesa of the Hopi villages. Ho-mo-vi was, 
for many years, governor of the pueblo, and is a man of great determi- 
nation and strength, as well as of sweetness of character; all of which 
qualities have been rendered by the artist with accuracy and distinc- 
tion. 


The second portrait presents the head of Shu-pe-la, the father of 
Kopeli and of Harry; the former, long the chief of the Snake Clan at 
Walpi, the latter, the successor to this high office. We have here a 
face denoting in its possessor firmness of purpose and great independ- 
ence, which are revealed in the tightly closed lips and the salient chin. 


The third head is that of A-a-wah, another Sichumavi Hopi. 
This warrior, many years since, lost one eye, in a struggle with mar- 
auding enemies, and to this loss he owes an aggressive, war-like air not 
usually characteristic of individuals of this “people of peace.” The 
likeness of the drawing is perfect, and in studying it, as well as all other 
Indian portraits coming from the hand of Mr. Burbank, we experi- 
ence gratification at the thought that, through the power of art and 
character-reading, the shadow of these interesting primitive types will 
be reflected for the pleasure and instruction of those who shall come 
after us. 


The one female head here offered is the portrait of Po-et-sah of the 
Tewan village of Hano. It represents a fine type of the primitive 
wife and mother, revealing the indications of tenderness, mental 
power and fortitude. As I have many times seen and spoken with the 
subject, I can personally testify to the truthfulness of the portrayal, as 
I can also to the distinction of the original. 

The red races of America are fast perishing, and it is to be hoped 
that so sympathetic and successful a student of their lives, manners and 
customs as Mr. Burbank, will not allow himself to be lured back into 
civilization to take up a less important labor. May he continue and 
complete the work accomplished by Catlin for art and ethnology! 

G. W. J. 
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THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. BY ERNEST 
CROSBY 


E have seen that ugliness may become a goad to drive us 
to beauty. The sight of slums and soot and smoke, 
of blasted forest and disemboweled mountain, may at 
last induce us to abjure the useful, unless it come hand 
in hand with the comely, and to refuse once for all to 
live in the midst of hideous surroundings. What 

other acceptable alternative can there be? We must either turn 
about, or go onward, for there is no “standstill” in human affairs. But 
what would going onward mean? I was talking the other day with a 
lady at her home, about a hundred miles from New York, and, speak- 
ing of the future of the neighborhood, she said: “I suppose by the time 
I die, the city will be out here.” Are cities then actually to grow for- 
ever, until the whole world is one single town, with here and there a 
park to represent the country? Must every tree fall a victim to the 
woodman? Shall the whole earth be turned inside out in search of 
precious stones and metals? Are all our present tendencies to be 
carried out in their logical direction in arithmetical or geometrical 
progression? If we travel ten times as fast as our great-grandfathers, 
must our great-grandchildren travel ten times as fastas we do? Think 
for a moment what the admission of such a principle, even in a modi- 
fied and temperate form, would mean. This material development 
has its seamy side; I would almost be inclined to say that it is all seamy 
side. It involves the pace that kills; and that means ever, more ner- 
vous prostration, more lunatics, more suicides. As cities grow bigger, 
asylums, hospitals, sanitariums, prisons, grow still more rapidly. Every 
acre of palaces entails its square miles of slums. The labor-saving 
machine is a beautiful thing in principle, but what is the goal ex- 
pressed in its very name, toward which, though it be in the nature of 
things unattainable, we are pressing hurriedly forward,—what, but a 
society of multi-millionaires and their lacqueys, served by innumer- 
able slaves of wood and iron, needing to look after them only an occa- 
sional foreman, whose brains are perpetually passing over into the 
machines, and whose numbers are forever dwindling toward the 
vanishing point? The working class would, in large part, gradually 
die off, and most of the remainder be absorbed into the ranks of 
flunkeys, contributing in some personal way to the ease, comfort and 
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THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS 


amusement of their lords. A world of belts and pulleys and wires 
and rails, studded with electric buttons for every conceivable purpose, 
and inhabited by two dreary races: the pamperers and the pampered. 
This is not a celestial picture, but it is the only star to which our wagon 
is hitched to-day. 

Given a world of machinery, with a small class of mechanics and 
factory hands on one side, and of unstinted luxury and its liveried 
attendants on the other, what can be done to beautify it? We see 
around us the beginnings of such a world and the ineffectual efforts to 
make it fairly habitable. Charity is unable to heal the sources of 
ugliness, and when it becomes a business and even municipalities hold 
out their hats for the alms of a library or a picture gallery, there is 
something sickening and degrading about it. Village Improvement 
Societies and Municipal Art Leagues can do little but stand aghast 
at the problems with which they are brought face to face. Mean- 
while, the natural and unconscious attempt to improve the looks of 
things shows itself in the separation of the different aspects of society. 
Our palaces draw together on Fifth Avenue, and our great corpora- 
tion buildings on Broadway; while the tenement houses drift to the 
outskirts of the golden region and spread out into unknown quarters. 
Luxury and drudgery fly apart by natural repulsion. The stately 
mansion rarely sights the factory, and would not signal it if it did. 
Society is polarizing itself as well as it can, and so we say that one-half 
of the world does not know how the other half lives. It is well that 
this is so, for it would be intolerable to group riches and poverty— 
beauty and ugliness—in too close proximity. If the residence of the 
railway king stood in his blighted freight yards, if his mines emptied 
their coal before his door, if his employees were huddled into rooker- 
ies across the way, if the families of his men, killed by accident without 
insurance, and discharged as superannuated at forty-five without pen- 
sion, gathered on his door-steps to beg their bread, what pleasure 
would there be in wealth, and where would beauty and art and archi- 
tecture find a foothold? So let us be thankful to Nature which tends 
to keep the rich by themselves, and the poor by themslves, and to 
separate the sheep from the goats! 


THE GARDEN CITY. BY GEORGES BENOIT- 
LEVY Translated from the French by Irene Sargent 


‘* New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still, and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of Truth. 
Lo, before us, eum our camp-fires! 
We ourselves must Pilgrims be, 
Launch our ‘Mayflower’, and steer boldly 
Through the desperate winter sea; 
Nor attempt the Future’s portal 
With the Poet’s blood-rusted key.’’ 
**The Present Crisis.’’—J. R. Lowell. 


‘*New forces, new cravings, new aims, which had been silently gathering beneath the crust of 
re-action, burst suddenly into view.’’—Green’s)‘‘Short History of the English People,’’ Chapter V. 


LSTOY’S great romance, “The Resurrection,” begins 

by these lines: “In vain some hundreds of thousands of 

men, confined within a narrow space, struggled to muti- 

late the corner of earth which they inhabited. In vain 

they crushed the soil beneath stones, so that nothing 

could germinate within its substance; in vain they up- 
rooted even to the smallest blade of grass; in vain they contaminated 
the air with petroleum and coal; in vain they drove away the animals 
and the birds. Spring, even in the city, was still a beautiful season. 
The sunlight streamed forth. The newly vivified grass began to grow, 
not only on the lawns of the boulevards, but between the paving-stones 
of the streets.” 

Such is the brilliant and truthful picture of human cities, in which 
springtime, the joy of living, and the joy of Nature, have so much 
difficulty in making themselves felt.’ 

This picture of Tolstoy, vividly récalled by Professor Gide is, 
unhappily, exact. It is but too true that in our modern cities we have 
piled story upon story, until we have hidden the view of the sky. It is 
true also, that through the agency of the artificial life which we lead 
in great cities we see spring up about us, instead of the flowers of 
Nature, those flowers of evil which are called: prostitution, alcohol- 
ism, tuberculosis. And nothing will arrest the scourge, as long as the 
inhabitants of the rural districts, driven from their native soil by the 
lack of recreation, by the difficulties attendant upon material life, shall 
be attracted toward the cities, as larks are decoyed by mirrors. 

Where, then, shall we go, if neither our cities nor our rural dis- 
tricts longer offer us a refuge of peace? The answer is waiting. 


' Preface written by Professor Charles Gide, for the ‘‘Garden City,’’ by Georges Benoit-Lévy. 
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THE GARDEN CITY 


We should seek refuge in rural cities, in garden cities, replies Mr. 
Ebenezer Howard, the propagator of this movement in England. 
By a figure of speech, he represents the city and the country as two 
magnets attracting to themselves men and noxious atoms; a third 
magnet, which is the Garden City, attracts everything good, and 
rejects everything evil. The floating, hesitating population, like a 


THE 
THREE MAGNETS, 


(THE PEOPATS 


WHERE WILL THEY GO? 


£&p 
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magnetized needle, will naturally be drawn toward it. Without any 
doubt, the time has come to construct cities adapted to our modern 
needs. It is as useless to seek to modify our old cities, constructed for 
former needs, as it would be to attempt to make new garments from 
the material of old ones. “Grant me, O Lord,” cried Samuel, “a 
place in which I can build a city in the fields.” It is from manufac- 
tories as nuclei that to-day centers of social life must develop. It is 
the task of industrial capitalists to create new cities, making them 
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healthful and beautiful; consequently it is from these powerful indi- 
viduals that we must expect all our social betterments, which, I will 
state in passing, although the truth is well known, are indissolubly 
united with economic advances. 

The ideal city, therefore, would be one in which by means of ra- 
tional and prosperous production, there should arise a model of social 
life. This conception is no longer a chimera. Associations of garden 
cities exist the world over. Like distant lighthouses, which here and 
there, through tempests and darkness, guide the bewildered pilot 
across the world, the new garden cities glow with beauty and pros- 
perity, pointing the anxious traveler toward the way of happiness. 
For to-day these cities of a new type are rising at all points of the 
globe, and if, in my book, I have described them at length, I wish here, 
at least, to sum up my impressions of each one of them. 

As the movement began in England, we shall open our rapid re- 
view of garden cities by reference to that country. About five years 
since, Mr. Ebenezer Howard wrote a treatise entitled, “To-morrow,” 
in which he set forth his conception of the ideal city. This work 
attained, not only a publishers’ success, but, better still, it produced 
practical results. Persons of generous spirit, like Earl Grey, the 
Countess of Warwick, the Bishop of London, Messrs. Idris, Thomas- 
son, Rowntree and Lever, assisted in the formation of the Garden City 
Association of London, while the press enthusiastically favored the 
enterprise. Soon, a Pioneer Company was founded, in order to find 
means to execute, as quickly as possible, the plan formulated by Mr. 
Howard. This plan consisted simply in passing from theory to prac- 
tise by setting up the powerful magnet which should attract to itself 
the best among the vital forces of the country. 

At the end of long and difficult researches, Mr. Howard discov- 
ered the Promised Land. It is situated forty miles north from Lon- 
don, between Hitchin and Baldok. It has an area of 1520 hectares; 
the price being 3,750,000 francs, with the average price of the hectare 
(two and one-half acres) at 1500 francs, and the average price of the 
square metre at 25 centimes. The landscape is superb, and, from the 
economic point of view, the situation is altogether advantageous. The 
results—artistic and financial—are successful and fine. A stock com- 
pany, with a capital of 7,500,000 francs, was formed to advance the 
first funds. The principal stockholders of the First Garden City 
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Company, Limited, are industrial capitalists, several of whom estab- 
lished themselves as residents in the new city. 

The act of purchase was celebrated October 8, 1903, and the new 
territory was christened by toasts expressed in words full of con- 
fidence. It was given the attractive name borne by the Company 
itself, and was thus called “Garden City.” 

In the month of July, 1902, I returned to Garden City, where I 
found all the streets laid out; the narrowest of these being as wide as 
Broadway, New York. I found, furthermore, that all the magnifi- 
cent existing plantations had been preserved. Three hundred cot- 
tages of an average price of six thousand francs for construction, and 
of five to ten francs for weekly rental, are in process of building. Eight 
large firms have made application to install their factories, one of 
them being that of Mr. Idris, soda manufacturer. The city is in 
process of formation, and in rising, it creates the hope that, in all 
points, it will realize the conception of its founders. Of this concep- 
tion the following are the principal features: 

To avoid over-population, there shall not be more than thirty 
thousand inhabitants upon the fifteen hundred hectares, and, when the 
first Garden City shall be fully peopled, another one shall be founded 
in the vicinity. 

To avoid crowding the houses, one-tenth of the area shall be built 
upon, and the remainder shall be devoted to open spaces. 

To avoid confusion in construction, an exact plan shall be fol- 
lowed. At the center, there will be the parks, surrounded by the 
public buildings. Then, successively, will be placed the cottages, 
the shops, the warehouses: each quarter being separated by beautiful 
parks, playgrounds, and gardens. Outside the city, there will be the 
factories, and, completely surrounding Garden City, there will be a 
belt of fields, which shall isolate it from the contact of all other settle- 
ments. The example of Garden City, although scarcely finished, was 
contagious. Already in 1903 (third, Edward VII.), the Naval 
Works Act gave birth to appeals from the Honorable Sir John Leng 
and Claude Hay, who demanded of the Secretary of State for the 
Admiralty, Mr. Arnold Foster, why, taking advantage of the creation 
of the shipyards of St. Margaret’s Hope, he did not construct a gar- 
den city, upon the immense site thus provided. Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie replied for the Admiralty. He established a corporation with 
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a capital of $2,000,000, for the purpose of building a garden city in the 
forests of Pittencrieff and of Glen, near Dunfermline. There will be 
a cooperative hall, a plan of civic education, libraries, a vast park for 
boys and girls. The cottages will be separate; no two of them being 
alike. One house will be fitted up to serve as a model, “so that others 
may see how best to combine art and economy, cheapness and decora- 
tion.” The President of the corporation is Professor Patrick Geddes 
(University of Dublin), and no better choice of a chief officer could 
have been made. 

It was also, in Scotland, in Invernesshire, that the Aluminum 
Company proposed to the Garden City Association that the latter 
should found a model village for a population of three thousand. 
There were to be five hundred charming cottages, of an average price 
of four thousand francs, and the site was to be fixed at Foyer’s Falls. 
In a historical sketch of the movement in England, I should mention 
the unfortunate schemes of Robert Owen at New Lanark, of Quaker 
Richardson at Besbrook, of Titus Salt, at Saltaire, etc., etc. But I 
prefer to mention enterprises which now exist, and among the most 
prosperous which existed before the creation of Garden City, I must 
mention particularly Port Sunlight and Bournville. I shall call them 
specimens of garden cities, because they are in reduction what Gar- 
den City will be upon a large scale. Equally at Port Sunlight and at 
Bournville, the inhabitant may enjoy all the advantages of the city and 
of the country, without their respective inconveniences. At either 
place, for a moderate price, a home is obtainable which is not only 
healthful and cheap, but also agreeable and beautiful. Work at the 
manufactory is pleasant; indeed, it is a means of enjoyment rather 
than a task, in these palaces of labor. Everywhere, there are flowers, 
well aerated rooms, and, also, suitable salaries. As to life in general, 
in the rural city, it is equally developed in all respects. Let us take 
for an example Port Sunlight, where there exist associations to lower 
the price of living, prudential institutions, societies for the cultivation 
of sports and recreation. Nothing is forgotten, or neglected. Twenty 
years since Mr. H. W. Lever was a small grocer. To-day, he is the 
possessor of a fortune which certain persons believe to have been 
accumulated by manufacturing soap. This is an error. It was by 
creating good, honest, loyal assistants that he was able to produce soap 
under good conditions. But again, Port Sunlight is not a working- 
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men’s city. It is a garden city, accessible to all, of whatever fortune 
they may be, and all are sure of finding there a share of comfort and 
beauty, because it is really the port of sunlight.’ 

The example of England was contagious, and I myself, appreciat- 
ing the great advantages afforded by the garden city, labored to de- 
velop this movement in France and in other countries of the continent. 
In Holland there has been founded the Garden City Association, which 
is at present directed by Mr. J. Bruyn, and at Blarikum an attempt in 
miniature will be made. In Belgium, the Belgian Garden City 
Association, whose presiding officer is M. Didier, editor of “Le Cot- 
tage,” is in process of formation. Societies have been created to 
found the “New City” in Campine, and still another garden city in 
the Ardennes. 

In Sweden, there has been founded the Ostermalens Villa-Stadt. 

In Germany, we find “Eden City,” near Berlin; the scheme of M. 
Pfeiffer, near Stuttgart; finally, the Gartenstadt Gesellschaft, found- 
ed by M. Bernard Kamffmayer, is actively diffusing the propaganda 
of the movement. 

In Switzerland, M. Henri Baudin, architect, is at present engaged 
in founding a Swiss Garden City Association, and the same gentleman 
has in mind other most interesting experiments, which, we hope that 
he may speedily realize. 

In Hungary, several attempts have been made, as at Munkas 
Otthon, Balassa-Syarmat and Miskolez. But of all these schemes, 
Rakoslizch is the most interesting. Further, in order to propagate 
the movement, a society bearing the name of Tusculanum, has been 
founded, under the leadership of M. Récza Karoly. 

Finally, France, last, but not least, possesses its Garden City Asso- 
ciation. We have thought that our country, called by our ancestors, 
“The Garden of King Louis,” should have, not only its- gardens, but 
also its garden cities, its model cities. During the year of its exist- 
ence our Association has gathered an immense membership and has 
begun the execution of several important projects. Owing to the 
efforts of two of its honorary members, M. Maurice Lichtenberger 
and Emile Cheysson of the Institute, the Creosote Manufacturing 
Company is now constructing at Champagne, near Fontainebleau, 


'T lived for six months at Port Sunlight and Bournville, but, as I have not space in which to de- 
scribe their organization more at length, I can only refer the reader to my book, ‘“The Garden City.’’ 
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upon the blooming banks of the Seine, a charming “model village” 
for a population of from four to five thousand. Our association has 
entered actively into the movement for preserving to the cities the 
the parks which constitute their most beautiful ornaments, and, 
five months since, we obtained an ordinance from the Municipal Coun- 
cil of Paris whereby it is forbidden to sell as building lots the finest 
part of the Bois de Boulogne called “Bagatelle.” Finally, several 
projects for Garden Cities are on the way toward realization; one of 
them being near Paris, and the other in the South of France. Our 
president is M. d’Estournelles de Constant, deputy, and president of 
the parliamentary group of international arbitration. The name 
alone of this man indicates that we wish the new cities of social peace 
to be also the garden cities of international peace, creating among 
their members relations of courtesy. "We must say, furthermore, that 
our association owes the efficacy of its action to the disinterested 
coéperation of eminent men like MM. Jules Siegfried, former minis- 
ter, Charles Lyon Caen, Cheysson, George Picot and Mabilleau, 
members of the Institute; Desmous, vice-president of the Senate; 
Georges Trouillot, minister of commerce, etc., etc.; that it is much 
indebted also to its vice-presidents: Professor Charles Gide, André 
Lichtenberger and Dr. Delbert. Under the auspices of such men as 
these we shall at least see new garden cities rise in France. 

I come finally to consider the movement as it manifests itself in 
the New World. I am now fulfilling a mission in the United States, 
and studying what has been attempted, if not in garden city schemes, 
at least in “model villages.” I have visited Ludlow, Leclaire, Day- 
ton, East Aurora, and everywhere I have observed what resources 
exist in the United States for doing well, and perhaps for doing better. 
I do not wish to discuss what I have not personally seen; but I believe 
that there are also interesting experiments at Wilmerding (Pa.), and 
at Pigeon Creek (Pittsburgh) ; as well as at Vandergrift (formerly 
Apollo). I was very favorably impressed by what I saw at Ludlow, 
at the National Cash Register, at Dayton, Ohio, at Nelson Place (Le- 
claire), and I was filled with enthusiasm for the work which is being 
accomplished in the garden city at East Aurora, by Elbert Hubbard, 
whose words upon this subject should be made known everywhere: 
“We all take pleasure in our city, since here art is for all, beauty is for 
all, and these two divine blessings must be made as free as are the rays 
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of sunlight. Each one of us absorbs as much of it as it is possible for 
him to do.” 

In concluding, I may say that the garden city movement has pene- 
trated into the remote regions of Australia. As an outcome of this 
impulse, Adelaide City may be cited, and, further, the Colonial Gov- 
ernment has decided to create Bourbala,’ the new federal capital, 
according to the conception of a garden city. Thus, throughout the 
world, there are constantly developing and expanding, like rose-buds, 
those garden cities, which are the centers of health, peace and happi- 
ness. 


HEREFORE, in whatever way we may regard the movement, 

we are convinced that it is extending itself everywhere. In 

July, 1904, the International Congress of Garden Cities was held 

in London, when the delegates of several foreign governments and of 

many successful enterprises were present to discuss the question in all 

its aspects. At this congress, America was worthily represented by 
Dr. Josiah Strong. 

During the spring of 1905, there will be held in Paris an Interna- 
tional Congress of Garden Cities, and, also, a congress of persons seek- 
ing “Social Welfare.” These assemblies will be directed by the dis- 
tinguished men who are prominent in the Garden City Association of 
France. The American friends and propagators of the movement 
are cordially invited to participate in the discussions, and to describe 
to their associates of the old world what they have done for improving 
in their own country the general conditions of life; while the French- 
men interested in the same movement will offer them the earliest roses 
gathered in the garden cities of France; showing them, at the same 
time, according to the words of William Morris, “the magnificent 
constructions that we are creating throughout the country, in which 
a man may reveal all that he has within him: expressing his mind and 
his soul in the works of his hands.” 


1 The latter enterprise I have known only upon paper. I am ignorant of its actual state. 








THE POTTER’S ART IN KOREA. BY RANDOLPH 


I. GEARE, NATIONAL MUSEUM, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


s|N certain particulars the pottery now made in Korea resembles 
the products of past centuries, but there are many points of 
difference, and it therefore seems best to treat the subject in 
two divisions ; the one dealing with the forms introduced since 
the Japanese invasion of 1592-1597; the other, embracing the 
more ancient wares of this much harassed little kingdom. 

A little more than twenty-five years ago, Korea was released from 
her long period of vassalage to Japan, and was at last recognized as 
an independent and sovereign nation. A few years later, Korea opened 
her ports to the United States, and, during 1883, numerous pieces of 
pottery were collected for the National Museum in Washington, the 
study of which has thrown a new light on the ancient keramic indus- 
try of Korea, and has also furnished valuable information regarding 
the kinds of pottery which have been made there in modern times. 

It is unfortunately true that the art of pottery-making in Korea 
has deteriorated, and, while the older forms may still serve as the basis 
of the modern products, the latter, from the artistic point of view, are, 
by no means, on an equal footing with the fine specimens of mortuary 
pottery obtained from ancient Korean tombs, or with the still more 
beautiful pieces which were probably regarded as too choice to be 
buried, and were thus preserved for the delight of future generations. 
The pottery in use in Korea, at the present time, may be divided into 
three classes. The first is of white, pale buff, or bluish porcelain, 
sometimes decorated in blue, and having a high glaze. Dishes, bowls, 
and bottles for table use, and wash-basins may be included under this 
head. Several excellent pieces are shown in Plate I. The second 
quality is a pale yellow ware, glazed, undecorated, and chiefly made 
up as bowls used by the middle class. The third kind, which is 
used by the poorer people, is made of dark brown, or reddish earth, 
glazed inside and outside. Objects of this class have no decoration 
excepting a wavy line produced by wiping off the glaze, which permits 
the lighter under-surface to show through. In Plate III. are shown 
some pieces of this pottery. There is a globular bowl (Jil-tang-quan) 
of dark red stoneware, glazed on the side which was subjected to the 
greatest heat. Next to it is a wine bottle of heavy glazed porcelain 
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(Sul-biung) , ornamented with the dragon in blue, and, in this connec- 
tion, it is important to note that the Korean potters were unable to 
impart to their white ware any color but blue, until the revival of color 
decoration, which occurred some twenty-five years ago. The objects 
in the lower line of this picture comprise what may be termed a Korean 
dinner service. They are all of a heavy porcelain covered with a 
patchy glaze of greenish hue. 

Korea has been described as a vast graveyard, with burial mounds 
and monuments of varying age and archeological interest constituting 
one of its most prominent landscape features. In some sections of the 
country, cemeteries occupy fully one-fourth as much space as that 
which is used for agricultural purposes. Isolated graves of persons 
of special prominence are also not uncommon, and these are generally 
surrounded by groves of evergreens, arranged in the shape of a horse- 
shoe, with a mound four or five feet high in the center. It is to these 
graves that we must turn for the best examples of the ancient Koreans’ 
artin pottery. Here, from time immemorial, pottery had been placed 
with the bodies, in the belief that the spirits of the departed would 
have need of them. With the pottery are often found gilded rings of 
copper, bronze horse-trappings, objects of stone, including slate ar- 
row-heads, and daggers of slate, or shale, with the handle and blade in 
one piece. This is the famous mortuary pottery, of which several pieces 
are here reproduced (Plate II.), and it may be regarded as typical of 
the most ancient productions of the country. There is a stone dish made 
of dark grey paste, and shaped like a shallow saucer, with a low foot; 
a wine bottle of light yellowish granular paste, with an opalescent 
coating showing yellow spots and dark brown pits; and another one of 
heavy terra cotta ware, covered with vitreous, cracked enamel of a 
beautiful greenish-gray tint. Near the top of the body, which is 
jug-shaped, there is a small spout. This bottle is an obsolete form of 
about the twelfth century. Such specimens as these are of equal value 
with real porcelain, and are of special interest, because they are sug- 
gestive of the origin of the celebrated Japanese Satsuma ware. A 
specimen of ancient earthenware is seen in the wine cup and stand, 
at the left of the picture. ‘These pieces are rudely glazed. The cup 
is shaped to represent a lotus. There are also several bowls of hard, 
opaque paste, covered with a vitreous, green crackled glaze. The 
one at the right end is of fine, white, hard-paste porcelain, and is orna- 
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mented with the wave, or cloud, pattern on the inside. This effect is 
produced by scraping away the paste; the indentations being filled in 
with a thicker layer of glaze. This ware, by the way, came from the 
old potteries of Song-do, the ancient capital of Korea, and is exceed- 
ingly rare. Much of the early pottery of Korea was unglazed, while 
some was slightly glazed earthenware of archaic shapes. The pieces 
were either modeled by hand, patted into shape with an instrument 
for that purpose, or formed by the potter’s wheel. 

Korea, it may be remembered, was the birth-place of the potter’s 
wheel, which, as described by a recent explorer, consists of a circular 
table from two to three feet in diameter, and four to six inches thick, 
made of heavy wood so as to aid in giving impetus to it when revolving. 
In general appearance it is not very unlike a modeler’s table. The 
wheel is operated directly by the foot, without the intervention of a 
treadle of any kind. The potter sits, squatting in front of the wheel, 
his bench on a level with it. With his left foot underneath him, he 
extends the right foot and strikes the side of the wheel with his bare 
sole, causing it to revolve. 

No special principle of decoration or system of symbols peculiar 
to Korean art has yet been worked out fully, although there are certain 
art-motifs which often occur on Korean wares. Chief among these 
is the wave-pattern, which resembles the effect produced by over- 
lapping the ends of feathers. ‘The autumn leaf, floating on the stream, 
and the half-submerged flower also convey expressive sentiments in 
Korean art. Arabesque lines which break up the general decoration 
by means of flat fillets, or curved flutings, are among the more promi- 
nent forms of decoration. Such lines are composed of fruit, or flow- 
ers, especially the peony. The chrysanthemum design, too, is Korean, 
and so is the shark’s tooth, which is used chiefly on vases where the 
sphere-shaped surface requires a broad base and a sharp slope to a 
point. 

In general, it may be said that a close examination of ancient 
Korean pottery discloses a variety of decorations, including the Swas- 
tika, the Buddhist cross, and others. It is probable that Persia and 
Arabia contributed to the high standard of art which was reached by 
the ancient inhabitants of the “Land of Morning Calm,” and, in turn, 
it cannot be doubted that those countries derived a certain inspiration 
from the artists of Korea. 
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AN a man always be relied upon to give a proper estimate 
of hisown work? Ask Kipling why he threw “The Re- 
cessional” into his waste basket. Ask Elbert Hubbard, 
I) why he put his “Message to Garcia” in his little maga- 
zine‘as not important enough to deserve aseparate head- 
ing. Ask Joaquin Miller why he threw out the best 
stanza from his immortal “Columbus” as being an anti-climax. Ask 
David Starr Jordan why the book he regards as containing his chief 
life-work is known to but a mere handful of students of icthyology. 
Ask Major J. W. Powell, the one-armed hero of the Conquest of the 
Canyons of the Colorado River system, the organizer of the United 
States Bureau of Ethnology, and the Geological Survey, why he 
regarded two small books, that possibly not a score men have ever 
carefully read, as the real work of his life. 

Ask of the history of all time, and you will find in nearly every case 
that the artist, the writer, the poet, the sculptor can not be relied upon 
to give a true and lasting judgment upon his own work. 

Every preacher of power knows that the sermons which he judges 
as his best work were slighted by his audience. 

All this as a prelude to this sketch of the life and work of William 
Keith. For he says he does not take either himself or his work seri- 
ously. Hesaysthatitissporttohim. But I think he fails to estimate 
himself aright. Because he is a good workman; because he has taught 
himself the tricks of the Great Master Artist, and finds intense enjoy- 
ment and passionate delight in his work, he says that he no longer takes 
it seriously, but does it simply for the enjoyment that he finds in it. 

That is not true, William Keith! Stand still, true artist, let me 
show you as you are, or at least as 1 see you. In the early days of your 
career, you worked, you agonized, in order to master the technique of 
your art, to compel your hands, brushes, paints, to obey your mind and 
reproduce the pictures of your fancy. Do you rememebr when you 
said to me: “Time was when I took everything seriously. I was about 
twenty-five years old and I agonized about things: fretted and chafed 
continually and to no purpose.” But was it nothing? We shall see. 
You toiled at the principles of your art, until you mastered them. You 
climbed the mountains, explored the canyons, sat for days in the for- 
ests, and studied individual trees, until the character of every growth 
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you cared for was as well known to you as each detail of the flower 
becomes under the lens to the microscopist. You watched the trees at 
sunrise, at sunset, at midday with the sun high in the heavens; in cloud, 
rain, and whirlwind. You pretended to sleep under them at night, 
when the darkness could be felt, or again when the moonlight lent new 
beauty to leaf, branch and bole, and cast enchantment all about you. 
You sat up and lighted your pipe to enjoy the splendor of it all and 
then let the fire in the weed die out; the delight of the smoker being 
lost in the ecstacy of seeing Nature in her most enchanting humor. 

You learned to know the mood of all the streams flowing from 
Shasta or the high Sierras. You studied them winter and summer 
until you understood their music. You learned the habits of every 
bird of California, of mountain, canyon, foothills, plain and seashore, 
from the egg to death, until there were no secrets for you concerning 
plumage, color, food, nests, eggs, and songs. The deer and antelope 
led you to their remotest haunts, for they looked deeply into your eyes, 
and knew that you were a harmless fellow-creature of God, akin to 
them. The badger, the coyote, the fox, the lynx, and the mountain 
lion all saw you and watched you for many an hour, when, ignorantly, 
you trespassed upon their most sacred preserves, but they soon recog- 
nized a friend, and the word was passed from Crater Lake to Table 
Mountain below the Boundary Line, that you were “one of us” and 
harmless. And then you wondered why the animals were never timid 
in your presence; you were astonished that they approached you to let 
you see and study them; sometimes you boasted that they came to pose 
for you. And so they did, for they knew you. They instinctively 
came to help, as all Nature does and as all mankind would do, if love 
instead of selfishness ruled. 

Even the cinnamon, the black, and the grizzly merely raised their 
eyes, and whispered to their cubs: “He’s one of our kind,” as you 
passed with your palette, your brushes and canvas. And so they 
helped you. They could not write about it, or analyze it, but they 
knew that love is the most potent thing in the universe, and that from 
it springs helpfulness. So they made pathways through the under- 
brush for you, and showed you easy ways of fording turbulent streams, 
and led you over forbidding mountain sides. You were not aware of 
it, but that made no matter. They knew, and that was enough. 

There is scarcely a mountain in three-fourths of California, on 
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which you have not kept vigil for days at a time; studying every detail 
of color, flower, rock, gorge, shadow, and sunshine. The mountains 
know even your voice. They know your trick of talking to yourself 
and of addressing your canvas as a lover talks to his lady. And occa- 
sionally, they have heard you swear at yourself, as your fingers have 
been slow to realize what your keen vision has conceived. 

And yet you say that you do not take yourself or your art seriously. 

Because you find a passionate delight in doing it, and it is sport for 
you ; because every moment that you spend with brushes, palette, paints 
and canvas is pure joy, does that alter the great fact that you are doing 
work for yourself, your country, and your God? You stand as an 
example: not only in the work that you accomplish, but also in the 
manner of doing it. For joy is the keynote of power and greatness, 
since it is the underlying principle of Nature’s accomplishments. 
Your passion for joy is the proof that you are working rightly; that 
your work is healthful and strong. Therefore, I judge you a good 
man and good artist; one whose very love for labor makes that labor 
beneficent to the world. 

And this is the reason for presenting William Keith as the subject 
of the third in the series of the Simple Life Biographies to be pub- 
lished in The Craftsman. The life of this man is ruled by a single 
passion, and that passion is to perform work of an ennobling kind. 
Therefore, his life is simple, for complexity is but the evidence of 
vacillating purpose, of indolence, of self-indulgence. If to Keith and 
his kind the bare essentials of life are given, they are radiantly happy, 
because they contain within themselves all elements of mental content. 

Mr. Keith has a keen sense of the necessity of perfect devotion, as 
is evidenced by his words to me regarding his own development as an 
artist: “There are three stages in art development. First of all, a man 
feels the desire to paint something, without knowing how to accom- 
plish it. He lacks training, technical knowledge. Secondly, he 
studies to gain technical knowledge and training. Then, alas! nine 
times out of ten, he loses his desires and aspirations. He becomes a 
mere dauber of paint, in accordance with certain rules. But, let him 
be conscientious and true to himself, and the third stage will surely 
come. As his fingers obey his will, their action becomes at last almost 
automatic. He does good technical work easily, unconsciously. 
Then, he arrives at the third stage. This is the stage of joy in which 
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he comes back to his first creative desires, with the possession of knowl- 
edge and training. Now, he can accomplish something. His hand 
and arm, colors, canvas, and brushes obey the dictates of his mind. 
Soon he is an artist, ready to realize the elusive visions of his former 
period. 

What was Keith’s art training? Let me briefly recount it, ac- 
knowledging here my indebtedness to Charles Keeler for all the facts 
stated. When twelve years of age, he came to this country from his 
native Scotland, and became apprenticed to a wood-engraver. For 
some time he worked on Harper’s Weekly and Monthly, and, in 1859, 
wandered to California; but the process called photo-engraving 
having been largely substituted for wood-engraving, he was unable to 
gain a livelihood. But, in his case, as elsewhere so often observed, 
what appeared to be a misfortune, became the occasion of his great 
success. His want of work led him to occupy his spare time in making 
water-color sketches, from which he was gradually led to the use of oil 
paints. In those early days, art-critics in California were not numer- 
ous, or, at least, they had little influence; so, he found ready sales for 
his new work at increasing prices. He worked with the same dili- 
gence that he has ever since exhibited, and soon saved enough to enable 
him to study in Europe. For a year, he occupied himself in the sec- 
ond stage of his development; compelling himself to the routine of the 
school, mastering methods, learning details of color, canvas, etc., 
which seemed to kill all creative power within him. How can aman 
create when hampered by the questions: Where? When? Why? No 
wonder that he felt his wings clipped. It was asking too much 
to expect him to possess the foresight that these hindrances were but 
giving him the power for greater accomplishment. For when a man 
knows his strength and power he may fly high with fearlessness. 

It is during the period of wing development, however, that the 
aspiring artist has his days of dark despair. “Agony,” Keith called 
it, and so it doubtless was. But out of all agony that reaches upward, 
strength and powercome. It is agony that crystallizes a man’s desires 
and ambitions. It is not insincere to say that every man must suffer 
in a measure, as Christ suffered, before he can take his place among 
those who are the saviors of the race. And surely every true artist, poet, 
or stateman who works unselfishly for the good of humanity, even 
though following the impulse of his own individuality, should be 
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accounted worthy to rank with the saviors of the race. Keith had his 
crucifixion agony, but rose triumphant in his new life. It was before 
he knew that he would rise, that his despair overwhelmed him. Hope 
and despair are close companions, and sometimes he lived near the 
one, sometimes near the other. 

Diisseldorf was the scene of these technical labors, from which city 
he returned to California in 1871. In 1893, he again went to Europe, 
this time becoming enamored of the Spanish painters. The work of 
Velasquez, that strong, powerful, imaginative colorist, made direct 
appeal to him, and the influences of the great Spaniard can readily be 
discerned in Keith’s portraits painted since that time. But external 
influences cannot retard the development of a strong character. Keith 
resembles no one, and his work, therefore, is strikingly original. 

Although it is too subtile for description, the absence of personality 
in any picture is immediately perceived. Without it, there is the 
sensation of looking upon the beautiful form and features of a per- 
son, whose mind and soul are a blank. So, it is not easy to describe 
Keith’s work. Reproductions in black lose the rich and powerful 
colorings of which he is a master, but they lose more: they do not show 
the passion and power of the man behind the picture. Ifa picture be 
conceived within the mind, intelligence alone can read its meaning; 
but if soul be put into it, spirit alone can read it. For the sentence is 
as true now as when first written: “Things of the Spirit can alone be 
discerned by the Spirit.” 

And there are times when Keith himself paints better than he 
knows; his work reveals things that he never dreamed of. It is that 
unconscious thought above the will of the artist which, after all, is the 
best part of him. Do you remember what Ralph Waldo Emerson 
says on this point? It is worth repeating, as, although true to trite- 
ness, men generally forget it. “The poets related that stone walls, and 
iron swords, and leathern thongs had an occult sympathy with the 
wrongs of their owners; that the belt which Ajax gave Hector dragged 
the Trojan hero over the field at the wheels of the car of Achilles, and 
the sword which Hector gave Ajax was that on whose point Ajax fell. 
They recorded that when the Thracians erected a statue to Theogenes, 
a victor in the games, one of his rivals, went to it by night and endea- 
vored to throw it down by repeated blows, until, at last, he moved it 
from its pedestal, and was crushed to death beneath its fall.” 
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And now comes the important lesson, thus told: “This voice of 
fable has in it something divine. It came from thought above 
the will of the writer. That is the best part of each writer which 
has nothing private in it; that is the best part of each which he 
does not know; that which flowed out of his constitution, and not from 
his too-active invention.” Emerson’s lesson is clear. He shows that 
above the writer’s invention in the story is the unconscious recognition 
of a divine principle of compensation; a just rendering to every man 
according to his works, and that in these works themselves will be 
found clearly stamped that real self which reveals the extent of merit 
or demerit. 

I believe Keith largely recognizes this. For one day, when talking 
on the subject, he exclaimed: “Do you know that I am a fatalist? Man 
universal isone. Man individual is only a part of the great man uni- 
versal. Each is a tack, a bolt, a wheel, a cog, a lever, a frame, a some- 
thing in the great machine. Sometimes, I go as far as to feel that no 
responsibility attaches to any individual man; that he deserves no 
credit for what he does; that he should suffer no blame. I know this 
is not a working hypothesis, but, all the same, there are times when I 
think that I believe it. Observe, I do not say that I do believe it, but 
sometimes I think that I do.” 

“T came to this philosophy through my work. Now look at that,” 
pointing to a large painting of Mt. Tamalpais (reproduced on page 
301) which he had just painted: “That is merely a question of canvas, 
paints, subject, and training. I can paint that kind of thing any time 
and all the time. It is a good painting; as fine a piece of work as I know 
how to do from one point of view. But for the production of such 
paintings, nothing else is needed than the four things I have mentioned. 
But, at other times, I stand before my canvas and a certain indefinable 
mood comes over me—no, takes possession of me. I know not whence 
it comes, or what it is, but it seizes me and—why, look at that!”,—point- 
ing to an exquisite scheme of subdued color in live oaks and sycamores: 
“T painted that, one morning, in two hours’ time. Think of it! in two 
hours—and you know I’m near sighted. The unity of a picture is the 
last thing that comes tome. I can only see an inch or two at a time as 
I paint, and yet I painted that thing and finished it in two hours. I 
could just as well have painted it with my eyes shut. I was no more 
responsible for it than I am for the war between Japan and Russia. 
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It came to me with what I call lightning-like rapidity of thought— 
some persons call it inspiration—I don’t; for it has required years of 
training to gain it. But, all the same, the thought comes like a flash 
and I accept it, or it accepts me. The picture is painted. And from 
such things I get my fatalistic ideas. Will has nothing to do with it. 
The man is a mere instrument. 

“People talk about geniuses, and they say that if geniuses were only 
workers, if they were not so wretchedly indolent, how much magnifi- 
cent work they could accomplish! Indolent they are not. They have 
nothing to do with it. These flashes don’t come all the time. And 
when they do come, it is not as the result of any exercise of will on their 
part. At such times, the man is a mere instrument, and acts involun- 
tarily.” 

Yes, in other words, the individual man is merely working out his 
part in the great scheme of work of the man universal. There is some- 
thing above his work of which he is not conscious, something which 
comes from his very make-up, and which is the best part of himself. 
It is this revelation of the man in his work that marks Keith as a 
master artist. 

What true artist is there who is not a poet? I shall never forget 
when Keith pointed to a beautiful Japanese bowl which he had just 
purchased, and said: “Do you see that? That’s my latest treasure. 
Listen!” And he took up a leather-covered striker with which he 
tapped the bowl upon the edge. “Listen to that! Did you ever hear 
its like? Fine, isn’tit? I can see pictures in that.” And surely, one 
might see anything in it. The sound scaled the heights to the clouds 
and descended to the foundations of things. As I lay on the carpet 
with my ear to the edge, I could hear the deepest thunder, the roar of 
the sea, the voices of the flowers, the birds and the stars. Only those 
who have listened to the boom of a great bell close by can conceive 
what this sound resembled. Yet it was the tone of the bell ethereali- 
ized ; its power with an added gentleness, as of a powerful man stand- 
ing in his strength, with the spirit of a maiden or young child by his 
side. Imagine man and maiden in one, each as distinct as the other, 
as clear, as real, as vivid! So, there was a double quality in the sound 
of the bowl. Keith’s eyes lighted up and moistened, and one could 
see that his whole soul was awakened, as the sounds rolled and echoed 
and re-rolled and re-echoed throughout the room. 
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“Look at this!” he said, as he took a key and then a knife, and held 
them to the edge of the bowl, that I might see the vibrations; for each 
article danced a speedy measure, as it touched the palpitating rim of 
the sounding mass. “Isn’t it wonderful? Now I want to paint! 
That thing always makes me see pictures and hear songs. It reminds 
me of Tuolumne Meadows, up in the Sierras. I’ve heard every sound 
of Nature there. Songs in the night, bands, orchestras, oratorios, 
sweet symphonies, crashing choruses, everything, even bagpipes. And 
I could recognize distinct songs, distant strains of music; of course, not 
the whole piece, but enough to know it certainly. That’s where music 
comes from. Everything has its origin in Nature.” 

Keith is indeed a poet, true, pure, simple; a poet of thought, of 
mood, of emotion, of sentiment; one who writes with brush and paint, 
rather than with pen and ink. But he who is a poet can read rhymes, 
and blank verse, and sonnets, and lyrics and epics in his canvases, and 
if he be mystic as well as poet, he can read therein revelations and 
dreams and exstasies and the most subtile spirit-language. 

His “Upland Pastures,” reproduced on page 302, is one of his more 
quiet color-poems. Even a child can read it. Here are the rich, 
upland meadows, into which the shepherd has led his flock which 
feeds in contentment and peace. One feels the soul of Pippa as he 
looks : 

** The year’s at the Spring, 
The day’s at the morn, 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hill-side’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in his Heaven— 
All’s right with the world.’’ 

And is it not good for men to have such lessons painted for them 
as well as written, spoken and sung? It is by no means necessary that 
the bird shall know what effect its song has upon others in order to 
render the song of value. The thing of importance is that it does 
have effect. ; 

Browning’s “Pippa Passes,” from which I have just quoted, con- 
tains a perfect illustration of the point which I am trying to make;, 
viz.: that influences emanate from persons who are perfectly uncon- 
scious of them. Pippa, the sweet Lombard peasant girl, sings her 
songs, as unconsciously as a nightingale. Yet the ribald jester, the 
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passionate criminals, and others are rebuked, taught, restrained, and 
even converted to better ways by the simple outbursts of her overflow- 
ing heart. So with Keith in his painting. It is not essential that he 
should know its power over the hearts of men for that power to be 
exercised. The question to be asked is not: “Does Keith know?” but 
“Is the power there?” And the fact that the power is felt by artist 
and layman alike, demonstrates the possession by Keith of these pro- 
phetic and ennobling qualities. 

Fra Lippo Lippi painted “Saints! and saints and saints,” until he 
was sick to death of them. Keith paints trees, and trees, and trees, and 
then more trees, until every human being who sees them, learns un- 
consciously, if not voluntarily, to love trees more than ever he did 
before. And no one can love trees without being better, without hav- 
ing some of the gross materialism of his life washed away by the 
heavenly dew which descends upon all trees. So Keith is preacher, 
as well as artist, philosopher and poet. But more than all he is a man; 
a man who lives the simple life. All who know him recognize this 
fact. He has the child-heart; and greater praise can no man have 
than this. To be simple as a child is to be very near the Kingdom of 
Heaven. The first thing one remarks about him is his simplicity, 
his directness. You can never misunderstand him. There is no 
pretense, no assumed dignity. Not a word of studio parlance. 
Nothing but simple, direct lay English, that any one can understand. 
His simplicity and directness of manner is by some persons regarded 
as unnecessary brusqueness. But if all men were to be reduced to 
superlative refinement, what would be the future of the human 
family? We need more sturdiness, more strength, more directness, 
instead of less, and if there were a higher appreciation of what life 
means to a man who has real work to do, and less punctilious care for 
petty and hyper-acute feelings, there would be fewer complaints of 
rudeness, brusqueness and the like. 

Among artists, even among such as recognize Keith as their master 
and leader, he is personally little known. The reason is clear. He 
has no time for amusement or recreation that is not directly connected 
with his life interests. He is no gloomy misanthrope, no recluse over- 
shadowed by a sense of his own importance. He is honestly, genuine- 
ly human but busy, so busy that the usual recreations of the ordinary 
man have no attraction for him. 
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— ITH more than a semblance of justice, it may be con- 
te tended that beauty and ugliness are relative terms: their 
: definition differing with stages of civilization, among 
VY races of equal culture at the same period, and even among 
wae individuals of the same class. But admitting these state- 
ments to be partial truths, the subject is still open to dis- 
cussion. The idea of beauty seeks satisfaction among all peoples, as 
soon as the first physical necessities are satisfied. The savage crudely 
adorns his person, his weapons and his utensils. The barbarous man 
follows, better able to express himself artistically, because better con- 
nection exists between his brain and his hand; because, also, his own 
impressions of the world about him are more precise and mature. 
His needs are comparatively few. The materials ready at his hand 
are restricted in number. He has no artificial wants. But with his 
advancement from the savage state, his desire for beauty in his belong- 
ings and surroundings has kept pace. The objects which he creates 
are too near the period of their origin to disguise their structural qual- 
1} ities. ‘They are ornamented in a way which excites no comment; 
which appears natural and fitting, because it is adapted to the thing 
and the substance on which it is wrought; because it has not suffered 
and lost in its migrations from article to article, and its transference 
1 from medium to medium. The barbarian finally arrives at civiliza- 
ti tion. Primitive passions weaken and self-indulgence develops with 
alarming rapidity. ‘The dwelling reflects the character of its inmate. 
Superfluity spreads everywhere like a noxious parasite to sap, blight 
| and drain the vitality upon which it feeds. But after the passage of 
much time, the parasitic growth is uprooted and cast away, as royalty 
and nobility were thrown down in the “terrible year” of France. 
Revolution is as sure in the world of art as in the world of politics. It 
is now in progress, and it will end by setting up for intelligent worship 
| the real “Goddess of Reason.” The spiral line is the line of advance, 
and art is turning backward upon itself: as the French say, “recoiling 
the better to spring forward.” It is returning to the old frankness of 
expression, the primitive emphasis upon structure, the natural adap- 
tation of ornament to material ; returning not to the old point of depar- 
ture, but to one corresponding to it on a higher plane of progress. 
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SKETCH B, I.: GILT AND GLITTER ARE THE FACTORS OF RESTLESSNESS 


SKETCH B, II.: A PLACE OF CONTENTMENT AND BEAUTY CONDUCIVE TO GOOD WORK 





SKETCH C* OLD-TIME QUIET IS ATTAINABLE IN A BREATHLESS AGE 


SKETCH D: A DECORATIVE SCHEME BASED UPON THE UNION OF THE STRAIGHT LINE AND SUBDUED COLOR 





a few objects of ornament upon the chimney piece and a few 

pictures in gold frames upon the walls; that it resides rather in a 
general obedience to the laws of harmony. ‘To create such conditions 
is the object of the municipal art movement now in progress through- 
out our country. The movement should be extended from great to 
small things and to all places where the people congregate. Asa step 
in this direction a cashier’s desk and cigar stand is here illustrated from 
one existing in the new department store of McCreery & Company, 
Pittsburgh. In this piece the plainness of the constructive lines is 
happily relieved by the beauty of the material, which is hazelwood 
chemically treated, the introduction of leaded glass and the effect of 
the paneling. 


\ RECENT writer has observed that art does not consist in having 
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It is not now the moment to discuss at length structure and deco- 
ration; for upon these subjects I have several times expressed myself, 
as in an article entitled “The Simple Structural Style in Cabinet- 
Making,” published in the “House Beautiful” for December, 1903, 
and in “A Plea for a Democratic Art,” printed in the “Craftsman” 
for October of the current year. I have but to state simply, without 
emphasis or rhetoric, certain facts, the knowledge of which I have 
acquired in my business and technical career; then, as a more con- 
vincing proof of my statements than can be formulated in words, to 
present a short series of coupled schemes, begging “the friendly 
reader” to free himself from old prejudices and to seek beauty in 
simplicity. 

In treating of the appointments and decoration of the home, 
whether its place be a spacious house, or a small apartment, I would 
first inveigh against so-called fashion: the word itself should be ban- 
ished from the dictionary, and the idea which it represents should be 
forgotten. Such objects as are structurally good and fitting to the 
place for which they are intended, should alone be admitted to the 
daily companionship of thinking people. From such intimacy should 
be excluded every piece which does not, figuratively, earn its living: 
that is, render a real and constant service to the occupants of the home. 
A thing to buy should be a thing to have and to hold, to love and to 
cherish. This value our forefathers of the Colonial and early Federal 
periods understood, and this we ignore. Their lives being subject to 
less change than ours, they had consequently greater affection for their 
surroundings. ‘They did not acquire an object one day to grow weary 
of iton the morrow. Theirs was not, in any sense, an age of fickleness 
and divorce. Then, the makers of household belongings, in common 
with the members of all other crafts, callings and professions, labored 
strenuously to produce good work, which remains good and stable to 
this day, whether it appears in the Constitution of the United States, 
or yet in a chest, or chair, once adorning, with its quiet dignity, “the 
keeping room” of a New England farmer. 

As in the moral world evil is self-destructive, so it is with the visible 
products of man’s activity. Things which are not true artistically can 
not have a long existence, and fashion is at once their tyrant and their 
slave. She is fickle, but they have no quality of permanence. Over 
the good,in the useful, as well as in the fine arts,fashion has no control; 
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ruling but the imperfect, the unworthy, the temporary. In the ar- 
rangement of a home, Nature, culture and common sense should sup- 
ply the guiding principles, and the passing desire of the hour should 
be disregarded, as it will always lead astray. The several parts to be 
assumed by the three monitors may be assigned as follows: Nature 
will offer unfailing suggestions as to the color most wholesome and 
agreeable to the eye; culture will discard vulgarity and display; com- 
mon sense will decide between the useful and the useless: always 
rejecting that which, too fine for daily use, will remain an alien ele- 
ment in the home; rigidly examining all ornament as if it were a 
suitor for entrance to the family circle; questioning every object eli- 
gible to admission, lest after acquiring it, the owner should raise his 
standard of taste and the thing acquired become hateful to him. 

The question of the material home, its appointments and decora- 
tion, has, I am assured, a different and more vital importance than 
many persons are willing to grant it. Yet I feel that I am not alone, 
either in acknowledging the significance of the question, or yet in the 
possession of my views regarding the simplicity in structure and orna- 
ment which I advocate. I remember them to have been expressed in 
substance, in a convincing sermon upon art, delivered in the Church 
of the Advent, Boston, by the late Bishop Brooks, long before the Arts 
and Crafts Movement was instituted in America. As the years pro- 
ceed, I grow more and more earnest in my purpose; making strenuous 
effort to discover at whose door lie the capital sins committed in our 
country, under the name of household art, and speculating as to the 
best remedial measures to be employed against them. 

It is plain that the existing evils are due to that hateful tyrant, 
Fashion, already discussed. I further believe that two opposite 
parties are responsible for them: that is, the public, and the producers 
of so-called household art—the cabinet makers, upholsterers, and in- 
terior decorators. As I see imitation spreading through all classes 
and sub-divisions of American society, I am convinced that “envy is 
the vice of republics.”. I realize the-strain exerted by the people as a 
whole, under a false conception of society, and the appalling waste of 
energy, which, being turned in the natural direction, would produce 
morality, contentment, culture and good art. Indeed, so deep are my 
convictions, so earnest my desire for a change of ideals, that, as I pass 
in the streets, the raised curtain of an apartment house, displaying gilt 
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and glitter, silk cushions, and imitations of European porcelains, will 
depress, or anger me forhours. But often when I protest against such 
extravagance, and advocate simplicity, 1 am met by the answer that 
there are no correctional means possible; that the existing conditions 
produce commercial activity; that they are signs of progress and must 
be accepted in submission. 

At such times, I turn from those who make these false efforts to be 
fine to the producers of the false finery, in order to discover serious 
fault existing also upon theirside. It may, in truth, be urged that they 
are simply fulfilling the recognized laws of business by supplying the 
publicdemand. But, I argue, are they not involved in this scheme of 
social falsification quite otherwise than as accessories? ‘They, as ex- 
perts, know that under this system of imitation by which copies of 
priceless, unique objects are reproduced in different degrees of bad- 
ness, honesty of material, structure and labor are impossible. So, 
yielding inevitably to the temptation to employ the cheapest of these 
commodities which it is possible to obtain, they go farther, since “‘it is 
only the first step that counts.” By thus substituting the false for the 
genuine, they not only profit in the first instance, but they prepare the 
way for future and richer gains. Their necessarily cheap materials, 
their hasty methods of structure and fabrication doom their products 
to early destruction, and others are needed to supply their place. 
True it is that the system of substitution of the false and cheap for the 
genuine is so extended as to excite no comment from those who are able 
to discover it. But on account of this fact it is none the less detri- 
mental in its workings. It tends to confirm those who are its ignorant 
victims in their lack of judgment and appreciation; it creates a desire 
for change, and a disrespect for the belongings of the home in those 
who witness the deterioration of the articles which they have so coveted 
before their purchase, but which, once acquired, fade and tarnish and 
fall to ruin before their eyes. Under this system, there can be no ad- 
vance in culture, except such as comes negatively: that is, by witnessing 
the evil results of pretense and falsification in objects intended for use 
and embellishment. But the worst results of the system reside in its 
moral effects, in its tendency to produce a sense of dissatisfaction, 
which transfers itself from the objects fulfilling the service of the home 
to the home itself; causing it to be regarded as a temporary place of 


convenience, rather than as a fixed point, about which the interests of 


life revolve. on 
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The fault of the producers—even of the best of them— is gravely 
increased by their frequency in changing their designs: the large 
cabinet-makers making this their custom twice each year. Asa result, 
even the newest and most “stylish” pieces acquired by the private 
buyer begin, from the moment of their purchase, to lose their value: 
the very opposite of what occurred in the days of “old mahogany,” 
when cabinet-making followed the laws of structure; when “style” 
justified its existence, and having done this once for all, remained 
stable ; when the material, acknowledging the care of its keeper, grew 
more beautiful with age and use. 

Another fault for which the owner of the home may be taxed with 
only seeming justice is the diversity of style in the objects of cabinet- 
making selected by him to furnish a single room. The effects which 
he strives to gain are missed, and the result is a chaos in which the ele- 
ments quarrel with that obstinacy which is the peculiar property of 
inanimate things. But the responsibility for these unhappy results lies 
rather with the producer than with the purchaser, who must accept, 
instead of imposing conditions. The work of producing is so special- 
ized and divided, that in the case of a dining room, the furnishings in 
wood must come from as many different sources as there are kinds of 
articles: the chairs representing one manufacturer, the table another, 
and so on through the pieces. So produced, it is unavoidable that 
they are inharmonious when assembled ; offering no more unity than is 
to be found in the motley throng of the street, each one having, like any 
individual of that throng, the air of being bent upon its own errand. 
This state of things prevents our cabinet-making from finding a free 
market in England, where conditions better than our own prevail, as 
would naturally be expected in the country which formed the scene 
for the labors of William Morris, who “transformed the look of half 
the houses of London, and substituted beauty for ugliness all over the 
kingdom.” 


UT I might continue my argument for page upon page, since 
points are inexhaustible. I shall, therefore, pass on to present 
my practical schemes, beginning with two groups, consisting 

each of two coupled examples, one of which shows the first state of a 
room, and the other a rearrangement of the same room which may be 
effected with comparatively small difficulty and expenditure. 
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The first scheme (Sketch A. I.) presents, in its original state of sin, 
a pell-mell of misapprehensions of the historic styles; the cabinet- 
making represented being drawn from the best examples of their class 
which were exhibited at St. Louis. It is needless here to dwell upon 
the grotesqueness occasioned by the confusion and debasement of styles 
present in this assemblage, which resembles nothing so much as a 
masked costume ball. 

In Sketch A. II., the room reappears simplified as to its movables 
and decoration; the only structural change introduced being one 
easily accomplished in the chimney piece. The color-scheme is now 
built upon soft greens and delicate yellows, with here and there a note 
of greater prominence enriching the harmony. The walls, in their 
new state, offer a soft tone of olive-green; thus forming a background 
imitated from Nature, who clothes the trees and the earth in green, that 
they may keep silence while human beings think and act. The wall 
near the top shows a stenciled motif, executed in a deeper tone of green 
combined with corn-yellow. Above this, runs a landscape frieze, 
which repeats the green of the walls, with corn-color in the water-line, 
and, in other details, touches of plum and russet-brown. The mantel 
further emphasizes the green basis of the scheme by its tiling, into 
which plum effects are also introduced. The former furniture, with 
its tortured anatomy, is replaced by pieces of simple construction; the 
seats and cushions being of sheepskin, or canvas, in cool russet-brown, 
without suggestion of red. The curtains are of basket-weave linen of 
natural color, with a border line of appliqué in green and yellow; 
while the rug sums up the elements of the color-scheme by showing 
russet and light tans, with subdued yellows and greens. Finally, a 
few focal points are created by the copper-lamp, with its glass shade 
of daffodil and green, and the candlesticks and plaque on the chimney 
piece. 

The second group of two plates presents, in Sketch B. I., a combi- 
nation of gilt and glitter which can be imagined, even though it be 
shadowed forth in black and white. Reconstructed, the scheme ap- 
pears, as in the first case, with only slight architectural modification: 
this time due to the change made in the central window of the bay, and 
the introduction of a seat beneath it. The walls are now covered with 
a warm-gray paper, carrying a suggestion of old blue. A stenciled 
frieze of the same, introducing notes of orange and rich green, with 
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deep blue in the small lower motif, runs above a rail placed on a line 
with the window tops. The furniture is of mahogany; the rug shows 
a gray-green ground with a border repeating the colors of the frieze; 
while the curtains of the bay are of pale green Shanghai silk, with 
yellow reflections in the weave, and a woven band of rich old gold at 
the bottom. Clear greens and yellows appear in the leaded glass, and 
warm shades of tan in the window seat; the entire bay being intended 
to contrast in brightness with the remainder of the room, which is 
purposely left subdued. The ugly chandelier of the first state is 
replaced by low-hanging copper lanterns, and this metal is repeated 
in a lamp and a plaque; another decorative detail being added in 
vases of light yellow and deep blue. 

Sketch C shows a Colonial scheme, suggesting the calm and quiet, 
which we associate with the idea of the home of that period. It is 
almost needless to say that the woodwork is white, and the fireplace 
lined with ordinary brick; or again, that the pieces of cabinet-making 
represented are easily obtainable. The colors here employed are 
blue, gray and white, all of which appear in the wall paper; blue and 
white being repeated in the “rag” rug, and again blue in the poplin of 
the “Sleepy Hollow chair” covering, and in the portiéres. Other 
details, such as a mirror framed in gilt, brass andirons, fire-set, lamp 
and candlestick, not forgetting white muslin curtains embroidered in 
cross-stitch, are added to give a last touch of local color to the simple 
and pleasing scheme. 

The fourth interior, Sketch D, is an example of the new art, avoid- 
ing those vagaries which a witty writer has recently characterized as 
the choice of newly married couples, callow professors, and budding 
aesthetes. It is a study in spacing, as is shown by the treatment of the 
woodwork, the structure and decoration of the chimney, and the dispo- 
sition of the movables. The color scheme, based upon the green- 
brown of the woodwork, runs through the rich russet-yellow of the 
plastered walls, the russet leather of the settle, the greens (gray to 
golden), ivory, and pumpkin-yellow of the rug, and, finally, the green 
of the portiére, with its rich old gold tracery. The decorative scheme 
concludes in the landscape panels in oils set above the mantel, and the 
beautiful tiling of soft Grueby green, showing glints of violet. This 
scheme, simple to the point of crudeness in its basis of structure, be- 
comes satisfying and varied through the agency of color, which itself 
changes with every mood and caprice of the weather. 
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INDIAN BASKETRY : ITS STRUCTURE AND 
DECORATION. BY IRENE SARGENT 


O imitate the basketry of the North American Indians 
has recently been the ambition of public school children, 
and the passing fancy of club-women. But while both 
of these classes have thus satisfied the natural desire to 
create something; while they have closely copied shape, 
stitches and design, they have too often failed to seize 

the meaning of the originals, which in many cases are beautiful speci- 
mens of one branch of the second oldest art, if husbandry be counted 
as the first. In examining baskets from the hands of these women of 
the red race of America, we gain a retrograde vista into the times 
“when Adam delved and Eve span,” such as can be afforded by no 
other extant objects. We gain also, if we wish, the most valuable 
ideas and material with which to pursue the study of ornament. For 
it is certain that the primitive basket-maker originated the patterns 
which, modified by primitive weavers and potters, developed into the 
motifs which have served the proudest uses in the decorative arts, and 
are still employed, although in forms so highly evolutionized as to be 
unrecognizable to the ordinary eye, when they are compared with 
their originals; just as the elements of Aryan speech are unsuspected 
in the modern languages of Europe by the ordinary persons who use 
them as their mother tongues. 

To study decorative art from the surface: that is, to imitate the 
designs of authoritative contemporary artists, is not only to remain un- 
enlightened, but it is also to produce poor work; for, in the imitation, 
the spirit of the original composition will be lost, fitness will, in many 
cases, cease, and the principles necessary in the first instance, will be 
useless in the copy. The designer, in order to be the master, rather 
than the slave of his art, must know the reasons for the historical 
changes which have occurred in the elements of ornament with which 
he works; since these changes are, many times, the effort of the design 
to adapt itself to the material upon which it is wrought. Often, too, 
they result from the process of “simplification,” during the course of 
which many or most of the original features are lost, and some one 
point rises to prominence, as when the object which suggested the 
design ceases to be consulted, and reference is made only to some con- 
ventionalized form of the original. An excellent illustration of this 
long process occurs in the herringbone pattern of Oriental rugs, 
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INDIAN BASKETRY 


which is the last evolutionary stage of the alligator design: the ser- 
rated line standing for the spine of the animal, and the dots contained 
within the points representing the scales of the hide. The case of 
historical change, or progression: that is, the effort of the design to 
adapt itself to material, may be illustrated by the lotus-flower, which, 
in the Egyptian wall-paintings, appeared in a series of isolated units, 
copied quite realistically from the plant, as it rose from the Nile. In 
the first stage, the design was incomplete artistically, since it lacked a 
continuous base line; in the second stage, the missing element was 
bestowed upon it by the Assyrians, who, as a people devoted to the 
textile art, naturally added a connecting line between the units, in the 
form of threads, or strands. Frequently, too, they inverted the de- 
sign; using it as a fringe pattern, when the lotus flowers and buds 
transformed their calyxes into tassels pendent from cords, which, in 
the original pattern, were the plant stems. 

From these fragmentary illustrations it will be clear to the person 
who has never given thought to the development of design, that the 
decorative art of a highly civilized people is a very complex matter 
whose complete solution would be an impossible task. But the sub- 
ject, of much more general interest than would at first appear, is so 
closely allied with every branch of race development, that it is worth 
while to pursue it through its confusing mazes; always provided that 
the study be begun with the art of primitive peoples, since the less the 
complication, the greater facility for a comprehensive survey. It 
may be said in passing also that much respect should be paid to the 
idea of independent discovery and development on the part of the 
peoples studied, and that resemblances in design should more often 
be attributed to necessities of material and structure, to notions of 
symmetry inherent in the human being irrespective of race, rather 
than to more or less direct or remote imitation, unless the transmission 
of ideas can be easily established, as, for instance, in the case of the 
Egyptians, Assyrians and Greeks, who form, as to their artistic devel- 
opment, one unbroken series. Independence must necessarily char- 
acterize all primitive expressions of the arts of design, since “orna- 
ment is the first spiritual need of the barbarous man,” who, compara- 
tively isolated, and therefore more impulsive and sincere, follows his 
own ideas for the pure pleasure that he derives from realizing them. 
In this case, theory is sustained by fact, as it has been proven by thor- 
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A VASE-FORM OF INDIAN BASKET WITH ZONAL DECORATION, TO BE COMPARED WITH THE EARLY 
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ough research that the more backward the people, the less they borrow 
artistic motifs. Originality and independence are, then, two claims 
which can be made for barbarous art, and to these a third—that of 
appropriateness—can be added, as one which is generally sustained. 
This quality is also a natural result, since the design, at its first appear- 
ance, is fitted to the material upon which it is wrought: the pottery 
design spontaneously tending toward curved forms, and the textile 
design assuming the angles necessitated by its application to threads 
or strands. Again, from another point of view, it is essential for both 
the technician and the critic to begin their studies with the art of 
primitive peoples, since the one may learn in this way to choose and 
modify his designs with taste and fitness; while before the latter 
there will open far-reaching vistas of the most essential historical 
knowledge. 

A design can, in all respects, be compared to a living organism. 
It has its periods corresponding to youth, maturity, and old age. 
Created by enthusiasm, it is first symbolic; its meaning is all impor- 
tant. It is incomplete; its promises and possibilities are felt to be its 
best part. Containing strong elements of grace and beauty, it may 
lack an element of balance, something which shall unify and com- 
plete it. Such was the lotus design (anthemion) among the Egyp- 
tians. Closely associated with the Nile, the source of fertility, the 
water-lily typified life and immortality. Translated into design, it 
adorned the walls of the great temple, which in itself typified the 
world. But, in this first stage, as we have before seen, the design was 
incomplete artistically—that is, externally. It was also, as we have 
seen, brought to maturity by the Assyrians, to whom it meant nothing, 
except as, reduced to decorative form, it pleased their aesthetic sense. 
Passing from the latter people, it entered upon its long course of 
decadence; reappearing in modified form, and at distant intervals, 
throughout the world at points most remote from one another, 
whither it was carried, through the operation of war and of com- 
merce. In the case of this special design, evolution can be traced 
with such ease as to justify in the main the theories advanced by Pro- 
fessor Goodyear in his treatise, “The Wanderings of the Lotus.” 
Therefore, what is true of the design recognized as the most impor- 
tant, persistent, and vital example in the entire history of ornament, is 
true in a lesser sense of less significant specimens, and the student may 
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begin his examination of North American Indian art, strong in the 
critical methods and in the judgment which he has acquired by trac- 
ing the life-histories of designs, from their origin early in the history 
of ancient peoples, who were destined to attain high civilization. He 
will find himself free to extend to its farthest limits the theory of inde- 
pendent development, since no counter-argument is possible; and, as 
proofs, he may adduce frets and keys resembling Greek and Chinese 
designs, anthropomorphic forms scarcely less ingenious than those 
found in early Celtic ornament, as well as phyllomorphs (plant- 
forms), and representations of operations and objects in the physical 
world—like thunder, rain, storm and mountains—which latter would 
lead to the belief that the red race was not one destined by Nature to 
remain barbarous: as, according to scientists, would be indicated by a 
too great preponderance of animal forms in design. The result of 
such study can not be other than an awakening of admiration for the 
primitive designers who, in order to create, do not deliberately exam- 
ine all departments of Nature and of art, in the search for striking 
motifs; experimenting and struggling with themselves and their 
material in the effort to invent, and in this way missing the originality 
which they pursue with such diligence and pains. These North 
American Indians, so long despised save by a few specialists, will be 
proven to be designers obedient to sure artistic principles, working 
spontaneously, creating for pleasure, rather than for display, as is too 
often the case with those who follow a similar calling in highly civil- 
ized communities. 

In pursuance of this study of North American Indian design, it 
might be urged that pottery as a more important expression of the 
useful arts, should be selected for examination; but while the clay 
vessels are most interesting, they form the second link in the chain of 
evolution ; since the textile always precedes the fictile art, and because, 
in the case of these Indians, the pottery at first served but as an adjunct 
to the basketry. 

The latter, at present reduced among civilized peoples to an insig- 
nificant place among the crafts, occupied early in history a most impor- 
tant position. In Viollet-le-Duc’s “History of the Human Habita- 
tion” its structural capacity is clearly shown, and in the works of other 
archeologists it is equally honored as a provider of primitive shelter. 
Its forms and characteristics were preserved long after its materials 
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were discarded for stone, and to-day even, certain remembrances of 
its use occur in ordinary architecture. The round wicker hut of the 
Celt, such as it is pictured on the column of Antoninus, at Rome, 
developed into the wood and wicker outlook tower and beacon, and 
again, from this second stage, the structure, passing through skilful 
hands, became the typical stone Irish round-tower; retaining in its 
“string courses,” or moldings, which serve no constructive purpose, 
reminiscences of the horizontal bands which strengthened the tall 
wicker house. Indeed, wicker construction, or basketry, is regarded 


THE INDIAN BASKET MAKER AS A SPACE DECORATOR 


as so significant, so much a part of the ancestral traditions of the Anglo- 
Saxon, that the English archeologist March, in his “Meaning of 
Ornament,” attributes to racial memory the sense of disappointment, 
the feeling of expectancy, which rises in our minds at the sight of a 
large unbroken surface: a feeling precisely expressed in the lines of 


Hood: “A wall so blank, 


That sometimes I thank 
My shadow for falling there.’’ 


It is therefore but simple justice to acknowledge the claims of 
basketry in the role of an agent of use and decoration, as prior to those 
of pottery ; especially among the North American Indians, with whom 
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basketry long filled the place of pottery; being for them the almost 
universal receptacle, as the vase was among the ancient Greeks, and 
long serving the uses of primitive cookery, until the boiling pot came 
to reproduce in clay the boiling basket of vegetable fibre. Then even, 
the rope of clay, coiled upon itself, imitated the wisp of the basket, 
which, twined around and around a center, formed the bottom, and 
rose spirally, widening or contracting, until the desired height and 
form were attained. The clay vessel, thus evolved from the basket, 
repeated in detail its original; just as we have seen the stone round- 
tower retaining the characteristics of the wicker hut, after they had 
ceased to be structural. The surface of the pot was covered with 
incised or indented decoration, copied from the designs belonging to 
basketry; while cone-like projections, near the rim, reproduced the 
loops of withes, through which formerly the strap was passed to sus- 
pend the boiling basket: a survival precisely parallel to the “string 
courses” in architecture, since the conical projections of the pot no 
longer fulfilled the functions exercised by the loops of the basket. 
And this is but a single instance of the influence exerted by the earlier 
over the later craft. Examination in all cases justifies the opinion of 
the critic who asserts that “basketry impressed itself on the clay, 
literally and figuratively, and thenceforward pots were doomed to 
basket-like ornamentation, until the possibilities of clay worked out 
the freedom of the pot from the limitations of the basket.” 

From these and innumerable other equally strong indications, it is 
plain that Indian basketry should be regarded much more seriously 
and respectfully than it has been our custom to do; that it has a much 
deeper meaning than has been suspected by the majority of those who 
have recently counted its stitches and mechanically repeated its sym- 
bolic designs, in the effort, made without especial reason, to produce 
objects of no important value or use. It is certainly time to restore 
this art-craft, as practised by our red race, to the consideration which 
it merits. 


N examining good examples of Indian basketry one cannot fail to 
observe a point of resemblance existing between them and the 
products of the highly artistic Japanese, who lavish their utmost 

skill, taste and wealth upon objects devoted to the commonest ser- 
vice of daily life, while yet the number and kinds of objects created 
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and used, remain surprisingly few. The Japanese who glorifies 
his tea-cup and his screen, is followed in the same path, although with 
unequal steps, by the Indian woman who realizes in the form, texture 
and decoration of her food basket conceptions of beauty which no 
school can justly criticise. The barbarian artist understands how to 
balance in her creations the two forces—the aesthetic and the utili- 
tarian—which fight, so to speak, for the possession of every object 


A BARBARIAN WOMAN AS AN EXPERT DESIGNER OF TEXTILES 


produced in the leisure and for the gratification of its maker. She 
retains in her baskets the full measure of usefulness, while, at the same 
time, she inscribes upon them her personal translation of the world 
lying about her. 


ITH the purpose of popularizing acquaintanceship with cer- 

tain features of this exquisite, although barbarous art, a 

number of specimens are here offered in illustration. They 

have been chosen for various reasons: several of them being fitted in 
both structure and shape to serve as examples of basketry impervious 
to water and adapted to the preparation of food; while they witness 
also the wealth of time, taste and skill which they have been judged as 
not unworthy to receive. Others again have been chosen by reason of 
the decorative motifs which they display, whether these motifs be 
considered as successfully conventionalized forms, or as symbolic 
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ornament in various stages of evolution. The vase-like examples 
recall the Assyrian ceramic forms of about the sixth century B. C., as 
do even more fully their zonal zéomorphic decorations; while the 
specimen of similar shape appearing in the line-cut shows a textile 
technique rivaling that of the ancient peoples who fed their flocks on 
the great plains watered by the Tigris and the Euphrates. But it is 
only fair to say that these shapes, when compared with the Greek and 
the Pompeian, suffer greatly; since they lack fine curves and sharp 
definition of parts, although again much may be said in extenuation 
of these faults, when the proposed use and the structural material are 
considered. ‘The frets or purely linear combinations, mosaic-like in 
character, show their designers to have been space decorators pos- 
sessed of mathematical sense, of boldness and style, who appreciated 
the effects obtainable from the proper assemblage and alternation of 
“lights and darks.” 

Two designs are most interesting as studies in the evolution of 
ornament, valuable from the fact that they are condensed, and illus- 
trative of a single point. They are found in two of the plaque-like 
baskets, one of them being composed of an ornate lozenge border 
enclosing a curious and striking stepped design; the other showing a 
chain-motif which is distinctive and beautiful. Both these designs, 
although still vital with symbolism, have reached the second stage of 
their existence; that is, they have reached their maturity as decorative 
agents. The lozenge pattern is the American Indian equivalent for 
the Oriental alligator design, but it is much more realistic, and as a 
result of being less “simplified,” it remains more decorative than its 
parallel. It is a motif suggested by the skin of the diamond-back rat- 
tlesnake, and in order to complete its symbolism, it must be coupled 
with the interior design, which represents a mountain ascent, watered 
by copious streams, and abounding in quail, whose plumage is indi- 
cated by the filaments placed at the angles of the pattern. Regarded 
as symbolism, the work possessed a secret, perhaps a sacred, meaning 
for its designer, and her tribe; but in-the light of pure ornament it 
affords keen visual pleasure to the gentile world. The same may be 
said of the chain-motif, which is composed of anthropomorphs similar 
to those found in Celtic art and which are there of such deep religious 
significance. And so, if space permitted, this study of Indian orna- 
ment might be indefinitely continued, always with pleasure to the 
student and often with profit to the cause of art. 
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THE ARTS AND CRAFTS “* A DIAGNOSIS BY 
DR. DENMAN W. ROSS ‘ From Handicraft for 
January, 1903 


HAT is the matter with the Arts and Crafts? Why is it 
that, in spite of a widespread interest, with much talk 
and much activity, so little really good and satisfactory 
work is produced? Consider the work of the early and 
i middle ages, of the Renascence, the work of our own 
colonial days, the work of the far east, of China and 
Japan. We have many examples in our houses, in our museums,—the 
masterpieces of earlier times. In comparison with these, the work 
which we are doing is most unsatisfactory. I am thinking, of course, 
of the work that is really ours, the work which we do upon the basis of 
our own thought and effort, the work for which we are wholly respon- 
sible. Good things are produced, very good things, but they are re- 
productions or copies of fine things done long ago. All we do is to 
adapt them to our purposes, to our needs, with very slight, if any, alter- 
ations. The changes we make are rarely improvements, and our 
copies and reproductions are not so good as they ought to be. Our 
artists and craftsmen, the ablest of them, have settled down to a sys- 
tematic imitation of historic examples, and the study of design is called 
the study of “historic ornament.” It is only the ignorant, we are told, 
who imagine that they can produce any original work which will be 
good. The wise have given up the idea altogether. 

The work which we do, when we follow our own impulses and 
disregard precedents, is often useful. It serves its purpose, but it 
generally fails in design or lacks technical perfection. If, as some- 
times happens, our work is good in its general conception or design, it 
is almost sure to be the work of some amateur or dilettante who has 
good taste and good judgment but no technical training, no skill. The 
work is well conceived, but badly done. More often the work is well 
executed, but wanting in design. In that case it is the work of a man 
who has technical training, who knows his trade, but has no idea of 
composition. He has never thought of design, and is, consequently, 
unable to bring the beauty of order into his work. His work may be 
useful, but it is not beautiful, so it cannot be regarded as a work of art. 
We rarely find in original work the combination of good design and 
good craftsmanship which, together, make art. 
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There is, as I have said, a widespread interest in the Arts and Crafts 
at the present time. There has never been so much talk about them 
before. Societies are being organized everywhere to look after 
them,—to encourage producers on the one hand and buyers on the 
other. The people who join the societies are divided into craftsmen 
and patrons, and the craftsmen are divided, according to an estimate 
of training and ability, into masters and apprentices. No end of time 
and pains are spent in making constitutions and by-laws,—the a priori 
legislation which never fits and gives no end of trouble afterwards. 
Then there are meetings, at which people talk,—the people whose 
business and pleasure it isto talk. Asa rule, they have never done any 
work themselves, but they can tell us all about it, and what ought to be 
done. The talkers who have never done any work take a few lessons 
and begin at once to produce things,—hammered bowls, carved brack- 
ets, punctured lanterns. Then there is a jury to look at the things,— 
to decide whether they are fit to be shown or not, and there is an 
exhibition committee to arrange for the shows. These take place 
from time to time, and are attended by the patrons and other persons 
who feel kindly and take an interest,—sometimes to the extent of buy- 
ing the objects exhibited. A little market is created and a little busi- 
ness is done. So it goes on, and it is hoped, by such means, that the 
Arts and Crafts may be induced to flourish once more. We expect 
very soon to have artists, lots of them, and the artistic life everywhere. 
It is a moment of great expectations and high hopes,—to be followed 
presently by a disappointment. 

Our interest in the Arts and Crafts is altogether too superficial. It 
is more talk than work. The product is small and insignificant, and 
our little market is no real market. The fact is, we are playing at 
Arts and Crafts. It is a pastime, an amusement. The big world of 
hard work and real work is hardly conscious of our existence. Ask 
the manufacturers, the shopkeepers, and their employees, what they 
know about the Arts and Crafts movement, how they feel about it. 
They will tell you that they know little and feel less. Surely it will 
take more than our meetings and talk, more than our exhibitions and 
sales, more than all that, a great deal more than that, to bring the Arts 
and Crafts to life again. 

The real cause of their decadence, the real reason why they do not 
flourish, lies deep in our habits of life, and in the system of education 
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which gives us those habits. It is to be found in the fact that the 
knowledge of art, which means aesthetic discrimination and judgment, 
is found, generally, among the people who do no work, people who 
study works of art, collect them, and talk about them, but produce 
nothing. It is to be found in the fact that the people who have tech- 
nical knowledge, training and skill, who are able to work and do work, 
have, as a rule, no discrimination, no judgment, no standards, no high 
ideals. In other words, we have all the fine impulses where there is 
no ability to follow them, and all the ability where there are no fine 
impulses. To make matters worse, the people of education, of judg- 
ment, and the people who have merely technical training and ability 
form two distinct classes in our community, and these classes have 
almost nothing in common, have, indeed, very little to do with each 
other. 

There are lots of people who know the fine things that have been 
done in art, who care for them, who long to see such things done again, 
people who have good taste, right judgment, high ideals, and the num- 
ber of these people is increasing constantly. Instead, however, of 
trying to realize their ideals, working them out in the materials and 
by the technical methods of the several Arts or Crafts to which they 
properly belong, they find it easier, because it is more in their habit, to 
put their ideals into words, and to talk about them. Sometimes they 
give lectures and write books about art; what it has been and what it 
ought to be. In this way they express themselves, but always in the 
terms of language. Language is the only art which they understand 
technically, the only art which they can practise with any success. 
Very sharply distinguished from those who discriminate and pass 
judgment in speech and in writing, are the people who spend their 
days, all day and every day, in real work,—getting technical knowl- 
edge and exercising it. They are masters of their hands, of tools and 
materials, of methods, ways and means. These people, also, think. 
Of course they think, but not in the terms of language. They think of 
forces, attractions, resistances. They discriminate in manual efforts, 
in tools and in materials. They are good judges in all technical mat- 
ters connected with the Arts and Crafts. There is nothing these peo- 
ple might not do. They might do the finest things in the world; but 
they never think of them. They have never studied any fine things. 
They have no knowledge of art. What they do is simply what they 
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are told to do by the people who employ them and pay them wages, 
and these are not, as a rule, the people of education, who might be 
expected to superintend and direct. They are the manufacturers and 
shopkeepers who produce things to supply a demand and gain a profit. 
Of standards and high ideals the employers know quite as little as the 
people they employ. Their only motive is found in an “order to be 
filled.” The two classes of people thus distinguished and described 
have, as I have said, very little in common and very little to do with one 
another. They rarely meet, and when they do meet they fail to under- 
stand one another. 

Words mean so little to those who work, and work means so little to 
those whose ideas exist only in the terms of language. The terms of 
language are abstract and general, the terms of work are to the last 
degree specific. The talkers and the workers meet only to misunder- 
stand one another, and they have very little respect for one another. 
“What is all that talk,” says the worker, “that talk about the principles 
of design? What does he mean by balance, rhythm, harmony? Or- 
ganic unity,—what in the world is that? Righteousness, truth, 
beauty,—what are they? How he talks and talks, and quotes from the 
books! He is always begging us to do those things which he talks 
about. He cannot do them himself. Hesaysso. He cannot tell us 
how to dothem. He knows nothing about work. He does not know 
the difference between a nail and a wedge. You ought to hear him 
talk. Itis perfect nonsense. Work is better than talk anyway. Let 
us go to work.” That is what the worker says. From time to time 
the talker leaves his proper associates, the people who understand 
talking and talk themselves, and condescends to visit the worker in 
“his place of business,” but he finds there nothing that pleases him. 
Work in itself he cannot understand or appreciate. What he looks 
for is the motive of the work, its idea. This he finds unsatisfactory. 
“It is not enough,” he says, “to do your work well, even very well, it 
must also be worth doing. Your work is without design. It has no 
balance, no rhythm, no harmony. It lacks organic unity. I see in it 
no righteousness, no truth, no beauty. It makes me very unhappy.” 
That is what the talker says to the worker, and he goes off, consoling 
himself with the words of the Lord to Ezekiel (xxxiii, 32) : “And, lo 
thou art unto them as a very lovely song, of one that hath a pleasant 
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voice and can play well on an instrument: for they hear thy words but 
they do them not.” 

Idealism, with its love of righteousness, truth and beauty, and 
technical ability, with its standard of perfection, the two elements 
which go to make up the artist and the artistic life, are thus widely 
separated,—so widely separated that they cannot act together, as they 
should, to produce their proper issue in nature, in life. The case of 
the Arts and Crafts is, therefore, a case of disjecta membra. 

Many efforts have been made to bring the two elements of art, its 
idealism and its technical ability, together, but the efforts have been 
futile. The idea has been to bring the workers under the influence 
of the talkers. One of the objects of the Arts and Crafts Societies is 
that: to bring the people who work under the influence of the “higher 
criticism.” The man who works, however, does not care for the 
“higher criticism.” He does not understand it, and, like most men, 
he hates what he does not understand. He despises the condescension 
of those who pretend to know all about it, but cannot doit. The critic 
and the worker meet, but in vain. 

What I have said may seem very discouraging. It may seem to 
the reader that I have described a hopeless condition of things. The 
condition of things which I have described is far from satisfactory. 
That is true. It does not follow, however, that it is going to endure. 
I am by no means discouraged. I regard the situation with hopeful- 
ness, if not with cheerfulness. All the elements of art, of the artistic 
life, are here. They are separated so that they cannot act together. 
What we have to do is to bring them together. That is not impossible. 
It means simply that we must bring the teaching of art, the teaching of 
design, into connection with technical training. The young men and 
women who go into Arts and Crafts work must have the knowledge 
and appreciation of fine things. They must have standards which 
will enable them to criticise their own work as they do it. They must 
be critics as well as workers. Then we shall have the two elements of 
the artist life, its fine impulse and its technical ability, united and act- 
ing together. We shall then, at once, see a real life and activity com- 

ing into the Arts and Crafts. We shall see work produced, appro- 
priate to its purpose, good in design, and technically perfect. That is 
exactly what we want. 

Various forms of manual training have come into the schools. 
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They are coming, also, into the colleges and universities. Manual 
training has not, however, as yet, come into connection with the teach- 
ing ofart. Bysome people it is regarded as an educational discipline, 
sufficient in itself. By others it is recommended as a preparatory 
training for mechanics and engineers. As a discipline, it is certainly 
of great value; as a preparation for certain kinds of professional work 
it is indispensable, no doubt. Up to this time, however, the teachers of 
manual training have been mechanics, not artists. ‘They have had no 
interest in art, no knowledge of its masterpieces. The study of design 
and its principles has had no place in connection with manual training. 
The study of works of art, with the idea of discovering and establishing 
standards has never been introduced into the schools of manual train- 
ing; but it is going to be introduced there,—for that is exactly the 
place, where the study of art belongs. Technical training, without 
the knowledge of design, without artistic standards and ideals, without 
the artistic impulse, is of little value. On the other hand, the artistic 
impulse which would lead us to produce good and beautiful work is 
fruitless, so long as it is divorced from manual and technical training. 
The two things belong together, and what we have to do is to bring 
them together, and that is what we are going to do, and we are going 
to do it at once. The pessimist says: “How dismal it all is, how 
unsatisfactory.” We are not pessimists. “How fine it will be, what 
splendid work we are going to do, as soon as we have the requisite 
knowledge with technical skill.” That is what we say, and that is 
optimism. 

We must have the knowledge of design in its principles, which are 
the principles of order. Order, system, unity of motive or purpose, 
beauty of form: that is the meaning of design. Beauty is not defin- 
able, but it manifests itself in three principal modes: balance, rhythm 
and harmony. These are the modes in which beauty is revealed both 
in Nature and in works of art. By balance we mean equal opposition 
or antithesis. By rhythm we mean the joint action of two or more 
attractions or forces to carry the eye and the mind in a motion through 
the measures of time or of space. By harmony we mean that the 
constituent elements of a work have something in common which 
brings them together in unity. We say of a work, that it is in harmony 
with its idea or purpose, or that the terms are in harmony with one 
another. Thus we have harmony of tones, of measures, and of forms 
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orshapes. The practise of design means bringing terms or ideas into 
the modes of balance, rhythm and harmony. The only means of 
coming to a clear understanding of design, and an appreciation of its 
importance, is found in the practise of design,—in exercises in the 
composition of terms and ideas,—trying to bring the many into one, 
the one into many, as Plato puts it. At the same time we must study 
the art of the past, particularly its masterpieces, the aim being to get 
a power of visual discrimination, critical insight, and right judgment, 
and, ultimately, high standards and ideals, and the noble impulse 
which comes out of them. Examples and illustrations must be brought 
together; if not original works, then copies or reproductions; if noth- 
ing else can be had, photographs will serve the purpose. The best 
method of study will be found in a technical analysis, by which the 
component elements and motives of a composition become clearly dis- 
tinguished and defined. * * * We shall then have art once more, 
and the artistic life. Again, works of art will be produced. The 
conditions and circumstances of modern life will give us new prob- 
lems, and we shall have artists to solve them. Now we have only half 
an artist here, the other half somewhere else. His head is in one 
place, his hands in another. The all-around, complete artist, with his 
knowledge of fine things, his discrimination and judgment, his stand- 
ards and ideals, his knowledge of tools and materials, of ways, means 
and methods, his power of eye and skill of hand,—that is the man we 
want, the man we must have, before we can hope to see the Arts and 
Crafts alive again, and flourishing. 

We must give up the idea that everything can be understood in the 
terms of language, that the educated man is one who talks and writes, 
but does no other work. We must give up the idea that all the wisdom 
of life is to be found in the words, phrases, and sentences of high phil- 
osophy. Language is only one among many arts. It serves many 
purposes, but not all, and among the purposes which it does not serve 
are those of the Arts and Crafts,—architecture, sculpture, painting, 
and the many and various minor arts connected with these. The feel- 
ings, emotions, thoughts, ideas, ideals, which find their expression in 
drawing, painting, modeling, carving, construction, of one sort or 
another, cannot be properly defined and expressed, cannot be properly 
discussed or understood in the terms of language. Archaeology, his- 
tory,—that is another matter. The discriminations, which mean right 
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judgment in regard to works of the Arts and Crafts, are discrimina- 
tions in the sense and in the terms of vision. These have no real 
equivalents in the terms of language. The appreciation of such work 
rests always upon technical considerations. We do not know that a 
thing is bad unless we know how it was done, how it ought to have been 
done, what ought to be done to make it better. That means technical 
experience and technical knowledge, if not technical ability. 

To bea real critic, you must have studied the masterpieces in a way 
which the man of words cannot understand. You must have analyzed 
the fine things. You must know exactly what they are made of, and 
how the materials were put together. To make sure of your knowl- 
edge you must have put similar materials together in the same way 
with approximately the same result, bringing the knowledge and 
understanding gained by analysis to the test of synthetic effort. Tobe 
a real critic you must have all the knowledge of the workman. To be 
a helpful critic you must know more than he knows. You must be 
able to explain your idea to him in technical terms, and by means of 
illustrations, doing yourself what he ought to do. The real critic is 
a workman—potentially, at least. It is always through the practice 
of an art that we come to a real knowledge of it. * * * 

It is plainly the business of our schools, colleges and universities to 
recognize the existence of many different arts, different modes of 
thought and expression, to acknowledge that language is only one 
among these, the most important one perhaps, but not the only one by 
any means. In order to give our youth a real knowledge of the differ- 
ent arts and their masterpieces, our teaching must be practical as well 
as theoretical. We must put their knowledge upon the basis of tech- 
nical analysis and synthetic practise. 

This is not at all the view which prevails in our places of teaching 
and learning. The teacher, the professor, who has never done any- 
thing but talk about art, or write about it, is very slow in coming to the 
idea that he is not doing all that he ought todo. He will tell you that 
the thought which cannot be formulated in terms of language has no 
place in the school, or in the university. He protests against all tech- 
nical exercises and practises. “All that,” he says, “belongs to the 
profession. If you wish to take up art as a profession, you must go to 
the art school. What we do here is to exchange judgments, and we 
do that in the terms of language, which are the terms of philosophy.” 
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The professor cannot understand that the judgments which he offers 
in the terms of philosophy are no judgments at all. They are certain- 
ly not judgments of art. It is the archaeology of art, the history of art, 
the philosophy of art; it is the abstract, general ideas, suggested by 
works of art, that he talks about. The technical part of art, which is 
art itself—that does not interest him. He has no appreciation of 
design, in a technical sense, and no appreciation of technical perfec- 
tion, or achievement. It is enough for him, if the work suggests some- 
thing of righteousness, truth, or beauty. He is satisfied, if the motive 
is unmistakably good. It is one thing, however, to suggest the ideal. 
It takes very little art to do that. To achieve the ideal, technically, 
to bring it forth as a tangible and visible reality is quite another matter. 
That is what art is, not merely suggesting, but fully realizing the ideal, 
realizing it to the last point of technical perfection. Of that our 
professor knows nothing, except as he tries, in his talking and writing, 
to express himself well in the terms of his own art—the art of lan- 
guage. 

Assuming that our object, in education, is merely to induce right 
judgment on the part of those whom we undertake to educate, the 
importance of technical training as a means of getting that right judg- 
ment, must be evident. If we go further than that and say that the 
true education is a preparation for life and life’s work, technical train- 
ing becomes a still more important part of it. What we have to do, in 
that case, is to give to our pupils technical ability of all kinds, and, with 
it, the finest possible impulses—the impulses which come from a real, 
thorough knowledge of the best work that has been done in the world 
and the best thought that has been put into it. Thucydides says of the 
Greeks (in the funeral oration of Pericles) : that they had “the singu- 
lar power of thinking before acting, and of acting too.” That is what 
we want, as the outcome of our teaching, whether it be in the school, in 
the college, or in the university. We do not want an impotent ideal- 
ism, but a potent one. We want all that idealism means: discrimina- 
tion, right judgment, high standards, but more than that, the ability, 
the power, to achieve our ideals technically. Then we may expect to 
realize them—when the philosopher goes to work and the working 
man becomes a philosopher. 





CRAFTSMAN HOUSE, NUMBER XII., SERIES 


OUSE Number XII., in the Craftsman Series for 1904, 
offers’ an especially attractive exterior, together with 
certain features of construction and detail whose value 

) becomes apparent upon the examination of the plans and 
ma) Perspective drawings. 

The home is set within a garden of the informal type, 
which is threaded by gravel paths, both regular and irregular, and 
contains numerous flower-beds, ample greensward, and a variety of 
trees and shrubs. Hedges are introduced at points where screens are 
desirable, and, when pierced by walks, they are provided with rustic 
gates surmounted by arches dressed with vines. 

The site selected is a corner lot eighty by one hundred sixty feet, 
but any city or suburban lot with a frontage of seventy feet or up- 
wards, can be utilized with good results. The house, as may be seen 
by reference to the plans, is effectively placed, and the service entrance 
kept apart from the garden, which is reserved strictly as a place of 
recreation; a small area of turf bounded by hedges, being set off as a 
drying space. 

Against this background of differing greens, spotted here and 
there with the patches of color afforded by the flower-beds, the house 
is admirably accented; presenting a complex arrangement or reds, 
browns and blacks found in the bricks, which contrast happily with 
the varied tones of green occurring in the timber, plaster and shingles. 

The brick used are the hard-burned “clinkers,” often discarded by 
the manufacturer as of little value. To obtain them will probably 
necessitate a visit to the “yard,” in order to insure a proper selection of 
specimens, but this once made, there will be no further difficulty in 
securing the desired variety of this building material. These brick 
are used for the exterior walls from grade up to the line of the sec- 
ond story window sills; they are laid with a medium joint in mortar, 
into which is introduced enough pigment of a dark green color to 
cause the composition to appear almost black at a short distance. No 
cut stone is used in construction; the window sills being of brick, as 
also the lintels, which are either flat or arched, as the case may be. 
Where arches occur, opportunity is given to introduce patches of con- 
trasting color, by means of the plaster which is here applied to the 
brick. 
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CRAFTSMAN HOUSE NUMBER TWELVE 


Above the brick, the walls are covered largely with plaster, with 
the use of sufficient timbering to prevent monotony of surface, or of 
color. This plaster is applied so as to present a rough texture, enough 
green pigment being added to the last coat to remove the gray from the 
natural cement. When the plaster has sufficiently dried, a whitewash 
brush, dipped in the same green pigment, somewhat thickened and 
darkened, is used to produce random “splotches” of darker tones on 
the wall surface. This process is not one which requires great skill, 
and it can be accomplished by an ordinary day workman, under the 
direction of the houseowner. 





CRAFTSMAN HOUSE, NUMBER XII, SERIES OF 1904. PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR AND GARDEN 


The timbering is of unplaned cypress, and the rough faces of all 
exposed wood-work are treated with a heavy brush-coat of very dark 
moss green (Cabot’s No. 302). The roof shingles, also of cypress, are 
stained to a moss green (Cabot’s No. 303). The roof from the street 
front shows a surface broken only by the flanking chimneys, which, 
with their white concrete caps, surmounted by red pots, give points of 
contrasting color. These chimneys are both “outside” constructions ; 
the one at the living room end of the house being made large enough 
at the base to contain a cozy ingle. At the rear of the house there is 
a terrace of brick and concrete, to which access is had by a door open- 
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ing directly from the living room. The curb wall affords space for 
potted shrubs, and steps lead down to the gravel paths of the garden. 
The front porch is of cement and brick, and is sheltered by a shingled 
roof supported on four sturdy columns. All portions of the exposed 
woodwork of the porches, as well as of the window frames, etc., are of 
cypress, stained to the same green as the timbering of the second story. 

The service entrance stands at one end of the house and is sheltered 
by a porch, beneath which is the outside cellar door, having steps of 
stone and brick leading from grade. 

While simplicity is intended to be the key note of the whole, and 
while the house lacks absolutely those features of common use which 
are produced by the scroll saw and turning lathe, one notes with 
instant pleasure certain details, such as the arrangement and construc- 
tion of the window openings in general, the oriel window of the second 
story sitting room, and the larger window feature on the landing of 
the principal staircase. 

The main entrance door, flanked by small casement sashes, is sim- 
ple in construction; having one large flush panel, above which there 
is an Opening containing a design in leaded glass; while a further 
decorative feature is added by the hinges and other fittings of hand- 
wrought iron. 

The trim on the first floor is of chestnut, finished a gray-green by 
the use of a solution of iron, as described in recent numbers of the 
Craftsman; the floors being all of oak, “fumed” to a dark gray. The 
second story trim is of poplar, with all doors and bases treated by 
chemical agents, productive of a gray-green similar to that of the first 
story. The remaining trim, including the sash, is finished in old 
ivory by the use of enamel; while the floors throughout are of chest- 
nut finished in dark gray. 


THE INTERIOR 


The Hall: Here the walls are tinted to a subdued yellow and the 
ceiling to a dark ivory; the latter being of rough plaster and beamed. 
These yellowish tones chord admirably with the gray-green of the 
chestnut finish, and are repeated in the textiles: the windows being 
hung with a thin corn-colored Japanese silk fabric known as “shiki;” 
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the rugs showing yellows combined with soft greens and India reds; 
the seat having yellow pillows which are effective against the green 
cushion. The same colors again appear in the leaded glass panels of 
the entrance door and of the door leading to the serving room, which 
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CRAFTSMAN HOUSE, NUMBER XIL., SERIES OF 1904. PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR 


echo the delicate corn shade of the curtains, combined with clear, cool 
tones of green in the leaves of the design. The latter color occurs 
once more in the jardiniére set on the wide railing of the landing, and 
containing a shrub of boxwood. 


The Living Room: The walls of this room are covered with can- 
vas of a soft terra-cotta shade, with the frieze in the same color as the 
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ceiling, which is of rough plaster, colored to an old ivory effect. The 
interest of the room centers in the ingle nook, made picturesque by the 
chimney built of hard-burned “arch brick,” in which beautiful tones 
of gray mingle with the dull red. A gray sand stone arch spans the 
fire opening, above which there is a wide shelf of the same substance. 
The windows, glazed with small panes of varied dimensions, are hung 
with curtains of corn-colored silk, the same as those of the hall, while 
the portiére at the door leading to the hall, is of a yellow-brown fabric. 
The ingle seats have dark blue cushions, and the old-fashioned home- 
made “rag” rug shows a design in blue and white. The furniture is 
of dark gray “fumed” oak; the book cases having panels set with 
mullioned panes of clear glass. The artificial lighting comes from 
side electric fixtures in wrought iron, which hang from brackets and 
shed a light agreeably softened by passage through yellow glass 
shades. A small table, holding a blue and white tea service and a tall 
silver urn, stands near the chimney, and the shelf above the fire place 
displays several attractive pieces of old copper. 


The Dining Room: The decorative scheme of this room is com- 
posed of a gamut of color known as parchment browns. The walls 
may be either tinted, or covered with paper in a medium shade of 
parchment, or snuff color; while the ceiling is tinted to the lightest 
parchment yellow. The windows, pierced above the sideboard, are 
hung with linen curtains of the natural color of flax, and the rug has 
brown as its predominating color, with spots of dull plum and soft 
green tracery. The room is artificially lighted from a central fixture 
having a large domical globe of straw-colored glass, hung about the 
base with fringe which modifies the light. The furniture is of oak, 
fumed to a deep rich brown, and the sideboard is fitted to a space de- 
signed for it. 


The Second Floor Sitting Room: Old rose and blue combine in 
this room to compose an agreeable harmony with the poplar wood 
work, which, as has been previously mentioned, is stained gray-green, 
with the exception of the casings and sash; these being enameled in 
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ivory-white. The walls are tinted to an effect of old ivory containing 
a suggestion of rose, and the windows curtained with a thin material 
in a pale shade of the lattercolor. The “rag” rug shows a green back- 
ground with blue and rose border-lines, and the wicker furniture, as 
well as the seat, is cushioned with cretonnes figured in the two pre- 
vailing colors. 


The Bedrooms: As the colors used in these rooms must be 
adapted to exposure, it is possible only to give general suggestions for 
the schemes. 
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CRAFTSMAN HOUSE, NUMBER XIL, SERIES OF 1904. PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR 


The front bedroom has the plaster of its walls tinted to a soft green, 
with Japanese grass cloth upon the floor, and white muslin curtains at 
the windows. 

The middle room might well be treated in cream and white, with 
the former color upon the walls, and the floor covered with a yellow 
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and white “rag” rug. With this scheme the furniture should be of 
curly maple, and the bedstead of white enameled iron. 

The bedroom at the head of the stairs might be given an old-time 
air by using a figured blue and white paper upon the walls, a “rag” 
rug in the same colors, a typical blue and white counterpane for the 
bed, and pieces of cross-stitch embroidery for the various covers. 

The third bedroom might be treated in tones of buff and brown, 
and furnished with fumed oak for a man’s occupancy. 

The attic room, designed for the servant’s use, has the woodwork 
roughly stained, and the walls covered with paper in a striped or 
flower design. It may be said in passing that the remainder of the 
attic space, which is ample, is devoted to storage purposes. 

The bath-room is wainscoted with cement to the height of five feet 
six inches, and above this point the walls are enameled white, while 
the oak floor is finished to match in color the doors upon the second 


story. 


The Kitchen: Here the trim, continued to the pantry, is of Caro- 
lina pine,stained to a warm brown; the walls are painted a golden tan 
shade, and the floor, like that of the living room and of the dining 
room, isof oak. This room, as may be learned from the plan, is 
large and fitted with all conveniences to ensure easy and rapid do- 
mestic service. It communicates with the rear entry containing 
the ice box, and from which stairs lead to the cellar and also tothe 
second floor. 


The Craftsman House terminating the series of 1904, will, it is 
believed, compare favorably with any of its predecessors of the year 
just passed, although it is not the example involving the highest ex- 
penditure; its approximate cost being placed at $6,000. 





CHIPS FROM THE CRAFTSMAN WORKSHOPS 


HE Craftsman, although humble 
7 in life and restricted in means, has 
yet many friends, especially among 
the youth whom he delights to see develop- 
ing about him. A group of such, students 
of a literary course in the local University, 
gathered, a few days since, in his work- 
shop. They discussed among themselves 
their studies, their recreations and com- 
panions, in that gay, careless, good- 
humored manner, which is inseparable 
from the student throughout his college 
course, and leaves him forever, when on 
his graduation day, he assumes the 
scholar’s cap and gown. 
The Craftsman grew more deeply inter- 


ested as the debaters proceeded, and at last 
laid down his tools to listen; when one of 


them, graver than the rest, quoted a pas- 
sage from a classic work of literature, 
which he had read the same morning in 
one of his classes. The passage occurs in 
that outpouring of a pure and generous 
spirit, which is the story of the long agony 
endured in the cause of Italian liberty 
and unity by the scholar and patriot, Silvio 
Pellico, who, in his solitary confinement, 
exclaimed : 

“Let us govern our imagination, and 
it will be well with us almost everywhere. 
A day passes quickly, and, when we lie 
down in our beds without hunger and 
without sharp physical pain, what matters 
it, after all, if the bed be contained within 
walls which create a prison, or those 
which constitute a palace, or a house?” 

The student, having recited the quota- 
tion, began to comment upon it after the 
manner of a budding philosopher; using, 
greatly to his own satisfaction, the tech- 
nical terms of the school, and following 
the beaten paths of reasoning. 





The Craftsman, on the contrary, used 
a more practical method of demonstration. 
He turned to measure the quotation by 
the standard of his personal experience. 
He brought to his mind an occurrence 
which proved to him the power of the 
imagination over extreme conditions of 
external things. 

A Thanksgiving Day in Boston pre- 
sented itself to him as clearly as if no per- 
spective of time intervened between him 
and the scene. He, then a young appren- 
tice, stood in the spacious square, which, 
already adorned with the great monu- 
ment of Trinity Church, together with 
those lesser structures of the Old South, 
and the Museum of Fine Arts, as yet 
lacked the Public Library. It was noon, 
and the square lay bathed in the clear 
amber tone of the late autumn sunshine, 
which brought into strong relief the faces 
of the throng surging into the streets from 
the just concluded sermon of the great 
teacher, Phillips Brooks. In this throng 
certain countenances remained still illumi- 
nated by the reflection of the radiant spirit 
which had swept past them, and these, 
for the most part, as the young workman 
noted, were faces of the middle classes. 
But the greater portion of the throng was 
composed of the highly placed in life, for 
whom the inspiration had already died, 
and the associations of the Puritan Fes- 
tival were unimportant. It was plain that 
they carried with them their own limita- 
tions and atmosphere; the routine of af- 
fairs, of social and professional life, had 


made heavy, ineffaceable marks upon 
them. It was as if ghost-like burdens 


were traced upon their shoulders. The 
apprentice wondered at the phenomenon 
before him, but, by the light of the stu- 
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dent’s quotation, the experienced Crafts- 
man explained it to himself: These men 
and women, externally powerful and dis- 
tinguished, did not govern their imagina- 
tive faculty. On the contrary, they al- 
lowed it to master them with its sugges- 
tions of fatigue and of possible perils to 
come. 

The Craftsman remembered that he 
had turned away disappointed from the 
imposing square to follow a street in which 
an educational institution had thrown 
open its doors to provide the place for a 
Newsboys’ Thanksgiving Dinner. Here, 
the apprentice entered, expecting to be 
further depressed: this time by the bur- 
den of poverty, instead of the burden of 
wealth and station. But his forebodings 
were not realized. He saw, indeed, the 
ragged and the untidy; a mingling of 
races and nationalities which recognized 
no color-line, and excluded no system of 
religion. It was not an agreeable assem- 
bly to study, save from the philanthropic 
point of view. But cheerfulness was in 
the air, making, as it were, haloes about 
the heads of these poor children of the 
streets, and glorifying them for a brief 
hour. ‘The apprentice, too, seized the 
spirit of the festival, and the memory of 
the moment lasted for the maturing man 
down to the recent day of the students’ 
discussion, when it came back to him with 
the vigor of a first impression. He real- 
ized the power possessed by these outcast 
little ones to govern their imagination, to 
forget the hard conditions of their ex- 
istence. 


HE Craftsman grew happier than 
he had been before, on the chill No- 
vember day, and, as he reached from his 
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bench to fasten upon the wall the quota- 
tion from Silvio Pellico, translated for him 
by his friend the student, a ray of sunlight 
entered through the narrow window-slit 
to flood the dark workshop with radiance 
and warmth. 


NOTES 


E shall be pleased to publish each 

V \) month under this head all duly 

authenticated notices of respon- 

sible Arts and Crafts Exhibitions, Artist’s 

Exhibitions, Craftsman’s Institutes, Man- 

ual Training Summer Schools, and the 

like, if sent in time to be an item of news. 

Address Editor Notes, The Craftsman, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Alpha Club of Elmira, N. Y., gave 
a most interesting Exhibition of Arts and 
Craftsmanship in October. It was or- 
ganized and directed by Miss Anna B. 
Pratt, one of the indefatigable workers for 
the good of others for which Elmira has 
more than a local renown. The exhibi- 
tion was well attended and aroused con- 
siderable attention. Mr. George Whar- 
ton James, of THE CRAFTSMAN editorial 
staff, was present and delivered his lecture 
on “The Poetry and Symbolism of Indian 
Basketry”. 


France has an Association for the En- 
couragement of “City Gardens.” Its sec- 
retary is M. Georges Benoit-Lévy, whose 
luminous article, translated by Miss Irene 
Sargent, is presented to the readers of 
THe CRAFTSMAN in this issue. The 
movement is an excellent one, and one to 








































be highly commended and encouraged, 
especially in our larger and more densely 
populated cities where public park and 
garden space are limited. 


The Saginaw (Mich.) Art Club held 
its second annual Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 
tion November 8 to 12. The Exhibition 
was opened with a lecture by George 
Wharton James of THE CRAFTSMAN edi- 
torial staff on “The Founding and Adorn- 
ment of the Ideal Home.” ‘The exhi- 
bition as a whole was a great success and 
accomplished much good. Though the 
Saginaw Art Club numbers but thirty 
members its associate membership is large 
and much sought after. These women 
are all earnest students and the influence 
of their work is already largely felt for 
good. It has been decided to make the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition a permanent 
feature of the work of the club. Of Mr. 
James’s lecture the Saginaw Courier- 
Herald said: “He is a forceful, pleasant 
speaker, and a man of progressive ideas. 
He awakens thoughts by his striking sen- 
tences. His plea was for honesty, sim- 
plicity and personality in homes and home 
life. To be structural and honest were 
the necessary foundations of all that was 
truly artistic.” 


In 1894 was organized the National 
Municipal League. It has done and is 
doing excellent work. Its objects as pre- 
sented are: First—To multiply the num- 
bers, harmonize the methods and com- 
bine the forces of all who realize that it 
is only by united action and organization 
that good citizens can secure the adoption 
of good laws and the selection of men of 
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trained ability and proved integrity for 
all municipal positions, or prevent the 
success of incompetent or corrupt candi- 
dates for public office. Second—To pro- 
mote the thorough investigation and dis- 
cussion of the conditions and details of 
civic administration, and of the methods 
for selecting and appointing officials in 
American cities, and of laws and ordi- 
nances relating to such subjects. Third 
—To provide for such meetings and con- 
ferences and for the preparation and cir- 
culation of such addresses and other lit- 
erature as may seem likely to advance the 
cause of Good City Government. The 
officers of the League are Charles J. Bona- 
parte of Baltimore, President; Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, Philadelphia, Secre- 
tary, and George Burham, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia, Treasurer. All those who are 
interested in the important work of Mu- 
nicipal Reform should know of what this 
league has accomplished and send for its 
literature. 


For a week in November there was 
exhibited in the rooms of the National 
Arts Club, New York, the monster paint- 
ing (13 feet by 27 feet) by Mr. John 
La Farge, which is to be one of several 
for the Supreme Court Room of the New 
State Capitol, in St. Paul, Minn. 


A helpful book which will be added 
immediately to the Woman’s Home Li- 
brary, edited by Mrs. Margaret E. Sang- 
ster for A. S. Barnes & Co., is “House 
and Home,” a practical book of home 
management, by Miss M. E. Carter. 


Mr. Arthur Henry has returned from 
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his “Island Cabin” to his “House in the 
Woods,” to find that the latter scene of 
his latest book has been a centre of inter- 
est for visitors to the mountains this sum- 
mer. The author has received a request 
from the owner of a large mountain hotel 
to cut a path through the forests to the 
“House in the Woods” for the benefit of 
guests who are admirers of Mr. Henry’s 
book. While these books represent in a 
sense nature literature, it is learned from 
the publishers, A. S. Barnes & Co., that 
the demand for the “gospel of the simple 
life” preached by this “homespun Thor- 
eau,” as Mr. Henry has been called, in- 
dicates a constant and growing apprecia- 
tion of his work. 


Tue CRAFTSMAN announces to socie- 
ties intending to hold Arts and Crafts 
Exhibitions during the present season, that 
it will participate in such by sending ex- 
amples of furniture, metal work and em- 
broidered textiles wrought in the Crafts- 
man workshops: these articles to be sent 
under certain conditions, which will be 
made known to applicants. One of these 
conditions is that, during the progress of 
the Exhibition requesting the codperation 
of THe CRAFTSMAN, an illustrated lec- 
ture upon “The Founding and Adorn- 
ment of an Ideal Home” be given by 
George Wharton James, now upon the 
editorial staff of this Magazine. Mr. 
James is widely known in the United 
States as a lecturer and writer upon 
“Americana.” He is the author of the 
standard book upon “Indian Basketry,” 
and of deservedly popular works treating 
the “Grand Canyon,” the scenery and 
architecture of the Southwest and Cali- 
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fornia, and the “Indians of the Painted 
Desert.” Into his new departure, Mr. 
James will carry his characteristic en- 
thusiasm and sympathy, which never fail 
to convince his audiences of the truth and 
importance of his utterances upon any 
subject chosen by him for presentation. 


There is no doubt that Mr. Watts- 
Dunton’s reminiscences, collected and ar- 
ranged by one so eminently able as Mr. 
James Douglas, his biographer, will form 
a very important addition to contemporary 
records of the leading lights of the 19th 
Century in the literature and art of Amer- 
ica and England. Mr. Watts-Dunton is 
well known as the intimate friend of the 
poet Swinburne, with whom he has lived 
for many years at The Pines, Wimble- 
don, near London. During his long life 
he has been closely associated with almost 
all the distinguished workers in the great 
fields of art, whether literary or pictorial, 
including such names as Whistler, Ros- 
setti, William Morris, Burne-Jones, and 
Madox Brown; Tennyson, Browning, 
Lowell, Bret Harte, George Meredith, 
Borrow, William Black, and Lord De 
Tabley. The work will shortly be issued 
by John Lane, publisher of The Inter- 
national Studio. 


Another book of Mr. Lane’s is the 
second of the series of Living Masters 
of Music and deals with Sir Edward 
Elgar, the composer of “King Olaf” and 
“The Dieam of Gerontius.” Elgar had 
none of the advantages at his early 
start of having been educated at one of 
the big musical institutions. No power- 
ful musician advanced his career as a fa- 






vorite pupil. Somewhat counter-balanc- 
ing these disadvantages Elgar had every 
opportunity to develop his own individu- 
ality. His musical faith did not come 
to him ready made. He won his way to 
it through study of all kinds of master- 
pieces. His musical experience in the 
meanwhile was of a practical type. He 
was organist, leader of an orchestra, and 
conductor of a choral society. This has 
resulted perhaps in his diversity of style 
as manifested in his different composi- 
tions. The author of the work is Robert 
J. Buckley. 


We had intended to present to our read- 
ers in this number an interesting sketch en- 
titled “Nature in December,” but owing 
to circumstances over which we had no 
control we are unable to publish it at this 
time. But we are fully assured that in 
the intellectual menu of live, interesting 
topics we have presented, not one will 
feel that he has been neglected. 


The Detroit Museum of Art, A. H. 
Griffith, Director, is arranging for an 
“Exhibition of Original Designs for Dec- 
orations and Examples of Art Crafts Hav- 
ing Distinct Artistic Merit,” to be held 
in the Museum December 6 to 20, 1904. 
The exhibition will include only designs 
and art objects by contemporary designers 
and crafts workers. The distinction be- 
tween art objects eligible for exhibition 
and those manufactured for commercial 
purposes only, lies in the fact that in the 
former art must be the predominating 
feature and that the object must be the 
original work of the artist and not merely 
the result of mechanical process. A jury 
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will pass upon the works submitted. In 
works accepted for exhibition from a com- 
pany or firm the designer or maker of the 
original artistic detail must be credited 
with the work done and the company or 
firm will receive recognition as exhibitors. 
Miss Clara E. Dyer of Grosse Pointe 
Farms, Mich., is the chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Exhibition. 


We wish our regular subscribers to pay 
particular heed to the announcement oppo- 
site p. 281 in regard to our Christmas offer 
of a set of Burbank’s Indian Heads. We 
have prepared a special edition of ar- 
tistic Proofs of these exquisite and artis- 
tic red carbon drawings, size 101% by 15, 
reproduced so that they are as near like 
the originals as modern skill and science 
can make them. These embossed proofs 
are on special paper, and are eminently 
suitable for framing to hang in den, li- 
brary, studio, or bedroom. They are 
rare types of pleasing aboriginal faces, 
made by the modern Catlin, whose work 
is now acknowledged to be the most mas- 
terly of any that has the Indian for a 
theme. Send in your orders at once as 
the edition is limited, and note that to 
secure them you must be an old or new 
subscriber to THE CrarrsMAN. If your 
subscription has expired, renew at once. 
If you have not yet begun, now is the 
time. Send NOW, while you think of 
it, and while you may yet secure a set of 
these exquisite proofs. If you are already 
a subscriber send in a new subscription as 
a Christmas present for a friend. 


The New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs held its annual meeting in 
Syracuse, N. Y., in the middle of Novem- 
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ber. Every organization, like every human 
being, should have some object in its ex- 
istence. Each separate club, forming this 
federation, has some educational or philan- 
thropic purpose that is a reason, and a 
sufficient reason, for its being. In the 
olden days, unless women pursued teach- 
ing, their education, like the lighter novels, 
was pretty sure to end with marriage. 
But the women of to-day, whether college 
bred or not, have aspirations for something 
beyond their school days. The various 
literary clubs help to give the education of 
woman a “continuous existence,” like unto 
that most superb of human races, the 
Greek. There are many other clubs, 
whose object is not self-culture, but some 


means to help the helpless,—charitable and 
philanthropic organizations. Why should 


clubs of such varied natures combine to- 
gether? Time and money are both too 
precious to be wasted, unless they can 
help onward some human cause. We can 
see many benefits to be derived from or- 
ganization. Different clubs might show 
us what they have done in music, art, lit- 
erature, philanthropy and_ handicraft. 
Programs, so often a burden to a club, 
might be prepared by a committee. The 
stronger clubs might set examples to the 
weaker ones. But helpfulness, in any line 
of work, seemed sadly lacking, in the pres- 
ent federation. Some good causes have 
been started and as suddenly dropped. The 
Trades School has been, for some years, 
a subject for both talk and work. They 
have raised nearly $4,000, had promises of 
more money, a plant of some value was 
offered them in Amsterdam at this Syra- 
cuse meeting, the entire project was given 
up. When we remembered that Harvard 
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and Yale were each started from the sav- 
ings of ministers of small means, we 
thought that this federation had a very re- 
spectable beginning for a Trades School. 
The women who spoke on this subject, 
spoke from their very souls. They wanted 
some good object for the Federation. They 
treated this topic with power, and even 
pathos. Many of the philanthropic work- 
ers told of similar tasks which they had 
undertaken with smaller beginnings, and 
noble were the results. Many a listener 
was stirred in soul by these words. Most 
of these speeches were well worthy any 
body of men in “the Parliaments of the 
world.” What were the arguments 
against the Trades School? “It was in- 
expedient.” Every enterprise in this 
world is inexpedient so long as it is simply 
on paper. ‘The money was insufficient.” 
Any sum of money, however large, is in- 
sufficient for any philanthropic task—to 
meet the awful want of the world,—un- 
less it have faith, rather than money, as 
its motive power. Faith, not merely 
Jesse T. Peck’s hillside farm, made Syra- 
cuse University what it is, to-day. Add 
to “this much money,” a few grains of 
faith, and these forty-five thousand women 
might start a Trades School that would 
make over anew the lives of thousands of 
girls growing into womanhood with 
brains idle and hands helpless; because no 
one is showing them the way to work. 
“They were loosely bound together; offi- 
cers: changed often.” This same argu- 
ment might be used against our state and 
national governments. These _legisla- 
tures are not successively the same; but 
the strong men make records that the 
weaker instinctively follow. It might be 








said that many of these clubs are purely 
literary, the Trades School wholly me- 
chanical; further that the organization 
was to help the clubs to better work for 
themselves, not they to help the Federa- 
tion in one of the thousand philanthropies 
of the world. But, surely, any form of 
helpfulness to others would be quite as 
educational to the separate clubs as its 
present form of helplessness. Very much 
time was given to long, dull reports that 
put to shame Homer—when he catalogues 
the ships. Motions upon motions were 
repeated, quite to the weariness of the lis- 
tener. Many reports were inaudible to 
the audience. The election wrangle, as 
in times past, made the clubs ridiculous to 
men—it was so like themselves in the 
great world of politics. Most of the in- 
dividual clubs get along without trouble 
of this kind; so, likewise, do our great 
missionary organizations. Indeed, the 
difficulty with most of these is to get 
women willing to serve as officers. Will 
we ever learn that the sole value of an 
office is in being wanted for that office, not 
in wanting it? Once I was a guest at a 
ministers’ meeting when the pastor of an 
African Zion church made a little speech 
about fraternal feeling, ending with, “In 
the words of Scripture united we stand, 
divided we fall.” A cousin sitting next to 
me whispered, ““That man must have an 
appendix to his Bible.” The Trades 
School seems, in some senses, an appendix; 
but as it was the one vital topic at the 
Federation meeting; as it is a work that 
the newspapers might honor, not ridicule; 
as it would give these women a topic for 
talk that would not be idle “words, words, 
words,” I, hitherto uninterested in the 
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Trades School as Federation work, and 
not a member of any federated club, voted 
in my soul and longed to speak with my 
tongue for the Trades School as a purpose 
worthy the time and talents of these forty- 
five thousand women who compose the 
New York State Federation of Clubs. 
ee 


On the 18th of Nevember the Buffalo 
Society of Artists introduced to a select 
audience at the new Albright Gallery, Mr. 
John F. Grabau of the Derome Bindery, 
Buffalo, who spoke on the subject of 
“Bookbinding as a Fine Art. Mr. Gra- 
bau gave a very complete explanation of 
his art from the Craftsman viewpoint. 
He showed most thoroughly that book- 
lovers, to fully appreciate their books, 
must know how they are made. He ad- 
vised the frequenting of the Bindery that 
workman and book-lover might freely in- 
terchange ideas. Among many choice bind- 
ings displayed by the Society, were those 
of the lamented Miss Evelyn Nordhoff, 
one of the few pupils of Cobden-Sander- 
son ; also a set of first edition of Boswell’s 
“Johnson,” and some fine examples of Mr. 
Grabau’s own work, including auto- 
graphed editions from Joaquin Miller, 
the poet, and other literary celebrities. 


Saginaw, Mich., is just completing a 
$200,000 Manual Training High School. 
One of our editors saw it the other day 
and is enthusiastic over its simple struc- 
tural architecture and the thoroughness 
with which its internal arrangements 
seem to be planned. A citizen gave $150,- 
000 for it on condition that the city raised 
another $50,000 and provided for its 
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equipment and continuance. The work 
is being done under the management of 
Superintendent Warriner, of the Saginaw 
High School. Later we hope to give a 
full and illustrated account of this school 
and its operation. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


S it true that “thousands of people pay 
] too much for their money,” and that 

“it is possible to make a small income 
go much further in the purchase of peace, 
culture, sunshine and happiness than is 
commonly thought possible”? Evidently 
Phillip G. Hubert, Jr., thinks so, for fif- 
teen years ago he wrote a book on it in 
which he gave his theories. The book was 
received in a variety of ways. Many sug- 
gested that if his advice was followed the 
poorhouses would have to be enlarged, 
others deemed him insane, still others 
wrote letters of condolence to his “poor 
wife and children,” while but few, at first, 
saw the sanity of the advice and appre- 
ciated what it meant. The world is wiser 
to-day, so now a new edition of the book 
is called for. It is a rational plea for a 
simpler life, for the joy of living, rather 
than the starving and slaving of money 
getting and hoarding. It is a practical 
book written by a man who has done what 
he advises others to do. His wife and chil- 
dren seem to be happy under the process, 
and he himself, after fifteen years of it, 
says it is good enough for the rest of his 
days. It’s a thoughtful book, well worthy 
the consideration of all who are seeking 
to get away from the unnecessary com- 
plexities to a normal rational life. [Lib- 
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erty and a Living, by Philip G. Hubert, 
Jr., published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. Price, $1.20, net. ] 


The Pacific coast is speedily making for 
itself a place in literature. Bret Harte, 
Ina D. Coolbrith, Charles Warren Stod- 
dard, Mark Twain, Joaquin Miller, Da- 
vid Starr Jordan, John Muir, Charles 
F. Lummis, George Sterling, Ambrose 
Bierce, Mary Austin, Margaret Collier 
Graham, are only a few of many names 
of literary world fame, and now Paul 
Elder & Company are coming forward as 
publishers who are clothing the thoughts 
of California authors as worthily as they 
deserve. In “Yosemite Legends,” writ- 
ten by Bertha H. Smith, with drawings 
by Florence Lundborg, is a lesser book, 
but one that was eminently worth while. 
It is a good thing to gather the Indian 
legends of any locality and especially one 
so noteworthy as the majestic Yosemite, 
and transcribe them for future generations 
who will otherwise lose them. These 
legends are most interesting and are well 
transcribed and the stories gain much by 
the poetic quality of Miss Lundborg’s pic- 
tures. [Yosemite Legends, Paul Elder & 
Co., San Francisco, Cal. Size 614x10 in, 
cloth, $2.00. ] 


A pretty book, daintily yet frankly 
printed, well and tastefully bound attracts 
the attention whether the contents amount 
to anything or not, but when, withal, the 
author has had something to say and has 
said it well, then one has a book indeed. 
Adelaide Knapp loves Nature, not simply 
to write about it. The very location of 
her home, on the Hights, below where 
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Joaquin Miller’s eagles’ eyrie is, compels 
knowledge, and with Nature as with all 
good things familiarity does not breed con- 
tempt. There is a quaint flavor to her 
book, “Upland Pastures,” which I love. 
For instance: “I am sure it is a great 
mistake always to know enough to go in 
when it rains. One may keep snug and 
dry by such knowledge, but one misses a 
world of loveliness.” Later: “The young 
colt in the stall yonder thrusts an eager 
head over the half-door, and with soft, 
black muzzle in the air stands, open 
mouthed, to catch the delicious trickle. 
The cattle on the hills seem glad of the 
wetting, and even the birds have not 
sought shelter, and why should 1?” The 
book is sane and healthy. It breathes the 
true spirit of mountain and tree, of shrub 
and flower, of bee and bird, of man, of 
woman, of love and God. [Upland Pas- 
tures, by Adelaide Knapp, Paul Elder & 


Co., San Francisco, Cal. Price, $2.00. ] 


There are certain essential conditions 
that must be fulfilled ere any dictionary of 
any language may legitimately claim to be 
a “standard.” It must be comprehensive. 
A dictionary that fails to record the words 
in actual use by a people, even though 
many of those words are slang, or have 
local meaning, is not perfect. A diction- 
ary is the recorder of a language, not the 
maker of it. It is the business of a dic- 
tionary to answer all questions about 
words. A woman once said to the great 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, shortly after his 
famous dictionary appeared, “I am sur- 
prised; Doctor, that you should have put 
unclean words in your dictionary.” “And 
I, madam,” replied the Doctor, “that you 


should have been looking for them.” A 
dictionary must also be thorough. Every 
department of human knowledge and lit- 
erature must be carefully scanned and 
every word of common usage must be in- 
cluded. Then, too, it must accurately de- 
fine the words given. If it quotes sen- 
tences to illustrate the use of words they 
must be from authors of recognized ability. 
Its pronunciations and spellings must rec- 
ognize the differences of authorities and 
wisely suggest the ones deemed best. If 
two or more pronunciations are accepted 
by standard authorities they must be given. 
Where pictorial representations are neces- 
sary to make clear the meaning of words, 
they must be made with artistic accuracy. 
A practical standard dictionary will afford 
rational help to students as to the com- 
pounding of words, and will aid towards a 
conservative reform in obsolete spellings. 
It will also show when, where and why 
capital letters should be used. There will 
also be a method of presenting antonyms 
as well as synonyms, for it often occurs 
that a student can remember the opposite 
of the word he seeks but not a synonym. 
It should be most thorough and critically 
careful in giving pronunciations of proper 
names whether of places or personages. 
And, last, but by no means least, it is of 
importance that it should be up-to-date. 
We live in a fast age and a decade makes 
a vast difference in the language of a peo- 
ple so alive as is the American people. 
After a careful study and usage of 
many dictionaries, all of them regarded 
as authoritative, the Stanparp Diction- 
ary, published by the Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., of New York, appears to us to fulfil 
the exacting conditions laid down above 
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more than any dictionary we have ever 
seen. 

Notwithstanding the exacting rules of 
exclusion and inclusion applied to new 
words by the editors of this work, over 
seventeen thousand new terms, or new 
meanings of old words, have been admit- 
ted into this volume. These are all terms 
found in living literature, and not one 
obsolete word or meaning is among them. 
Great care has been taken to reject such 
words as did not comply with the rule 
“admit only those words that are so fre- 
quently used in books or in current litera- 
ture as to cause their spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, or meaning to be frequently inquired 
after.” 

The new edition is brought down to 
the beginning of the present year, and as 
one tests it, again and again, in the course 
of a comprehensive course of miscellaneous 
many 


reading,” including science in 


branches, general literature, travel, art, 
manufactures, and poetry he finds out 
its perfection and worth. Dr. Funk, the 
editor-in-chief of this colossal work, is to 
be congratulated upon the success he and 
his 257 assistant editors have achieved. 
The vocabulary contains 317,000 terms, 
92,000 more words and phrases than any 
other dictionary of the English language. 
It is beautifully printed, elaborately illus- 
trated, substantially bound and in the edi- 
torial rooms of THE CRAFTSMAN is not 
looked upon as a book, but as a responsive 
and reliable friend. [The Standard Dic- 
tionary, by I. K. Funk and many assist- 
ants. Sold only by subscription. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, publishers, New 
York. ] 
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“House and Home” is a practical book 
on home management. The author ad- 
dresses her book to “the bone and sinew 
of our nation, those who are comfortably 
well off, far removed from the millionaire 
realm, equally far removed from those 
whose lives are hard, sad and laborous.” 

We are, to a great extent, influenced 
by our surroundings, and as the house is 
the “shell of the home,” the environment 
in which the family is to develop, we 
should do our utmost to render this en- 
vironment an aid, instead of a hindrance 
to the attainment of the perfect family 
ideal. 

To this end, Miss Carter offers her 
book, which contains good common sense 
advice and directions upon all subjects per- 
taining to the management and mainte- 
nance of a house. 

The subjects treated embrace such im- 
portant questions as “Choosing a Home,” 
“Furnishing the Home,” the care of its 
various rooms, “Engaging Servants,” that 
most difficult of all questions confronting 
the mistress of the house to-day, and many 
others, all of vital importance to one who 
wishes to make the home healthful, com- 
fortable and attractive. 

The book is not a “dry” treatise as a 
book of this kind is so apt to be, but is 
enlivened by anecdotes, and pithy sayings. 

The interesting little studies in black 
and white at the head of each chapter 
make the book attractive typographically. 
(“House and Home,” by Mary Elizabeth 
Carter, New York: A. S. Burns & Com- 
pany. Size, 4% by 7 inches; pages, 265; 
price, $1.00 net.) 


“Wall Papers and Wall Covering,” by 
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Arthur Seymour Jennings, is a practical 
handbook for all who are interested in in- 
terior decoration. 

The author begins by defending the use 
of paper as a wall decoration, claiming 
that this form of wall covering plays an 
important role in popularizing art. The 
reason for the many ignoble papers seen 
in houses, as the author believes, is due 
to the fact that the decorator leaves the 
choice of designs, color, etc., to his client, 
who may have no knowledge whatever in 
this matter, instead of advising him, and 
giving him the advantage of the experi- 
ence gained during his career as a dec- 
orator. 

Then follows much good advice as to 
how to select wall papers, with descrip- 
tions and illustrations of French, English 
and American designs. 

The tools used in hanging, and the 
methods employed in the decoration of 
the ceiling and side walls in paper, bur- 
lap, dadoes, fillings, tapestry, etc., are 
described in a very comprehensive and in- 
teresting manner. 

The illustrations, which are many and 
well executed, show very interesting ex- 
amples of wall coverings of all kinds, as 
well as of the tools, etc., used in interior 
decorating. 

(“Wall Papers and Wall Coverings,” 
by Arthur Seymour Jennings, New York: 
William T. Comstock. Size, 11 by 7 
inches; pages, 161; price, $2.00 net. ) 


The awakening interest in integral edu- 
cation—that of heart, hand and head—is 
growing. At Chautauqua they have an 
“arts crafts” department, and its director, 
Frank G. Sanford, has written a book en- 


titled “The Arts Crafts for Beginners.” 
There are chapters on Design, Thin 
Wood Working, Pyrography, Sheet- 
Metal Work, Leather-Work, Bookbind- 
ing, Simple Pottery, Basketry and Bead 
Work. It is a simple book, simply writ- 
ten and in the main full of good ideas for 
beginners. We could have wished for a 
clearer statement of “design.” Young 
people especially should be taught,—and 
the lesson cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized,—that simplicity and adaptability of 
structure to purpose are the first and chief 
desiderata in all design. That beauty is 
first of all in these things and secondarily 
in ornament. A bibliography of works to 
aid the progressive learner would also 
haue been an addition to the book. [““The 
Arts Crafts for Beginners,” by Frank G. 
Sanford, The Century Co., New York. 
Price, $1.30, net. ] 


Of the building of houses, like the mak- 
ing of books, it is quite natural that there 
should be no end. Home makers are often 
house builders,—generally desire so to be, 
hence everything that helps them is a 
good thing. In three books that have just 
come to the CraffS%man’s desk are many 
ideas for the prospective builder. Many 
of them are good, some poor, a few bad. 
In this work as in all other we must in- 
sist upon the main principles. When an 
architect apparently regards “artistic” 
work as that of most importance we al- 
ways wish he might see the importance of 
putting structure and simplicity first. 
The architect is essentially the teacher 
in these matters. Hence if he put secon- 
daries in the place of essentials his teach- 
ing is harmful. We do not say this is the 
case in the three books under considera- 
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tion. But there is a tendency at times to 
over value the importance of the secon- 
dary things. 

Some of Mr. Dewsnap’s designs are 
models of excellence, and his floor plans 
are worked out with care and skill. Pro- 
spective builders of houses from $2,000 
to $12,000 would do well to send for his 
larger book. 

Those who desire to study cottage styles 
have a rare treat before them in Maurice 
B. Adams’s “Modern Cottage Architec- 
ture.” Especially to American architects 
should it prove useful, instructive and en- 
tertaining, for it gives the best cottages of 
their kind erected by some of the most rep- 
resentative architects of Great Britain. 
Here are humble three-roomed cottages, 
pretentious entrance lodges and “week 
end” cottages. Mr. Adams has prefaced 
the fifty pictures and plans by a carefully 
digested series of notes. “Houses for the 
Country and Suburbs,” oblong, paper, 
1214x9, $1.00. “Country and Suburban 
Houses,” 13x10, paper, $2.00, both writ- 
ten and published by William Dewsnap, 
Architect, 150 Nassau St., New York. 

[‘*Modern Cottage Architecture,’”’ by 
Maurice B. Adams, Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, John Lane, 
New York, 1214xo, cloth, $4.50. ] 


MEMORABLE IN THE 
MAGAZINES 


NE of the smaller “personal” 
periodicals is “Country, Time 


O and Tide,” published monthly 


at Montague, Mass. It is the organ of 
the New Clairvaux movement, in which 
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a former Unitarian pastor named Pressey, 
seeks to inculcate his ideas for the im- 
provement of life. Here is his declara- 
tion of principles: I, Democracy. II, In- 
dividualism. III, Voluntary Codperation. 
IV, Sentiment. V, A Changed Method 
of Production of Wares, Viz., Handicraft. 
VI, Altruism. VII, The Simple Life. 
VIII, A Minimum of Wage-Earning; a 
Maximum of Independent Labor. IX, A 
Minimum Dependence Upon Trade; a 
Maximum Dependence Upon the Soil for 
a Living. X, Distribution of Menial 
Service and Emancipation of the Menial 
Class. XI, Proportion Between Mental, 
Manual and Religious Education. 

A good statement, and if well carried 
out by congenial people, it will undoubted- 
ly help remove many of the unnecessary 
troubles of life. THe CrarrsMAN hails 
every honest effort in this direction and 
will watch the development of the new 
Clairvaux idea with interest. 


The Printing Art never had a more 
worthy exponent than the monthly maga- 
zine bearing this title published by the 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. The 
November number contains several most 
useful articles to others as well as printers. 
Walter Gilliss tells entertainingly about 
Hand Made Papers and Deckle Edges, as 
subject of peculiar interest to good book 
lovers. Here is the way the beginning of 
hand made paper is described. It is fact 
and poetry combined: 

“The vat-man stands in front of the 
vat containing the pulp (linen or cotton 
rags, macerated and beaten so finely that 
the fibres scarcely appear as particles float- 
ing in the water in the vat), one hand 
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holding each end of the mould, which, 
after the pulp has been well stirred, he 
dips into the vat at an angle of about 
sixty-five degrees, and brings up, appar- 
ently, nothing but water, holds it level 
for a moment, and gives it a ‘shake’ this 
way and that. But hold! the shake has 
done its work; the fibres have become 
‘matted’; the water drains through the 
mould, and, resting on the mould or screen 
is a silvery, translucent substance, which 
will, in a moment, be in condition (after 
the deckle is lifted away) to be laid down 
upon the felt, and so become, in embryo, 
a sheet of paper,—which some day may 
be destined to bear a message of love or 
hate, or carry the printed word to some 
remote corner of the earth.” 

There are also some fine two- and three- 
color reproductions and a number of 
tasteful sample pages of fine books. 


Professor Davis, Librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, says some excellent 
things in Public Libraries, for November, 
on “An Over Use of Books.” Every word 
is worth reading. We read too much and 
think too little. It is easier to read than 
to think. Joaquin Miller’s advice savors 
somewhat of the rude mining camp, but it 
means much to this generation: “To hell 
with books. If you want one, write it.” 
Here are some of Mr. Davis’s wise words: 
“Reading alone does not make a scholar, 
* * * but only a book-learned man,— 
and not always this.” “Reliance on in- 
spiration to bring results that follow only 
after mental toil is a vain reliance.” “Par- 
allel with the thoughts of your author 
carry your own thoughts.” “If as you 
read your mind is led off to make excur- 
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sions, let it go. The book can be resumed 
when the excursions are over.” 


The Contemporary Review for No- 
vember contains many good things, such 
as “Maeterlinck as Reformer of the 
Drama,” “The Last Emperor of Brazil,” 
and “The Religion of the Respectable 
Poor.” These three items out of an ex- 
cellent bill of contents especially appeal to 
us, but space permits us only to refer more 
fully to the last article. It is interesting 
and real, pathetic and human, and contains 
more practical and psychologic lessons 
than many a pretentious paper by college 
professor. Its author is a nurse in a Lon- 
don poor district who has worked “often 
after dark and sometimes in the middle 
of the night, in alleys where I was told 
that no policeman dared walk alone in 
broad daylight.” She shows how these 
people have a real religion though it may 
not be exhibited in outward forms. She 
says: “Many of the poor rarely attend 
church, not because they are irreligious, 
but because they have long since received 
and absorbed the truths by which they 
Elsewhere she asks: “Is it difficult 
to believe that there are those who attend 
church irregularly, or remain away alto- 
gether, not because they are persons of 
evil courses or dead to things of the spirit, 
but because their inward religious life is 
so strong and so simple that they are inde- 
pendent of any ‘assembling of yourselves 
together’ ?” 


live.” 


There are many such new 
thoughts in connection with the attitude 
of the poor to religion that it would be 
well for professed religious teachers to 
know and understand. 
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It is always a delightful surprise when 
a mind that was thought to be exhausted 
is found to contain more “pockets” or 
streaks of gold. To this reviewer who 
has read all he could ever find written by 
or about Emerson it is a delight to “hap- 
pen upon” something hitherto unpub- 
lished. And this is his pleasure now. 
For in the Atlantic Monthly for Novem- 
ber is published for the first time Emer- 
son’s exquisite prose poem on “Country 
Life.” Oh how it makes one long for out- 
of-doors! It takes hold of one’s heart and 
squeezes it so that the blood flows out to 
finger tips and gives a fresh vim and activ- 
ity to every movement. It exhales an 
aroma as of sweetest flowers and vivifies 
as does the sunshine on a cold wintery 
day. To quote from it is almost a sac- 
rilege for it must be read as a whole, 
though there are verbal diamond chains 
here and there, such, for instance, as the 
following: ‘The qualifications of a pro- 
fessor (in taking a walk) are endurance, 
plain clothes, old shoes, an eye for nature, 
good humor, vast curiosity, good speech, 
good silence, and nothing too much. If 
a man tells me that he has an intense love 
of Nature, I know, of course, that he has 
none. Good observers have the manners 
of trees and animals, their patient good 
sense, and if they add words, ’tis only 
when words are better than silence. But 
a loud singer, or a story-teller, or a vain 
talker profanes the river and the forest, 
and is nothing like so good company as a 
dog.” 

A walk in the woods “is one of the 
secrets for dodging old age.” “I recom- 
mend it to people who are growing old 
against their will.” 
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Here is a gem that showed Emerson 
knew the Indian thoroughly: “All his 
knowledge is for use, and it only appears 
in use, whilst white men have theirs also 
for talking purposes.” 

In October “all the trees are wind 
harps, filling the air with music; and all 
men become poets, and walk to the meas- 
ure of rhymes they make or remember.” 

“In happy hours, I think all things may 
be wisely postponed for walking,” and 
yet, “it is a fine art, requiring rare gifts 
and much experience.” 

With one more quotation, which might 
have come from the pen of the Craftsman 
himself, so one is it with the thought he 
established this magazine to enunciate, we 
must close this inadequate and most frag- 
mentary review of one of the most de- 
lightful nature articles we have read for 
a long time. He says: “When I look at 
the natural structures, as at a tree, or the 
teeth of a shark, or the anatomy of an ele- 
phant, I know that I am seeing an archi- 
tecture and carpentry that has no sham, 
is solid and conscientious, which perfectly 
answers its end, and has nothing to spare. 
But in all works of human art there is de- 
duction to be made for blunder and false- 
hood.” What a strong statement of the 
true, structural, honest basis of all living, 
true art! 

Another article that we wish every 
reader of THE CraFrsMAN would find 
and read in its entirety from this same 
number of The Atlantic Monthly, is 
“Work and Play” by Arthur Stanwood 
Pier. It is full of good things, needful to 
be said, and well said. We need to learn 
how to play, how to amuse ourselves. 
The fact that the theater has such a hold 
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upon so large a number of our citizens is 
proof that we have not yet learned how to 
play. We need to have some one amuse 
us. We have few or no resources of our 
own. Mr. Pier makes suggestions that 
are good and it would be well if we all 
learned to carry them out. 


To book lovers, Miss Jeanette L. Gild- 
er’s chat in the “Critic” is always inter- 
esting and instructive. The November 
number is no exception. In addition there 
are two articles of particular interest to 
poets and poetry lovers. The Poet Lau- 
reate of England writes on “The Grow- 
ing Distaste for the Higher Forms of 
Poetry,” the last sentence of which is 
worth remembering: “No one deserves 
the designation of Great Poet who is not 
wise, who is not a profound philosopher, 
and who does not write and assist us to 
consort with as Wordsworth defines 
Great Poetry, ‘Reason in Her Most Ex- 
alted Mood.’” 

The second article is a reply to the fore- 
going by Bliss Carman in which he makes 
some pertinent and powerful dissents from 
Mr. Austin’s positions. 

Lawrence Hutton also continues his 
papers on “The Literary Life,” and there 
is nothing more helpful in literature to the 
young author, or more instructive to those 
who wish to know behind the scenes of a 
successful author’s life, than these papers. 


The Cornhill Booklet has had much 
“good stuff” in it, but none better than 
the letters of Robert Louis Stevenson that 
appear in the winter, 1904, number. 


These are five epistles addressed to Trevor 
Haddon, now a great artist, then a young 
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and unknown student. Like everything 
intimate that the well-beloved R. L. S. 
wrote these are well worth reading, and 
remembering. 


One cannot but be struck by the vari- 
ety of efforts to find a true method of edu- 
cation as he reads of the various “experi- 
ments” that are being tried on every hand, 
and to long for the coming of the day 
prophesied by Herbert Spencer when out 
of all these experiments would be evolved 
the ideal method. Now H. Foster Bain 
gives us in the Booklover’s Magazine for 
November a highly instructive account of 
the Chicago Manual Training School and 
other schools in connection with the 
School of Education of the University of 
Chicago. Naturally much time is spent 
on integral education, but the experiment 
reaches out and takes in many other things 
not generally accounted a part of a child’s 
education, such as pottery making, the 
drama in practise, playing at farming, etc. 

In the same number are some interest- 
ing photographs of mountain cabins, all 
suggesting the freedom and breeziness of 
woods, lakes, mountains, deer and bear. 

Harold Bolce also writes of what the 
Japanese are reading and shows that this 
serious minded nation is by no means neg- 
lecting its reading during the progress of 
the war. 

Two other excellent articles are San- 
born’s “A Poetic Festival,” which is a 
graphic description of the great Petrarch 
Fetes of 1904 at Avignon in the province 
of Vaucluse, and Birge’s ‘Fisheries of 
New England.” Altogether a memorable 
number, showing editorial taste and judg- 
ment. 
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CRAFTSMAN’S OPEN DOOR DEPARTMENT 


‘“*There’s a new foot on the floor, my friend, HE CRAFTSMAN’S new department, 
And a new face at the door, my friend begun in the November number, 
A new face at the door.” swings wide its Open Door, and 
—TENNYSON. . . . . 

invites the attention of its readers to the 
timely suggestions which follow, many of 
which will be found especially helpful in 

planning for the holiday season. 

The cordial welcome which this new 
feature has received from many sources, 
confirms the impression that it has a mission 
peculiarly its own, that will prove to be a 
mutual benefit to its patrons and its readers, 
carrying as it does a home message to thou- 
sands of firesides and offices in a friendly 
and informal way. 

As previously announced, the Open Door 
department will be chiefly devoted to topics 
relating to the arts, crafts, and industries 
naturally allied in the broad field of home- 
building, home furnishing and home mak- 
ing, especially to those pertaining to the 
decorative arts and household utilities. 

The steadily increasing influence of THe CRAFTSMAN among a large clientéle di- 
rectly interested in these subjects, brings it in close contact with the wishes and needs 
of many correspondents all over the country, and while reserving the privilege of 
preference and opinion, when solicited, THE CRAFTSMAN is always glad to refer in- 
quirers to the representative concerns in these collateral branches. 

The Open Door especially and cordially extends this reciprocal courtesy to those 
who are disposed to help themselves by using the business pages of THE CRAFTSMAN 
for business purposes, with this gratuitous annex for the further information of THE 
CRAFTSMAN’S readers. 


ss 


GOOD CHEER Star-scattered through these crowded pages of the OPEN 

ON THE WAY DOOR, we make room for a few of the many words of cheer 

that come to us from far and wide, regretting only that space 

permits us to acknowledge in a single number, only the more recent expressions of 
good will and appreciation from readers new and old. 

Tue CRAFTSMAN takes this opportunity to thank its correspondents, one and all 

for their words of cheer, and hopes to continue this easy way of cementing the 

bonds of fellowship and mutual aid, by prompt and hearty recognition of their per- 
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sonal influence and codperation in making the magazine what it aims to be: an able 
and fearless exponent of American ideals in art and handicraft in all their mani- 
fold relations to the home, to individual and national life. 


se 


A CHRISTMAS The Editor of the Open Door finds a timely Christmas 
THOUGHT thought in the business pages of THE CRAFTSMAN, which com- 

mends itself to him as a “home-message” of unusual force and 
significance just at this season, when all hearts are opening to the gentle influences 
of the coming Christmas time. 

The suggestion comes from a happy phrase or two, in the announcement of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, the writer of which evidently realizes that 
about nine-tenths of the “cheerful self denial” of the home usually falls to the lot of 
the “loving and faithful wife and mother.” 

There is little danger that the spirit and beauty of Christmas giving will ever 
be overdone or outgrown, in its truest sense, but there is a danger in an increasing 
modern tendency to change the “blessedness of giving” into a burdensome obligation, 
due to social rivalry and other causes, which really have no part in the real spirit 
of Christmas-tide. 

To the thoughtful observer this tendency needs no further comment. The 
“home-message” which we wish to emphasize here should mean much to the loyal son, 
husband or father when the simple fact, as stated in the announcement, is brought 
home in its direct application to that “nearest duty”. We quote: “Ten cents worth 
of cheerful self denial every day in the year, or twenty-five cents worth of the same 
manly privilege, will cover the annual cost of from two to five-thousand dollars life 
insurance in the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company; a Christmas legacy to de- 
pendants reaching out to that other Christmas sure to come,—a Christmas gift out- 
lasting the life of the giver.” 

If this “home-message” finds one responsive chord among the thousands of loyal 
sons, husbands, and fathers who read THE CRAFTSMAN, the Open Door will con- 
gratulate itself upon having contributed a little thought-wave to make some home 
happier, not only for the Christmas present, but for some near or far off Christ- 
mas to come. 


as 


From George B. Dimmick, First National Bank, Scranton, Pa.: “Allow me 
to congratulate you upon your handsome anniversary number. It is superb. I read 
with deep interest, Mr. Gustav Stickley’s “Thoughts Occasioned by An Anniver- 
sary’. That article would have won my heart, had I not been already yours. Suc- 
cess to THE CRAFTSMAN, and what it stands for! You are doing real missionary 
work among civilized heathens, and the field is large.” 
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ANOTHER One of the healthiest signs of the times is that the evolution 
HOLIDAY of manual training in schools and institutes has reached the home, 
SUGGESTION nd is stimulating parents to encourage both boys and girls in the 

training and use of both head and hand, the integral education 
which is a fundamental part of THe CrarrsMAn’s philosophy of life. 

The old plan of giving the boy some cast-off hammer or saw, or a toy set of 
pewter tools to amuse himself with, is now a thing of the past. 

The mischievous boy is not necessarily a bad boy, but usually one who has no 
rational outlet for the employment of his activities, and he is indeed a dull boy who 
cannot be interested in the ownership and use of a kit of tools. With very little 
assistance on the part of his elders, his taste for things mechanical can be fostered and 
cultivated; developing not only constructive ability, but ripening the thought pro- 
cesses and giving him a new interest in life. 

Among the timely holiday suggestions in THe CRAFTSMAN’S advertising pages, 
the Open Door finds a practical suggestion in the comparitively inexpensive “Tool 
Outfits for Home Use”, manufactured by the well known tool makers, Hammacher, 
Schlemmer & Company of New York. There is really no more wholesome education 
or profitable amusement for an active, growing boy than the use of tools, and a Christ- 
mas present of one of these handy and convenient cabinets, ranging in price from five 
to fifteen dollars, would make him happy, and afford him helpful companionship the 
year around. Particulars can be found by reference to the illustrated advertisement 
on page vi. 

se 

From a home-builder, Pittsburg, Pa.: “I have been a subscriber to THE Crarts- 
MAN for some time, and have been much impressed and influenced by its preaching and 
teaching of a love for the simple in the home and life. 

“T enclose a draft of a plot of ground on which I contemplate building a home, 
and about which I want to ask your advice, and get an estimate. 

“T want not only to have the house sustain some proper relation to the surround- 
ing country, but the immediate surroundings to also sustain proper relations to the 
house, and I am not qualified to plan this. The improvements will have to be on a 
modest scale, as I cannot afford a large expenditure of money.” 


se Ss 
A REVELATION One of the latest and most surprising phases of modern 
IN WALL home-making illustrated in St. Louis was the demonstration of 
COVERINGS the new artistic and sanitary wall coverings, shown in Lotus 


Lodge in the Palace of Varied Industries. This unique and 
handsome summer cottage presented a practical representation of two recent evolu- 
tions in wall coverings now being introduced to the trade under the names of “Leath- 
erole” and “Sanitas”. 


The challenging feature of both these new productions is the combination of 
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the highest expressions of decorative art, with the sanitary safeguards of germ-proof, 
dust-proof, water-proof, moth-and insect-proof qualities, that command the endorse- 
ment of all who have time to think about the healthful, as well as the beautiful, 
environment of human lives in the home, the school-room, the office, apartment build- 
ings or public institutions. 

Leatherole is an embossed-cloth mural decoration, hand decorated, and very 
handsome, both in designs and colors. Its ornamentation varies through a range of 
more than three hundred styles, in high and low relief, imitation of tooled-leathers, 
tiles, and every decoration suitable for any kind of a room, from a hotel cafe to the 
sitting-room of a simple home. 

Sanitas is a light-weight oil-cloth, made in tiles, plain colors, and printed effects 
in dull and glazed finish, in an almost endless variety of designs and coloring suit- 
able for any wall in the average home. 

Leatherole and Sanitas are both decorated in oil-colors which will not fade, hide 
all cracks in the wall, and are strictly sanitary in every respect. They are applied 
to the wall the same as paper, and, on account of the oil decoration and waterproof 
qualities of the material, they may be wiped off and kept free from dirt and grease. 
The manufacturers, the Standard Table Oil Cloth Company, 320 Broadway, New 
York, are now establishing agencies throughout the country for “Sanitas,” while the 
headquarters of the Leatherole Company is at 142 W. 23rd St., New York. 
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From Julia A. J. Perkins, Baldwinsville, N. Y.: “I do desire as the months 
go by to thank that Craftsman who is at the head of the delightful magazine. 
‘Chips’ I always read first and they grow into stately columns; these last ones told 
much, he finds his paradise in a bit of city park, a little grass, a few flowers; he ‘re- 
members it at night’, and in the ‘morning’. His life is ‘solitary’, he is ‘poor’ and 
pledged to ‘labor’. As I read my eyes filled with tears, but when I had finished, 
I found him opulent beyond measure, and know that his ‘wagon is hitched to a star’, 
and this beleagured soul felt cheered and uplifted, better able to go on in the path that 
she must tread.” 

se Ss . 

LITTLE THINGS Good houses—yes—but most of all good homes. ‘This 
OF THE HOME is the gospel THe CrarrsMAN advocates. Home should 

mean more than a place of habitation. It should in a real 
way show forth the ideas and ideals of those whose home it is. How much depends 
on the so-called little things that add so much to the cheer and comfort of an indi- 
vidual room. Artistic door and window hangings—simple in line and in execution as 
well, but charming one with a realization of their perfect fitness, each for its own place. 
The designs on pages xii., xiv., xvi. give but a faint idea of how delightful a pair of 
portiéres can be, with the soft rich texture and color as a groundwork, and the added 
charm that needlework always gives. 
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Then there are the table covers of linen, in a range of soft colorings that come 
from the washtub, fresh as from the loom—useful things, surely—artistic to a degree. 
Pillows—and what is a couch or window seat without them—colors or tones to go in 
every room—and what cleverer idea than to have them repeat in material, as well as 
design perhaps, the portiéres in the room. 

The chief beauty of THe CrarrsMAn’s needlework is yet to be told. You can 
do it. The designs are so simple as to be possible for all. The design is stamped on 
the material—the pattern for the appliqué and all necessary floss and linen will be 
sent you and every help in the matter of color combinations will be given. 

Fill your home with some of these individual touches—and as the holiday season 
approaches, perhaps there may be other homes that you can help to beautify as well. 


ss 


From Georgia F. Wood, Hedgesville, N. Y.: “THE CRAFTSMAN is doing a 
great deal toward helping the American live a simpler life. I believe if the people 
would learn to see the beauty in simplicity, that there would not be so many eye- 
sores in country and town, in the shape of buildings, so often miscalled homes. 
Throughout the year I have known THe CraFTsMAN, I have become a firm believer 
in the beauty of simplicity as expressed by the hands and thoughts of workers in 
Tue CRrarTsMAn’s Shops.” 


se 


ARTISTIC The MASON Press, from whose works THE CRAFTSMAN is is- 
PRINTING sued, is universally acknowledged to be one of the leading exponents 

of the return to the simple type effects of the early masters of the 
Printer’s art, modified to suit modern conditions. Harmony and simplicity are the 
keynotes of its success—harmony in the judicious selection of paper and inks, and sim- 
plicity in the arrangement of the types—the result, a product wonderfully pleasing and 
satisfying to the eye. 

From an advertising point of view the commercial work produced from The 
MASON Press is unusually successful. Their work always presents an appearance in 
such good taste and harmony, that the best possible returns are always received by 
the business houses who place their orders there. 

These most gratifying results are not attained by chance, but like all artistic suc- 
cesses, by capable personal superintendence of detail. From the one whose guiding 
mind directs the artistic harmony of each production, to those who are entrusted with 
the proper carrying out of his ideas, all are imbued with that personal interest—the 
desire to do their best. The leading principle of The MASON Press underlying 
all else is, that quality of product should never give place to quantity; hence but a 
limited amount of work can be arranged for at any one time. Its workshop is of 
that ideal size where the proper amount of personal supervision can be given—so neces- 
sary a factor to the attainment of the best and most artistic results. 
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From Horace W. Graves, Columbus, Ind.: “Each month of this year I have 
been enjoying the many good things you have prepared in THE CRAFTSMAN. I am 
being entertained in a much more satisfactory manner than I had dared to hope for 
when I subscribed for the magazine last winter. In my correspondence with you I 
spoke of my anticipation of receiving many helpful suggestions from the home-build- 
ers’ department, and I have not been disappointed, I assure you. 

“IT have also enjoyed greatly the articles on Manual Training in THe Crarts- 
MAN Shops as the suggestions there given are sufficiently clear to enable me to make 
with my own hands, some of the furniture described. 

“Certainly, if every subscriber and reader of THE CRAFTSMAN enjoys reading its 
pages as thoroughly as I do, you have much cause in being grateful, in the knowledge 
of having done at least a portion of mankind a favor.” 


se 


NEW RESULTS Mrs. Alsop Robineau is to be congratulated upon the re- 
IN GRAND FEU cent results obtained at her new Syracuse Art Pottery, in her 
PORCELAINS experiments with the difficult and delicate firing of grand feu 

porcelains, two examples of which are illustrated in the an- 
nouncement on page vi. 

As shown in the porcelain bowl in mat orange glaze, streaked with mat black, 
the decoration is almost exclusively in the modeling, revealing freedom, breadth of 
treatment and individuality; while the motif is from a primitive suggestion and is 
very artistic and satisfying. 

The porcelain jardiniére in mat brown glaze running into mat metallic copper 
glaze, presents another rare and beautiful color effect with rich blending of tones. 

Mrs. Robineau with true pioneer spirit has shown real artistic instinct and pa- 
tience in achieving such charming results in this comparitively new American experi- 
ment in grand feu porcelains. 

It is pleasing to note that this artist-potter is meeting with equal success in the 
production of tiles, door knobs and other interior decorations in addition to her other 
products in vases and ornamental work. 


se 


From Alice M. Rathbun, Chatham, N. Y.: “Congratulations are in order 
upon the appearance of the October CRAFTSMAN. It seemed to me excellent in its 
make-up before, but the magazine is increased in attractiveness by the changes you 
have made.” 

From M. Emma Roberts, Supt. of Drawing, Minneapolis Public Schools, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.: ‘The magazine grows in value constantly, and is of the greatest 
assistance to all of us, who are working in the same lines.” 

From Mrs. J. A. Secor, Elmira, N. Y.: “I like THe CrarrsMAn so much that 
I could not get along without it. It is a marvel in every way.” 
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INDIAN The readers who are interested in the artistic or Indian types 
NOVELTIES and Indian Basketry will find a further suggestion, quite appropri- 
FOR GIFTS ate to the holiday season, in the announcement of the Francis E. 
Lester Company on page xvii. of Hand-wrought Indian Pottery Loving Cups, Navajo 
Silver Spoons, and Hand-made Indian Rugs, any one of which would serve as a unique 
and pleasing Holiday Gift. 

A glance at the Lester Company’s illustrated Catalog, which is sent free on ap- 
plication, will afford many helpful suggestions for those who are wrestling with the 
season’s problem of what to select for the occasion, something out of the common 
place, and uniting usefulness and appropriateness within the limits of a moderate 
expenditure. 

The Company makes a special offer for the season, at reduced prices, of their 
beautiful two-necked Loving Cups, made by the Santa Clara Indians in their famous 
lustrous pottery, their Pueblo Indian Rugs and their Navajo Indian Hand-wrought 
spoon. 

se Ss 


From Miss L. Boorman, Palmer, Mass.: “I enclose herewith my check for this 
amount, $13.75. The loose numbers of Volume 4, No. 6, and of Vol. 5, Nos. 1, 4, 
5, 6, T return to you in two packages by mail this day. In sending the bound vol- 
umes to me, please note that the American Express Co. is the only one doing busi- 
ness in Palmer, Mass. 

“T trust that I may find as much enjoyment in the four volumes of THE CraFts- 


MAN as I have in the monthly numbers sent to me, beginning with Volume 6. 

“Wishing you continued success with your beautiful magazine, which I will take 
great pleasure in showing to my New York and Philadelphia friends who are to visit 
me this summer, I am.” 


st 


THE STANDARD A good dictionary, like a “thing of beauty” is a joy for- 
DICTIONARY ever. Its usefulness is measured only by the way in which it 

responds to the demands made upon it. It is ready every 
time you rely upon it. If a friend paralyses you with a new “slang” term which 
falls upon your ear with forcefulness, it is a great test of a dictionary’s thoroughness 
and up-to-dateness if it tells you all about that new, though slang, word. 

We do not estimate our Standard Dictionary, published by the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, of New York, highly simply because it has never yet failed us in slang 
words, but that it is thorough and complete, comprehensive and up-to-date in every 
department of human knowledge. If you are wanting a first-class, reliable, complete 
dictionary, write to the publishers of The Standard for information. 


ss s 


From J. D. Treadwell, Tuckahoe, N. Y.: “The magazine in its new form is 
easily the best of any in America to-day.” 
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A DETAIL OF THE DECORATION OF THE DOME: “* RE 
LIGION,”’ BY FREDERICK STYMETZ LAMB 





THE FLOWER MEMORIAL LIBRARY. * A NEW 
LIBRARY AND A NEW DEPARTURE. BY FRED- 
ERICK STYMETZ LAMB 


This article was specially prepared for The Craftsman by Frederick Stymetz Lamb, who as one 
of the collaborators in this work, has been connected with it from its inception to its completion. 


RMIOME twenty years ago, Edward Everett Hale, in a 
speech in defence of American institutions, referred for- 
eign critics to our schools and hospitals. Had that 
speech been made to-day, libraries, both public and pri- 
vate, would undoubtedly have been included in his state- 
ment; for in recent development no one factor plays a 

more important part in the education of a community than the Li- 
brary. The history of this institution is interesting. Private collec- 
tions of books were early placed by public spirited citizens at the serv- 
ice of the people. Later, these became the nucleus of larger and more 
important collections. The scheme of the circulating library was 
introduced, and, in our larger cities, great public libraries are the out- 
come of this development. 

At first, the accommodations were inadequate. Small space and 
poor light were the inevitable accompaniments of the private library 
placed at the disposal of the public. So true is this that even at the 
present day, in Europe, many of the more important collections of 
books are still poorly housed. Modern advance in general has called 
for an equivalent advance in this special development, and to-day we 
find the Public Library not only a question of importance to each and 
every community, but a problem of serious thought and study for our 
architects and designers. 

Not only have we specialistic libraries in connection with special- 
istic schools, popular circulating libraries for the poorer sections of 
our cities, but we have, as well, great monumental libraries, which 
possess the most complete collections that can be obtained. Where 
new buildings have been erected, these buildings have often been 
made the excuse for the creation of monumental architectural struc- 
tures, fittingly embellished. 

It is needless to remind the readers of the Congressional Library 
at Washington, of the Public Library at Boston, and of the great Pub- 
lic Library now building in New York, or of the hundred and one li- 
braries constructed, or in the course of construction, throughout the 


All Ulustrations used in this article are the property of J. and R. Lamb, New York City. Copyright 1904 
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United States. These buildings have not only exerted a tremendous 
influence in the use and the dissemination of good literature, but have 
often, as architectural entities, materially influenced for the better the 
locality in which they have been placed. This influence is so wide- 
spread and so greatly appreciated that no city improvement is con- 
sidered, or city plan projected, without the public library being con- 
sidered as an integral part of the enterprise. 


ATERTOWN is to be congratulated upon its recently com- 
pleted building, the Flower Memorial Library. It is to be 
congratulated, not only upon the munificence of one of its cit- 

izens, but upon the long and persistent crusade waged by its citizens in 
favor of this idea. ‘The want of a public library in that city was long 
felt. The need and value of such a building had for years been pre- 
sented through the press to the people of the community. The 
churches took part in the discussion, and patriotic and civic organiza- 
tions were not far behind in endorsing such a praiseworthy undertak- 
ing. It was in 1900 that the movement took definite shape, and, 
through the persistence of public spirited citizens, a subscription was 
started, entertainments instituted, and every effort exerted to create 
the public opinion necessary to make such a movement a success. The 
result was obtained in perhaps an unexpected way, through the mu- 
nificence of one of Watertown’s most prominent citizens. 

Mrs. Emma Flower Taylor, through her generous gift to the city, 
has placed her name on the long roll of American women who have 
done so much to advance the education and refinement of this country. 
Her generous offer, modestly made, was accepted with gratitude, and 
on April 8, 1901, a public meeting expressed the feeling of the com- 
munity as follows: “Ata mass meeting of the citizens of Watertown, 
held in the City Opera House to-night, presided over by Mayor Por- 
ter, and addressed by clergymen of various denominations and promi- 
nent citizens, your proposition for a library was unanimously ac- 
cepted, with grateful appreciation.” | 

The proper committees were appointed, competition instituted, 
and the commission for the building placed in the hands of the suc- 
cessful architects, Orchard, Lansing and Joralemon. 

The structure is in the Grecian style of architecture, having many 
Roman features adapted to modern requirements. It is massive and 
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dignified, and characteristic of the man in whose memory it is built, 
and whose generosity can never be forgotten by the citizens of Water- 
town. The work has been developed under the watchful care of Mr. 
A. F, Lansing, who added to professional enthusiasm the interest of 
a private citizen. 

Later, in the development of the work, Mr. Charles R. Lamb, of 
New York, a decorative architect, was associated. It was he who 
planned the interior scheme of color and the decorative detail. No 
one could have brought to this work a richer experience. Beside the 
decoration of many religious, civic, and private buildings, one of the 
most notable of which was the Chapel at Cornell University, in which 
he designed the entire embellishment of the “Sage” Memorial, Mr. 
Lamb achieved distinction in the arrangement of one of the most im- 
portant exhibitions of sculpture, given under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society. At a later date he showed the country at 
large what could be accomplished by composite effort of artistic abil- 
ity, in the Dewey Arch, erected by New York for the return of the 
victorious navy, and which, since its erection, has stood as a concrete 
example of what can be done by a proper centralization of artistic 
effort. 

It is true that, in the Memorial Library, form was not the only 
problem, or sculpture the only medium of expression; but the princi- 
ples developed in these previous experiments were equally applicable 
to the use of color, whether as mosaic, or as mural decoration. At the 
dedication of the building, the designer thus formulated his creed: 

“Nature is the oldest historian, but in man’s efforts to record the 
progress of the ages, the artist is distinctly the earliest of all his- 
torians; for, before letters were, the artist drew, the sculptor carved, 
and the architect built. The artist, the historian of the earliest ages, 
the inventor of the picture forms which afterward became steno- 
graphically the alphabet of later civilization, and the type forms of 
the modern printing press (in spite of the great development of the 
hieroglyphics which we now call books), shows in his picture writ- 
ings those things, those ideas, those ideals which the written, or the 
spoken word but suggests. It is therefore fitting that art should be 
asked to codperate with architecture in the creation of a library such 
as this Memorial, and the codperation of the arts with literature is 
therefore most appropriate.” 
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How can a building begun with so much public enthusiasm, and 
executed under the guidance of such sentiment be other than a suc- 
cess? 

On entering the library, visitors, after passing through the heroic 
doorway of wrought iron and bronze, and the mosaic vestibule, find 
themselves within the central rotunda with its magnificent combina- 
tion of marble and color. Directly in front is the Stack Room; while 
at either side, are the corridors, finished in marble and wood with ac- 
cents of colored decoration, leading to the North and South Reading 
Rooms. The marble flooring, relieved under the dome by the signs 
of the Zodiac, as bronze inserts in the pavement, extends along the 
corridors, and into the main reading rooms. It adds a sense of sta- 
bility not usually found in buildings of this character. The North 
Reading Room is large and spacious, with a paneled ceiling in rich 
relief. The finish is, in the main, of wood, low and quiet in tone. 
Book-shelves at convenient heights, wainscote the walls, while the 
main points are accented with constructive, or color decoration. 
Here is to be found the interesting painting of the “Open Book:” a 
seated figure of the mother surrounded by her children. Mrs. Lamb 
has been exceedingly fortunate in the color scheme, and the picture, 
with its decorative composition, forms a fitting focus for the elaborate 
design. In the spandrel above, and repeated at the opposite end of 
the room, is a rich foliated treatment, with tablets bearing the names 
of the great writers from classic to modern times. As a whole, it is 
a fitting interpretation of the quotation that “Knowledge is the only 
good.” The color scheme in the room is rich and restful, while the 
important fireplace in marble, enriched with mosaic, gives an added 
touch, and the visitor has nothing to deflect his attention from the 
books which he is seeking. 

The South Reading Room, at the opposite end of the building, is 
a counterpart in size and architectural treatment. Here, the color 
scheme is slightly different, verging to blues and greens, and the great 
spandrels are filled with the conventional treatment of the vine, upon 
which are placed the bookmarks of the early printers. The Refer- 
ence and Librarian’s Rooms are adjoining, and harmonize in their 
color tonality. 

To the right and the left of the main entrance hall are the Conver- 
sational Rooms, and, on the same floor, is to be found the Children’s 
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Room, a beautiful memorial to one of the donor’s children. Utility 
has not been sacrificed to beauty, for no small portion of the area on 
this floor is devoted to the Stack Room; simple and dignified, with 
little or no embellishment, it explains in a glance of the eye, its pur- 
pose. 

Leaving the main floor, we mount by staircases at the right and 
left of the main entrance, to the mezzo floor, and face, on each stair- 
case, the able decoration from the brush of George W. Breck: on the 
north wall, the conference between De la Barre, governor of Can- 
ada, and the Representatives of the Five Nations, which was held at 
La Famine Bay, Jefferson County, September 3, 1684; and, on the 
south wall, the first public commemoration of the Declaration of-In- 
dependence in Jefferson County, which was held at Independence 
Point, July 4, 1802. These panels, low in tone, and studied in draw- 
ing, will convince the most skeptical of the artistic possibilities of the 
historic subjects to be found in great number among the early records 
of our country. 

At the head of the staircase, on the west wall, are to be found por- 
trait heads of the Chief Garonkonti, and the Chevalier Champlain. 
The wide expanse of the walls of the north and south halls is clever- 
ly relieved with decorative panels by H. Peabody Flagg, of the Battle 
of Lake Erie, and the Battle of Sackett’s Harbor. One is forced to 
admire the virility of these canvases, and the clever way in which ap- 
parently impossible subjects are adapted to decorative treatment; 
while every detail is minutely portrayed with historic accuracy. The 
critical part of each battle is explained by engraved diagrams, which 
show the exact point of the battle selected. Thus the historian and 
the artist are equally pleased with the result. 

The north hall leads to the room dedicated to the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. The spirit of “Words pass as wind, but 
when great deeds are done, a power abides, transferred from Sire 
to Son,” is fittingly portrayed in the decorative frieze illustrating the 
buildings of the early settlers. From the house of Count Le Roy 
Chaumont, to the La Farge Mansion, we have records of the families 
which have made the history of this section. Passing through a 
small room devoted to the clergy, we enter a spacious apartment in 
which we find the buildings of Old Watertown: the State Arsenal, the 
first corn-mill, the Merchants’ Exchange, the old Coffeen House, and 
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many others, recalling to the minds of the inhabitants the history of 
their town. 

It is but a step to the open Pergola, built over the Stack Room ex- 
tension, which crowns the roof garden, with its flowers, vines and 
marble fountain; a resting place for those who wish to interrupt their 
studies for a moment. 

Leaving “Old Watertown,” we pass through a small room for the 
use of the medical profession, and enter the last of this series, which 
is to be devoted to the uses of the Historical Society. Again, the deli- 
cate scheme of color is relieved by a decorated frieze containing 
buildings and historic places. Here are the buildings erected by Eli- 
sha Camp and Commodore Woolsey. Here is a monument to the un- 
known soldiers of this vicinity killed in 1812. Here are the Madison 
Barracks, Fort Pike, Sackett’s Harbor, and the old Ship House, 
where were built the ships employed in the battles on the lakes, re- 
corded in the canvases of Mr. Flagg. From description it is impos- 
sible to realize how deftly those simple subjects have been made the 
theme for an artistic success, for which the brothers Léon and Scott 
Dabo are distinctly responsible. 

It is needless to say that the main decorative effect has been re- 
served for the rotunda, simple and massive in its architecture, beau- 
tiful and harmonious in its color. In its combination of marble, gold, 
and pigment, it stands the central and most attractive feature of this 
most interesting building. The marble and bronze of the lower part 
are left rigid in their simplicity, the heavy moldings at the base of the 
dome are perfectly simple in their color, and the richness of the 
scheme is concentrated in the dome above. 

Here, a problem of no small difficulty met the designer: a great 
expanse of wall surface was to be decorated without destroying the 
simplicity of the whole. But four accents were used. These, placed 
at the main axes of the building, personify History and Romance, 
Religion and Science, and they, in turn, are separated by intermediate 
figures of Fable and the Drama, Lyric and Epic Poetry. The first 
group in almost mediaeval costume, is executed in a deep and rich 
tonality. The second group, more classic in detail, is given a lighter 
and intermediate color. The upright lines are further accentuated 
by a decorative treatment of repetitive trees, and are united by folia- 
tion which extends completely around the lower portion of the dome, 
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THE FLOWER MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


acting as a background to the figures and a connecting link in the color 
scheme. The question of scale has been carefully studied, and the fig- 
ures, although but life-size, are ample to make the entire scheme emi- 
nently satisfactory; while the delicate but rich skylight, the eye of the 
dome, sheds a warm glow over all and gives that sense of rest so essen- 
tial in such a building. 

From this description it will be seen that all decorative themes 
used are either literary, or draw their artistic inspiration from local 
data. The Watertown Public Library is unique, in that every his- 
torical embellishment is a record of something of importance to Jef- 
ferson County. It was a daring thought of the designer to establish 
such restrictions for artistic inspiration, but the result justifies the 
idea. With this in mind, one may truly feel the truth of the state- 
ment as made by the editor of the Watertown Times, who is the chair- 
man of the Building Committee: 

“The building stands complete in every particular. To sav that 
it is one of the finest libraries in New York State, in fact, in the United 
States, is in no wise an exaggeration. The Flower Memorial Li- 
brary, just dedicated, is one of the most beautiful libraries in America, 
and stands as a permanent tribute to the great man who is now dead, 
but whose remembrance remains with hundreds of residents of this 
city, gracious, ennobling, inspiring and priceless.” 


EpiTor’s Note: As with characteristic modesty Mr. Frederick S. 
Lamb has barely mentioned in his article his own mural paintings in 
the dome of the Flower Library, it is only simple justice to describe 
them at greater length. But in this case justice becomes a thing of 
secondary importance, since the paintings are most essential to the in- 
terior as a whole; the dome occupying a large portion of the space, 
and the success of the paintings assuring a fine general effect, just as 
their failure would have marred the ensemble beyond repair. 

Mr. Lamb’s success is well worth recording, since the treatment 
of dome decoration has been one of the most difficult problems set be- 
fore artists since the time when Michelangelo painted the figure of 
the Eternal Father in the lantern of St. Peter’s at Rome. In such 
cases, the laws governing the composition of easel pictures become 
null, while mural painting on flat expanses is easy in comparison. 
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The curved surfaces of the dome seen from below, present peculiar 
difficulties of perspective and foreshortening, which must be over- 
come mathematically, in such a way that the proportions and action 
of the figures will present a natural appearance from the angles of 
sight. These difficulties of drawing and composition are united with 
those of the use of color; as too light a scheme will render the decora- 
tions feeble and insipid, while too dark a key will create, as it were, 
an inverted abyss, a black funnel apparently suspended over the head 
of the spectator. 

Fortified by the study of all the famous dome decorators from the 
old Italians to Paul Baudry, the greatest modern master of foreshort- 
ening, Mr. Lamb has proceeded to his results in the most scholarly 
manner; at the same time showing no affectation or pedantry, making 
no irrelevant display of technical brilliancy, but handling his compo- 
sition architecturally, and, to borrow the words of Mr. La Farge, con- 
structing in color. 

It is most interesting to trace the development of the structural 
process by which this decorative scheme is actually bui/t. And as 
one studies the scheme, one can not do otherwise than recall that su- 
preme example of architectural decoration, the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel; feeling sure that our modern American artist has given it 
profound and profitable study, since his own work reveals, although 
in a freer, simpler and less imposing style, the hand of a master 
builder. 

It may not be idle to compare for a moment the older and greater 
with the newer work; for, always in such parallels there is some point 
of critical knowledge to be gained. In both cases, the sky is taken for 
the background against which to display the imagined scene; but 
while the earlier master adopts the human figure as the unit of con- 
structive ornament, the later artist witnesses a feeling for Nature, 
such as could not have been conceived by the old decorators. In a 
truly modern spirit, the plant becomes in Mr. Lamb’s work a struc- 
tural element, serving at once to mark and to bind together the dis- 
tinct sections of the decoration, just as on the ceiling and vaulting of 
the Sistine Chapel the youthful male figure is used as a modulating 
chord with which to harmonize and unify the separate subjects. 

The trees used by Mr. Lamb as his structural unit, rise from the 
base-line of the painting with straight and slender boles. They di- 
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vide the dome into eight panels, and, at a certain height, send out deli- 
cate foliation which forms an almost semi-circular line above the 
head of each human figure, fills the upper portion of the concave sur- 
face, and, in the words of the artist himself, gives “a miniature dome 
feeling to each of the panels.” 

These upright elements are balanced by the horizontal lines of the 
thick foliation introduced also to prevent the figures from silhou- 
etting too strongly against the background of the sky. They are fur- 
ther modified by an intermittent entablature upon which are inscribed 
the names of the symbolic figures. The horizontals, carried com- 
pletely around the dome and emphasized in both the upper and the 
lower portions, preserve the dignity, stability and severity of architec- 
tural form, and render the decorative subservient to the structural 
scheme, as should always be the case. 

To this effort toward unity of composition Mr. Lamb has added 
an equally successful attempt in color-balance; thereby attaining a 
whole which contrasts most favorably with certain famous ceilings in 
European buildings, in which figures thickly populate the surface, 
flying, dancing and posing; showing a constant change of scale and a 
disregard for color-balance which create an unhappy impression of 
restlessness and instability: the opposite of the effect in the Water- 
town Library, where one part has been arranged to dominate another, 
and balance between the color spots is maintained. 

As to the colors themselves, they recall the combinations of Titian, 
although the orchestration is fuller and more subtile, as is possible in 
modern handling; they witness also the long experience gained by 
Mr. Lamb in his treatment of painted windows. The orange-tree, 
which appears in the thick horizontal band of foliation, serves him 
with its firm leafage and its fruit in making admirable color-notes; 
while a persistence of delicate violet tones is felt throughout the whole 
scheme: at times blushing to warm pinks, and mounting to even 
stronger accents, as in the draperies of the principal figures; a deep, 
rich red appearing in the robes of the figure symbolizing Religion. 

This figure, chosen as our frontispiece, again shows the scholarly 
tendencies of the artist who conceived it. It is worthy of the times 
of the great mosaicists, whose grand manner it recalls, without los- 
ing that freshness of conception which marks it as an original work. 
It is beautiful and majestic, and stands among worthy companion 
figures. 
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WORD of appreciation yet remains to be given to the mural 

painting by Mrs. Ella Condie Lamb, known under the title of 

“The Open Book.” In this picture the artist has emphasized 
the central thought of the American Public Library: namely, that 
here the book is accessible to all, as differing from the book chained 
to its place in the mediaeval library, and from the closed book seen on 
the seal of many of the old universities; while the group gains fur- 
ther importance, stability and symbolic meaning from the older boy 
and girl, who, posed on either side like supporters in armorial bear- 
ings, indicate that the book is free to both sexes. In the background, 
the blue hills, the upright trees, and other details suggest the scenery 
at Fiesole, the seat of one of the most famous old world libraries, and 
by this delicate touch of Italianism the picture is given a refinement 
and suggestiveness conducive to the quiet and calm which should 
spread over all who enter a Library; making it a place of refuge from 
the fatiguing American life of the street, the office, and the shop. 


T the present moment, when the movement toward all forms of 
civic improvement and municipal art is so active and compel- 
ling, the address of President Schurman of Cornell University, 

delivered at the dedication of the Flower Memorial Library, comes 
as the voice of a leader, to organize, direct and unify the enthusiastic 
effort which waits but to be governed. And nowhere could his words 
more fittingly find echo than in a publication like THE CRAFTSMAN. 
Accordingly, certain of these eloquent utterances are here quoted, as 
defining clearly the meaning and significance of a great enterprise 
devoted to the diffusion of knowledge. 

“Tn the first place, since the mind is the man, anything that en- 
larges the mind, trains its powers, or gives it new insight into things, 
fits the man the better for doing the everyday work of his calling. 
The mechanic or day laborer may here find some magazine or book 
which reflects a ray of light upon his daily job and enables him to do 
it with greater facility or efficiency. Many an invention owes its ori- 
gin to the thought of a mechanic, and that thought was stimulated by 
reading and reflection. When everybody else failed to stretch wires 
for the transmission of telegraph messages, a mechanic named Ezra 
Cornell, who up to that time had spent his days as a wage-earner and 
his evenings as a reader of journals of practical science, came forward 
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and did the impossible; whence emerged, in time, a fortune for the 
workman and a new and great university for the State of New York. 
If the American workman has hitherto been the best paid workman in 
the world, it has been due largely (though not exclusively) to the fact 
that he is the most intelligent workman in the world. It is the busi- 
ness of the free public library, in common with the public school, to 
maintain and develop that intelligence. And this can be done most 
effectively in terms of the workman’s life and daily experience. 
Books dealing with these practical matters will appeal to him, and in 
response to their influence he will become a larger man and a better 
workman. 

“In the second place, this library should be a source of recreation 
and refreshment. Men, women and children can not work all the 
time. I do not join the stern censors who denounce novel-reading as 
wasteful or injurious. On the contrary, I think the novel is that form 
of literature which brings to-day the greatest happiness to the great- 
est number. Furthermore, I observe that even trashy novels culti- 
vate a taste for reading; and when that taste has been developed, it 
will crave better sustenance than the babe’s milk with which it began. 
However the details be adjusted, the library must be recognized as 
a place for mental recreation. It is, in this respect, to the mind what 
the public park is to the body. And both, be it remembered, have 
to compete with a saloon which furnishes pleasures of a coarser 
nature. 

“The intelligent librarian will recognize, too, that as history is 
past politics and politics present history, men who would fit them- 
selves for the most intelligent exercise of citizenship must acquaint 
themselves with the history of other countries and the development 
of republican institutions under other conditions. 

“Lastly, a free public library is an institution for the culture of 
the people. Thus all sides of the complex nature of man—from the 
economic to the spiritual—are focused and embodied in this library, 
which in turn has the high function of nourishing, training and de- 
veloping them all, if so be you may attain to the stature of a more per- 
fect manhood.” 





ART IN THE HOME AND IN THE SCHOOL: 
A LESSON FROM BOUTET DE MONVEL. BY 
IRENE SARGENT 


fords our title, we come more and more to realize the 

| importance of setting before children examples of good 

~ _/\ form and color. We recognize that we should preserve 

unformed minds and undeveloped senses from the con- 

tact of the vicious in art as well as from the vicious in 

morals; raising before them ideals of the beautiful and the true, to 
the end that they may ignore and despise the ugly and the evil. 

It would seem further that the same methods should be pursued 
in building character and in educating the aesthetic faculties: that the 
object in each case, should be to surround children with good influ- 
ences; at the same time, to develop their judgment by careful training 
and explanations; by indicating to them qualities to be admired and 
errors to be avoided; by proving to them the value of certain objects 
and results, and the consequent worthlessness of their opposites. 

The force of good example and influences is recognized almost to 
the point of a cult in the moral world. It is no less just that it should 
be acknowledged in the world of art. But there, it is, as yet, for the 
most part, honored only tacitly, even ignorantly; since we constantly 
find the results of such example and influences treated as the outcome 
of some fortunate chance or miracle. To illustrate this point we 
might say that a child who, in the public schools, shows a high sense 
of honor, who is refined in manner, or correct in his use of English, is 
remarked at once as one who has enjoyed cultural advantages in his 
home; while the child who displays taste and accuracy in drawing, is 
too liable to be regarded as a sporadic case of talent. But were the 
latter instance judged with the same insight and logic as the former, 
distinct and continuous influences would be recognized as the sources 
of the happy result. The artistic ability of the child in question need 
not have been fostered in an atmosphere of luxury. His parents may 
be poor people, or, at least, persons whose lives and necessities have 
given them small opportunity for acquiring a knowledge of art in its 
accepted sense. But investigation will show some strain of family or 
racial blood, some tradition of order, cleanliness, and appreciation of 
beauty to be the underlying cause of the child’s development. Na- 
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ture does not proceed by leaps, but rather by slow and even steps, 
whose traces are as discernible in the immaterial, as in the physical 
world, where they are imprinted in stone, the most imperishable of 
substances. The son of a gardener or of a joiner, the daughter of an 
expert laundress, may inherit ability, which on new surroundings, is 
translated into a new form of expression; for the school can do noth- 
ing but make active powers which already exist in the latent state. 

It is evident that the closest relations should exist between the 
home and the school, the one supporting and supplementing the ac- 
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tion of the other. But such a condition is far from prevailing, and 
can only be regarded as a distant ideal, toward which to direct our 
course. Still, the ideal is more than worthy of the attempt, and, al- 
though it be elusive at times, it always remains concrete and well- 
defined. ‘To-day, the average school room is far from being the 
place of beauty that it should and can be made; while the home, in 
too many cases, is but a whirling eddy of opposing currents of life, too 
confused, too unstable to serve as a place of development. Trained 
educators there must be in the schools, who have made a comparative 
study of systems, and are in position to recognize and to employ the 
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best. But these educators must be aided by the parents and elders of 
the children: persons who, although without great technical knowl- 
edge, more than compensate this lack by their interest and sympathy; 
who, so to speak, prepare for the educators the crude mental material 
which they are to shape into usefulness. And in both preparation 
and shaping much respect should be had for the material; no quality 
of it should be perverted, and no portion wasted, or lost. Enthusiasm 
should govern the work, and the system be made sufficiently elastic 
to fit individual children, whose faculties now, without the visible 
fault of any one concerned, sometimes are cramped, or again are 
strained to fit the merciless rack of a plan adapted to average cases. 
The more prosaic and positive studies must not be disturbed from 
the important place which they occupy in the school course, but room 
must also be made for art, as the most powerful means of beautifying 
life; as the means also of largely assuring the happiness of the men 
and women of to-morrow. But the most desirable results to be ob- 
tained from this study are not the ability to recognize the “historic 
styles,” the authorship of a statue or picture, or even the power to copy 
by pencil, brush, or modeling-tool more or less well, or yet to make 
attempts in original work. The best of all is the power to feel, to 
judge, to take advantage of simple means; through this power, de- 
veloped in the child, the poor home will become more cleanly, order- 
ly and attractive, the middle-class home less ugly, and the luxurious 
home more simple and refined in its elegance. The appreciation 
of art is not shown, as a recent French writer has well remarked, by 
having a few pictures upon one’s walls and a few bibelots upon one’s 
chimney-piece. For often the presence of such objects testifies to the 
lack of taste of their owners; while the real love of art is displayed in 
the choice of the form, color, and arrangement of the objects devoted 
to the daily uses of life. The eye insistently demands aesthetic grati- 
fication ; so the trained and experienced must select that gratification 
for the untrained and the undeveloped. Vigilant care constantly ex- 
ercised by parents and primary educators over their charges, can not 
fail to produce important results, growing out of what would seem 
to be trivial precautions. Instances of successes so obtained might 
be adduced in great number, if space allowed, but one case in point 
may be mentioned as a typical example. This occurs in a municipal 
ordinance of Florence, Italy, which provides for the preservation and 
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the education of the musical sense of the people by subjecting all in- 
struments to be played in the streets to a rigorous test of pitch. Such 
an illustration goes to prove that the success of an enterprise or object 
is furthered by carefully watching over that which is ordinary and of 
frequent occurrence; from this again the inference may be drawn that 
to attempt the extraordinary is not only to use means whose effective- 
ness is unassured, but it is also to bring those in whose behalf the 
measure is taken, in contact with the unfamiliar, and so to retard their 
progress. It can not be too strongly insisted that art for the child 
should consist in common things translated into pictorial terms; the 


essentials of the presentation being simplicity and correctness of prin- 
ciple. To offer to the child’s mind complexity of form: is like plac- 
ing before him an involved problem in mathematics, when he is bare- 
ly capable of adding and subtracting. To set before his eye false 
drawing and badly combined color is to vitiate his perception of beau- 
ty, as surely as his musical sense would be debased, were he habitually 
to listen to instruments falsely pitched and discordant one with an- 
other. 

To choose then expressions of art which shall at once gratify and 
develop the very young is a difficult task; since few masters have cre- 
ated from the child’s point of view, the same as comparatively few 
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writers have reached the child’s heart, and appealed simply and 
strongly enough to the developing imagination—that first of all fac- 
ulties to be awakened: stating the essential only, and leaving the detail 
to be supplied by the young mind, which struggles for experience, as a 
fledgling bird tries its wings in the inspiring air of spring. That 
which is simple in lesson, story, or picture, leaves, as it were, space 
which the childish mind can animate with dream-people and fanciful 
circumstance, constantly changing to suit its changeful moods; while 
that which is complex discourages the child from the first, repels him, 
and denies play to his imagination. 

The masters in art able successfully to portray children, have al- 
ways been and are now much less numerous than the corresponding 
writers; most of the portrait-artists, justly celebrated for their “fair 
children,” having presented solely picturesque external charm; while 
a painter like Mlle. Breslau, capable of sounding the soul of the child, 
of recording its bitter griefs and its ecstatic happiness, arises scarcely 
once in a generation. 

But these geniuses, although choosing children as their subjects, 
appeal to their equals in understanding and experience. They can, 
therefore, be understood as forming a larger class even than those 
who, from the child’s point of view, yet with a master’s power, deal 
with the things of art. 

Among these distinguished few, the French painter and illustrator 
Boutet de Monvel, occupies a unique place, which, it may be said in 
passing, is not one of his own choosing; his desires always pointing 
him toa more ambitious field of labor. And yet the Biblical ex- 
planation of the nearness of heart and treasure was never clearer and 
truer than in his case. His sympathy with children has been life- 
long, having been awakened in his early home, in which, as the eldest 
of an exceptionally large family, he was called upon to watch and 
tend, to direct and arbitrate. It is said that no irritable baby ever re- 
fused to be soothed by him, and that no older child ever denied his 
power to attract and amuse. He thus unites qualifications which 
come from the heart and can never be supplied by the intellect, to a 
high degree of technical skill, accompanied by that peculiarly French 
gift of “style,” which the rest of the world envies. This last, perhaps, 
is a result of subtile penetration into the essence of things, a seizure of 
what is characteristic and individual, a subordination of all else to the 
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one vital and personal principle. At all events, this would seem to be 
true in the case of Boutet de Monvel, whether we form our judgment 
from the study of his works, or accept his own recorded testimony, 
which, as a piece of art criticism, valuable to educators and students, 
is worthy to be widely known. In explanation of his methods as an 
illustrator, he has written: 

“Having at my disposition a means so limited (that of the pen), I 
have learned that there is one all-important element which we must 
seek in everything which we would reproduce, and which, for want 
of a more definite word, we may call the soul, the spirit, of the object 
represented. A rude stick, planted in the ground, has a particular 
character and interest of its own, and if we make of it a drawing 
which is commonplace, it is because we have failed to grasp its spirit. 
No other stick would have the character which belongs to this par- 
ticular one, and that which is true of the rude stick, applies the more 
as we ascend the scale of creation. This is the lesson taught me by 
the necessity of expressing much with the encircling line of the pen, 
and everything is there. In comparison with this sense of individual 
character in anything which we try to represent, all else is unimpor- 
tant.” 

Such clear statement of truth, expressed in the artistic language of 
line, forms no doubt largely the basis of the attraction residing for 
children in the art of Boutet de Monvel; since sincerity is always rec- 
ognized by them and its opposite quickly detected. Little critics, in. 
turning the pages of a picture-book illuminated in more senses than 
one by the designs of this master, feel that they are playing with real 
children: merry, mischievous, active and wilful—in all points like 
themselves. They see the spirit of childhood made visible in a few 
lines and touches, and they respond to it, as they would, were it mani- 
fested in actual life—in the street, the school, or the nursery—instead 
of being confined to the printed page. In the past, the child has been 
robbed of adequate representation in art, and it would now seem as 
if the French master and several of his contemporaries—among whom 
may be named the portrait artists, Sargent, Mlle. Breslau and Cecilia 
Beaux—had arisen to right a great share of the wrong. As we cast 
our glance over historic art and literature, we are surprised at the 
small part held in either by the child. Among the Greeks, with 
whom the idea of harmony reached a cult, child-life was simply an 
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imperfect stage of existence, in which the mind was immature and the 
body unsymmetrical. During the Middle Ages, the worship of a 
single Divine Child spread over the world, but in all His visible pre- 
sentations to the people He was given maturity and sadness of counte- 
nance as a symbol of coming suffering. In the art of the Renascence 
the child was a winged genius, a type without individuality, an orna- 
ment, pure and simple, scarcely more important than the bird figuring 
in the arabesque, or the flower in the garland. Della Robbia indeed 
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portrayed the bodies of children so truthfully that they appeared al- 
most capable of walking, but this was the work of the skilled anato- 
mist, comparable with that of a class of old Greek sculptors who ren- 
dered the human frame perfectly—bone, muscle and adipose—while 
they left the head without a mark of personality and equally well 
adapted to all statues of a single type. Perhaps Sir Joshua Reynolds 
may be noted as the first artist to seize and render the pathos of child- 
life; not as he expressed himself in “Penelope Boothby” and other 
portraits of children favored by fortune, but rather in his “Robinetta” 
and his “Strawberry Girl,” who show the pinch of poverty and the 
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want of love. Still, it remained for the age of kindergartners and so- 
ciologists, for the age of capital, with its sharp distinctions between 
working people and people of leisure, to understand, portray and ap- 
peal to the child. 

Among such artists none has embraced with a more sweeping, 
sympathetic glance all sorts and conditions of children than Boutet de 
Monvel. In his portraits he renders to the life the imperiousness of 
the household pet; sometimes veiling the tyrannical quality with soft 
persuasiveness, as he does in the full-length portrait of the toddling 
daughter of Mme. Réjane, the actress, in which a gesture of the 
chubby hand is more eloquent and accurate than a whole volume of 
detailed description. 

In his illustrations he is less cosmopolitan than in his portraits, and 
therefore consistent in his treatment; since it is said that racial char- 
acteristics tend to disappear in high life, while they persist with great 
tenacity among the people. The boys and girls of the illustrations 
are thoroughly French: the boys ranging through the entire scale of 
the gamin and the polisson,; the girls showing in the very outlines of 
their figures something of that patient endurance and submission 
which characterize the humbler daughters of France. But, if in 
spirit they are thus national and consequently somewhat restricted, as 
drawings, they pass all limits of style and mannerism, standing as 
models of action and expression stripped of superfluity, showing the 
utmost economy of means and the maximum of effect. If we examine 
only the picture-books illustrated by the French artist, we shall regard 
him as a master of comedy and caricature; but if we pass on to the his- 
tory of Jeanne d’Arc and the humble romance, “Xaviére,” we shall 
find him to be master of that sweet and simple pathos of rural life to 
which the French alone have the key. His spirit is revealed in the 
dedication of his Jeanne d’Arc, when he writes: 

“Open this book with reverence, my dear children, in honor of the 
lowly peasant girl who is her country’s patron saint, as well as its mar- 
tyr. Her history will teach you that in order to conquer, you must 
have faith in the victory. Remember this in the day when your coun- 
try shall have need of all your courage.” 

Once again it can not be too strongly insisted that M. Boutet de 
Monvel unites in himself the qualities of heart, brain and hand neces- 
sary to produce the master; consequently, that his drawings are fit to 
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be offered to children as their daily artistic food. They can not fail 
to be instructed by his faultless line, by his delicacy of execution, his 
vigor and grace. They will be unconsciously inspired by his ac- 
curacy and ease; interested and charmed by his indication of a turn of 
a head or wrist, by the way the little figures stand on their feet, march 
or dance. Older critics will observe, in order to discuss, the delicate 
outlines filled in with flat tones of color, sometimes subdued and deli- 
cate, at others, gorgeous in wealth of strong primary tones, and ap- 
plied with the precision and daring of a Japanese. But these fine 
points will not fail of their refining influence upon children, whose 
artistic sense, nourished and developed by such principles, will after- 
ward reject the false and the complex, in favor of this simplicity 
which is so difficult to attain, because it approaches perfection. Nor 
will the lessons be lost, even if they are presented in black and white; 
since the French illustrator adjusts his scale of light and shade so deli- 
cately that the absence of color is scarcely felt. 

In view of these qualities so admirably developed and so useful in 
an age when art is so necessary, we should be glad of the painful ex- 
periences described by M. Boutet de Monvel, when he writes: 

“T went from publisher to publisher in search of orders for illus- 
tration, but in vain. I was thoroughly discouraged, when I received 
a ‘Child’s History of France’ to illustrate. Afterward, came some 
work on a French edition of St. Nicholas. I had never before drawn 
or painted children, but I did then.” 

So, as in the majority of instances, the artistic success with which 
we are here concerned, grew out of pressing material needs; while 
certain exquisite qualities were developed under the requirements of 
mechanical reproduction, in allusion to which the artist again writes: 

“IT aimed at methods of drawing which should come out well 
when my pictures were printed. I advanced by a process of elimina- 
tion and selection. I came to put in only what was necessary to give 
character.” 

In the pursuit thus described, accuracy of line, strength, and style 
were early possessed by the illustrator, if they were not his already at 
the beginning of his struggle. But the one point which long con- 
quered him and still longer threatened his success, was his tendency 
to over-blacken his shadows, as was natural for a pupil of Carolus- 
Duran. Gradually, however, he freed himself from this, his great 
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fault, by the use of the light tones and the unaccented silhouettes de- 
manded in the printed reproductions of his drawings. 

At last, he stood apart, higher than any of his compatriots in a spe- 
cial field of work, interesting and fertile. Yet, with true human per- 
versity, he was not content. His aspirations were those of a portrait 
painter and mural decorator, in both of which capacities he has at- 
tained distinction, particularly in the latter, through his scenes from 
the life of Jeanne d’Arc, painted on the walls of the church at Dom- 





rémy, the Norman village which was the birthplace of the virgin mar- 
tyr. But it is always true that man proposes and God disposes. The 
mural paintings, sympathetically conceived, finely grouped and exe- 
cuted, the portraits of adults, remarkable for their grace and distinc- 
tion, will not be M. Boutet de Monvel’s highest claim to remem- 
brance; since that resides in his incomparable rendering of children 
and child-life from the point of view of the subjects represented: 
work executed with a simplicity, gratifying alike to the ingenuous 
whom elaboration does not yet attract, and to the experienced who 
have rejected it as useless and insignificant. 
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N the interest therefore of the art movement which would extend 
mural decoration to the school-room and the nursery, and for the 
reasons already advanced, a number of adaptations of the draw- 

ings of the French illustrator are here presented. As may be learned 
by comparison, four out of the five pictures are either only slightly 
changed from the originals, or are combinations of two drawings; 
while the remaining one is an original composition remotely sug- 
gested by a ship-frieze which occurs among the earlier drawings of 
the artist. 

The first decoration, intended for the walls of a school-room, is a 
fine example of what may be called constructive design. It is liter- 
ally built of lights and darks, and represents architecture as fully as if 
it were possessed of the three required dimensions. Its rhythm and 
balance resulting from a happy combination of the most simple ele- 
ments, produce upon the eye an impression similar to that experienced 
by the ear at the sound of a rich, full musical chord. Its structural 
qualities should be explained to the children whose school-room walls 
it may decorate, as an example of the economical use of artistic means. 

The second decorative scheme, equally appropriate to the home 
and the school, is intended as an elementary lesson in the development 
of the sailing vessel. Beginning at the right of the picture, one sees 
an outline model of the Viking boat, now preserved in the University 
of Christiania, Norway, and supposed to be similar to the one in 
which Leif Ericsson landed on the shores of New England, fully a 
thousand years ago. Its swelling keel, so made to increase the 
strength of the boat and its steadiness of motion, shows the beginnings 
of the yacht which, in its latest development, is seen at the end of the 
series, at the left of the door; the intervening vessels being the “Santa 
Maria” of Columbus, according to the model owned by the Spanish 
Government, and a merchant ship of the seventeenth century belong- 
ing to the Germanic marine guild, or Hansa. From these notes it 
will be seen that the forms employed are authentic, and, that in this 
case, truth lends its self easily to the picturesque. 

The soldier-frieze, only slightly changed from the Boutet de 
Monvel drawing, differs from the latter principally in showing sol- 
diers of various nationalities, instead of the original French figures. 
It proves that the humorous may reside in line alone, as may be 
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learned from the swinging rhythm of the feet, which needs no com- 
ment to excite the laughter of children. 

The sheep frieze, designed for a girls’ nursery, with its suggestion 
of quiet, and its elementary indications of different levels, will please 
the young occupants of the room, especially by its crude conventions 
of hill and valley, which are the same as they would adopt in their 
own drawings. 

The illustration chosen to complete the series is one in which the 
simple outlines are softened by the attitudes and gestures common to 
musicians. By reason of this variety and undulating quality, it is 
fitted to serve in a child’s bedroom, where it will invite that fixed at- 
tention which is conducive to rest and sleep. 
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WILLIAM MORRIS THE MAN. BY GEORGE 
WHARTON JAMES 


mu] 1 is to William Morris, beyond all question, that the world 
owes its recent awakening to the spirit which should animate 
alllabor. This man was one of the powerful prophets of the 
nineteenth century. His life was as truly an awakening as 
that of Peter the Hermit, and his influence strong for the 
welfare of humanity. 

Of William Morris, poet, teller of weird tales, illuminator, 
painter, decorator, church restorer, craftsman, socialist, reformer, we 
have had much and good writing—articles in magazines, pamphlets 
and books innumerable. 

Yet, except to a limited number, Morris, upon the human side, is 
almost unknown. It is, therefore, as a man that I now wish to pre- 
sent him. Necessarily I shall have to touch somewhat upon the va- 
ried work in which he was engaged, as no life can be considered apart 
from its labor; but I shall refer to it only as it serves to explain the 
personal character of my subject. 

The casual reader, looking over the list of Morris’s activities re- 
jects the idea of his being a simple man. And even critics have 
recorded that if he erred at all, it was because “in his eagerness to 
create the beautiful, he lost sight of the value of simplicity.” 

Yet I wish to show that his versatility, instead of being an evidence 
of complexity, is really a proof of his simplicity. For instance, he 
believed in the dignity of labor, and equally in the joy of the laborer, 
which can only exist when his work is artistic and beautiful. To give 
a practical codrdination of these two beliefs it was necessary for him 
to be artist or designer, and artisan or maker. Hence, he never de- 
signed a piece of work in his office that he could not go out into his 
shops and make. 

What was his need for going into business at all? To all outward 
appearence, none whatever. He was born well-to-do, and with care 
of his inherited fortune, he could have lived a life of luxury and ease. 
But he looked upon life much too seriously for that. Manhood with- 
out work was impossible, hence his determination to be an architect. 

It is interesting and instructive to see what led him to this decision. 
As a child he had ridden about the country, making rubbings of 
ancient brasses found in the old churches, and studying the buildings 
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Emma Lazarus, who saw Morris in 1886, thus describes 
him: “We saw framed against the black background of 
one of the upper windows, the cordial face and stalwart fig- 
ure of William Morris, clad in a dark-blue blouse. Before 
we had alighted he was at the gate to receive us, welcoming 
us with his great, hearty voice and warm hand-grip. ‘The 
idle singer of an empty day’ might sit for the portrait of his 
own Sigurd. He has the robust, powerful form of a Ber- 
serker, crowned with a tall, massive head, covered with a 
profusion of dark, curly hair plentifully mixed with gray. 
His florid color and a certain roll in his gait and a habit of 
swaying to and fro while talking, suggest the sailor or the 


yeoman, but still more distinctly is the poet made manifest 
in the fine modeling and luminous expression of the features. 
An indescribable open-air atmosphere of freedom and 
health seems to breathe from his whole personality.” 
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themselves; so that at sixteen years of age he was well versed in the 
archaeology of the neighborhood. He carried on these same studies 
at Marlborough, and his reading for the Church made him familiar 
with some of the finest descriptions of the ancient buildings of the 
world. Ruskin’s “Stones of Venice” had further awakened his love 
for architecture; his first holiday out of England was spent in Bel- 
gium and Northern France, where he fell in love with those poems in 
stone, the churches of Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, Amiens, Beauvais 
and Chartres; nearly four years he passed in Oxford with the wealth 
of its ancient buildings always in view; and, finally, he was roused 
by the destructions under the name of “restorations” in progress 
throughout the country, which, as a professional architect, he felt that 
he might have some slight influence to prevent. 

But before he left the University to become an architect’s appren- 
tice, the Brotherhood was organized, the life and power of which 
show better than any comment can do the real character of the lads 
who composed it. What the Brotherhood was is too well known to 
need explanation here, but I cannot refrain from commenting upon 
the difference in the spirit shown by him and his comrades from that 
of many of the young men and women in college to-day. How often 
do we find Morris’s earnest, all-absorbed spirit, his determination to 
profit by opportunities, his resolution to work for the highest and the 
best, and for that alone! 

In Morris, as a young man, there were certain qualities which 
challenged immediate attention. They were prominent features in 
his make-up which could not be overlooked. Of these things let us 
now take a careful survey, and see how they were manifested in his 
later life. These prominent characteristics are three in number, 
namely: he loved beauty, he loved humanity, and whatever he did he 
did intensely. His love of beauty is shown in everything that he did. 
He studied architecture because he loved the glorious old churches 
and other buildings of England and, later, of the world; he wrote 
poetry and did it well because he loved a beautiful story well told; 
all his craftsmanship came from this same devotion to the beautiful. 
As for his love of mankind, Canon Dixon, in speaking of the college 
days of the “set” to which he and Morris belonged, plainly states that 
this love of humanity was a passion in all of them: “We all had the 
notion of doing great things for man.” 
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In his relationship to his workmen, in his passionate pleas for true 
art as the only possible pathway to the happiness of the worker, 
finally, in his chivalric devotion to the cause of socialism, he justified 
his professions and practically laid down all selfishness at the shrine 
of his love for the downtrodden and distressed. 

And now, for a clearer comprehension of his life, let us look at the 
spirit of intensity he showed toward everything in which he became 
interested! ‘This intensity was instinctive and unconscious with him. 
He possessed it as achild. This is seen from the fact often noted that 
he never forgot, or confused with any other, a landscape, building, 
flower, or other object he had once seen. He was fond of certain 
athletic sports, chief of which was fencing with the single-stick. 
When he engaged in this exercise he was so impetuous that it was not 
an uncommon thing for a table to be placed between him and his 
opponent. 

Another characteristic manifestation of this intensity, and also a 
proof of his determination to respond quickly to the highest spiritual 
demands, was that, when he had lost his temper, had failed in some 
evident duty, he would beat his own head fiercely with his clenched 
fist, and deal himself vigorous blows, to “take it out of himself.” 

It was this intensity of nature which made him do everything de- 
cisively, whether well or ill. He burst into poetry suddenly, and 
when his work was read to his critical friends, they all pronounced 
it: “a thing entirely new, founded on nothing previous, perfectly 
original, whatever its value, and sounding truly striking and beauti- 
ful, extremely decisive and powerful in execution.” . . . “In my 
judgment,” writes one of them, “he can scarcely be said to have much 
exceeded it afterward in anything that he did.” 

This same spirit led him to do things thoroughly. As a lad of 
sixteen he visited a Druidical circle and took notes upon it. The 
next day he was told of something which he had not observed; so 
straight he went back, made new observations and secured the 
needed information. 

This positive directness led him to hate everything vague, whether 
in art, poetry, politics, architecture, color, or speech. It was this 
quality of mind which led him to resign his treasurership in the Na- 
tional Liberal League; to lose patience with the rich customer who 
came to see his “subdued” carpets; which compelled him to become 
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weaver, dyer, and cabinet maker. Vagueness, to him, was immoral. 
In later life he taught in one of his lectures: “Be careful to eschew 
all vagueness. It is better to be caught out in going wrong when you 
have had a definite purpose, than to shuffle and slur so that people 
can’t blame you, because they don’t know what you are at.” 

Such was his strong protest against lukewarmness. Yet, while 
believing in positiveness, he did not countenance obstinacy. This 
quality he showed even in his hesitations before uniting himself with 
the Socialist movement. Concerning this he wrote: “I am in rather 
a discouraged mood, and the whole thing seems almost too tangled to 
see through and too heavy tomove. Happily though, I am not bound 
either to see through it or move it but a very little way; meantime I 
do know what I love and what I hate, and believe that neither the 
love nor the hatred are matters of accident or whim.” This intensity 
of nature was further demonstrated in his great power of concentra- 
tion. He was able so to fix his attention upon a given subject as to 
master it in a time that to other men seemed impossible. For the mo- 
ment, the one subject completely absorbed and dominated him. Asa 
natural complement:to this faculty, he was gifted with versatility; 
for the latter is but natural capacity, made effective by concentration. 
Morris’s intense nature made this the simplest thing in the world. 

He was always sufficient to himself. Even as a boy at school he 
cared little for companions. How could a man so intense in his na- 
ture be sociable with men who were more interested in frivolities than 
intruth? The very intensity of his nature prevented such waste of his 
time. 

When a thing displeased him he showed it with characteristic 
vehemence. Once, as the director of a certain corporation, he was 
persuaded into wearing a silk hat; but at the end of his directorate, 
he walked rapidly home, put down his hat and, with evident pleasure, 
sat on it. 

Concerning his calm way of regarding his tempests when they 
were over, he writes in one of his letters: “I lost my temper in the 
dye-house for the first time this afternoon; they had been very try- 
ing, but I wish I hadn’t been such a fool; perhaps they will turn me 
out to-morrow morning, or put me in the blue-vat.” 

He was direct in speech. He did not aim at style or fine diction. 
Strong thought, strongly expressed, is what we find in him, and this 
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quality reveals a virile nature, ruled by essentials rather than by re- 
finement and culture which are secondary. In speaking of the bene- 
fits of a knowledge of the history of the Decorative Arts, he called his 
period “a time when we so long to know the reality of all that has hap- 
pened, and are to be put off no longer with the dull records of the bat- 
tles and intrigues of kings and scoundrels.” Here he uses a word 
which we all have felt, but have never cared to use. But he, with 
simple directness which values truth first, states it, in its force; so that 
the reader gains a new grasp upon the vanity of calling that “history” 
which deals mainly with the waste of human life and energy made by 
many of the rulers, statesmen, and warriors of Europe. 

As an example of his simplicity of statement I quote from his lec- 
ture upon “Art and Its Producers”: “Shall we pretend to produce 
architecture and the architectural arts without having the reality of 
them?” He then answered: “To adopt this plan would show that 
we were too careless and hurried about life to trouble ourselves 
whether we were fools and (very tragic fools) or not.” 

It was this spirit which made him obnoxious at times to those who 
did not understand him. Who is there that cannot understand his im- 
patience, when the lordly customer came to look at his carpets, and 
wanted the neutral colors which came from an unclean dye. “Are 
these all?” “Yes!” “But I thought your colors were subdued?” 
“Subdued? If you want dirt you can find it in the street!” And, 
turning on his heel, he left the astonished customer to find his way out 
of the shop. 

Morris was incorruptibly honest. He did not believe in “restor- 
ing” ancient churches, cathedrals, abbeys, castles and the like. He 
contended that they were too valuable as historic examples to be 
spoiled by meddling. If they were needed for actual use, it were 
better to build another structure, than ruin what should be the un- 
touched legacy of the past. One profitable branch of his business was 
the designing and making of colored glass windows, so often needed 
in the restoration of old buildings. Yet so inflexible was he in his 
principles that he refused many commissions, because he would not 
violate his conscience and, for pay, do the work which his artistic 
instinct told him was wrong. 

But it is particularly to his love for humanity, as shown in his 
never-ceasing efforts to dignify labor, and his passionate devotion to 
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the elevation of the laborer himself that I want now to call the atten- 
tion of my readers. 

With Morris the man was everything; convention, fashion, show 
nothing. The world was made for man, and everything must yield 
to his interests. Like Browning, Emerson and all the great poets and 
philosophers, the world meant nothing without man; therefore, he 
was alert to see that man got the best there is from the earth. 

When he saw his fellows slaving and toiling for a mere pittance, 
when he saw commercialism making of human beings nothing more 
than machines, and every good and noble thing in manhood sacrificed 
at the shrine of mammon, his very soul was roused to rebellion. See- 
ing the awful demoralization which possessed many of the working 
men of England, he sought, with characteristic energy, to discover the 
cause. His conclusion is summed up, practically, in one sentence: 
“Tf I were to spend ten hours a day at work I despised and hated, I 
should spend my leisure, I fear, in drinking.” 

He was about twenty-two years of age when the social condition 
of the lower classes forced itself upon his notice. It must be remem- 
bered that he was a ttue aristocrat, not in blood, but in education and 
feeling. Many a born aristocrat is a boor and snob, but here was a lad 
with all the sentiments and ideals which we associate with the term: 
“a part of his very nature.” Price—his student friend “Crom”— 
knew all the conditions and fe/t them, and, through his profound sym- 
pathy, Morris soon felt as he did. Here is what Price writes: 
“Things were at their worst in the forties and fifties. There was no 
protection for the mill-hand or miner—no amusements but prize- 
fighting, dog-fighting, cock-fighting, and drinking. When a little 
boy I saw many prize-fights, bestial scenes; at one, a combatant was 
killed. The country was going to hell apace... . We could not 
make short cuts to school without passing through slums of shocking 
squalor and misery, and often coming across incredible scenes of de- 
bauchery and brutality. I remember one Saturday night walking 
five miles from Birmingham into the Black Country, and in the last 
three miles I counted more than thirty lying dead drunk on the 
ground, nearly half of them women.” 

It is easy to see that when these facts fully entered Morris’s inner 
consciousness, his intense nature was awakened to action. Something 
must be done and done speedily. With the same impetuosity that 
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made him so powerful a reader, so fierce an opponent at single stick, 
so devoted a student of old churches, he plunged heart and soul into 
the work of social regeneration. And how nobly he rose to the need. 
It was nothing to him that others of his class stood by indifferent. He 
took upon himself, with sublime self-effacement, the burdens of the 
common people. There are at this time a simplicity, a dignity, a 
power in his words which make them intensely pathetic: 

“As I sit at my work at home, which is at Hammersmith, close to 
the river, I often hear go past the window some of that ruffianism of 
which a good deal has been said in the papers of late. As I hear the 
yells and shrieks, and all the degradation cast on the glorious tongue 
of Shakspere and Milton, as I see the brutal, reckless faces and figures 
go past me, it rouses the recklessness and brutality in me also, and 
fierce wrath takes possession of me, till I remember, as I hope I mostly 
do, that it was my good luck only of being born respectable and rich 
that has put me on this side of the window among delightful books 
and lovely works of art, and not on the other side and the empty street, 
the drink-steeped liquor-shops, the foul and degraded lodgings. 
What words can say what all that means? Do not think, I beg of you, 
that I am speaking rhetorically in saying that when I think of all this, 
this great country should shake off from her all foreign and colonial 
entanglements, and turn that mighty force of her respectable people, 
the greatest power the world has ever seen, to giving the children of 
these poor folk the pleasures and the hopes of men. Is that really im- 
possible? Is there no hope of it? If so, I can only say that civiliza- 
tion is a delusion and a lie: there is no such thing, and no hope of such 
a thing. 

“But since I wish to live, and even to be happy, I cannot believe it 
impossible. I know by my own feelings and desires what these men 
want, what would have saved them from this lowest depth of sav- 
agery: employment which would foster their self-respect and win the 
praise and sympathy of their fellows, and dwellings to which they 
could come with pleasure, surroundings which would soothe and ele- 
vate them; reasonable labour, reasonable rest. There is only one 
thing that can give them this, and that is art.” 

Morris saw that there was no alternative: either art must sweeten 
man’s labor, or labor will render man a machine. It is a fact not to 
be ignored that in all work in which man has no pleasure he has de- 
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generated. Ruskin’s aphorism is true: “Life without industry is 
guilt, industry without art is brutality.” This was the constant bur- 
den of Morris’s plea: “I wish specially to point out that the question 
of popular art is a social question, involving the happiness and misery 
of the greater part of the community.” Again: “Popular art has no 
chance of a healthy life, or, indeed, of a life at all, till we are on the 
way to fill up the terrible gulf between riches and poverty.” 

In the opening of his Sigurd the Volsung, Morris sets forth what 
to me is a poetic and ideal condition of labor: 


‘*There was a dwelling of kings ere the world was waxen old; 

Dukes were the door wards there, and the roofs were thatched with gold; 
Earls were the wrights that wrought it, and silver nailed its doors; 

Earls’ wives were the weaving women, queens’ daughters strewed its floors, 
And the masters of its song-craft were the mightiest men that cast 

The sails of the storm of battle adown the bickering blast.’’ 


Here is the dignity of labor presented with power. Here is the 
reality of poetry never better set forth. Morris was driven to his po- 
sition that we must make useful things beautiful by the stern necessity 
for work. “For man must work,” whether he will or not. Even 
though machines are invented for doing everything, and doing it in 
the simplest, quickest and least costly way, there is still work to be 
done which men must do one for another. How, then, shall this be 
accomplished? Grudgingly, slavishly, hatefully? Nay, let us find 
a better way; and that way, said Morris, is by putting art into it, and 
thus finding pleasure in doing it. 

“Time was when everybody that made anything made a work of 
art beside a useful piece of goods, and it gave them pleasure to make 
it. That is an assertion from which nothing can drive me; whatever 
I doubt, I have no doubt of that. And if there is anything in the busi- 
ness of my life worth doing, if I have any worthy aspiration, it is the 
hope that I may help to bring about the day when we shall be able to 
say: ‘So it was once, so it is now’.” 

For years he worked toward these ends, and it was in the hope of 
urging on the happy day he longed for, that he became a socialist. 
At first, he felt that only by a social revolution could the change come 
about, and the devotion he showed to this apparently hopeless cause is 
most pathetic. As he said: ‘‘I could never forget that in spite of 
all drawbacks my work is little else than pleasure to me; that un- 
der no conceivable circumstances would I give it up even if I 
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could. Over and over again have I asked myself why should not 
my lot be the common lot? My work is simple work enough; 
much of it, nor that the least pleasant, any man of decent intelli- 
gence could do, if he could but get to care about the work and its 
results. Indeed, I have been ashamed when I have thought of the 
contrast between my happy working hours and the unpraised, unre- 
warded, monotonous drudgery which most men are condemned to. 
Nothing shall convince me that such labor as this is good or necessary 
to civilization.” 

Many who have appreciated Morris on all his other sides have ex- 
pressed their utter disapprobation of his socialism, and their inability 
to understand why so clear minded a man should have entered into 
so endless a conflict with co-workers so crude, so quarrelsome, so in- 
adequate to the strife. 

I now wish to show that his socialism was but the result of a com- 
bination of three influences within him. These were his story telling 
faculty (the vividness of imagination), his high hopes for humanity, 
and his artistic desire to do well whatever he attempted. His sym- 
pathies were roused: he saw the wrongs, the inequalities, he felt the 
sorrows, the pangs of the downtrodden and oppressed; on the other 
hand he knew the possibilities of joy, and his imagination, cultivated 
by years of story-telling, saw a new social condition in which sorrow 
and injustice should be done away, and justice and joy should take 
their places. If it was an unattainable dream, it showed an almost 
mother-like love for that portion of humanity which could not help 
itself. God give us more such dreamers with such a spirit! The 
leaven of their work will result some day in a better state of society, 
when men, in deed, and not in name alone, shall be brothers. 

And did he fail in his socialistic dreaming? Ask all the dreamers 
of the past, who have seen visions of highest good for the race. Did 
Moses dream in vain? Did David and Cyrus and Julius Caesar and 
Stephen Langton and John Wycliff and Cromwell and George Wash- 
ington dream in vain? To the man who tries there is no such thing 
as failure either for himself, or his cause, 


‘*For thence,—a paradox 
Which comforts while it mocks, — 
Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail?’’ 


Even though it seemed to fail, Morris’s work for humanity suc- 
ceeded, is successful, and will continue to develop. 
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THE BORDER ANALYZED AS A DECORATIVE 
AGENT. FROM THE FRENCH OF A. GRAS- 
SET, TRANSLATED BY IRENE SARGENT 


|] THEORETICAL study of ornament can be very use- 
ful to the decorator; at the same time, it may interest 
the lay lover of art, by disclosing to him the laws of 
composition. It will further reveal all the difficulties 
which must be conquered by the designer. 

With the intention of fulfilling the valuable ends 
just mentioned, a selection of notes is here offered, drawn from an 
exhaustive preface written by M. Grasset for a volume of decorative 
borders recently published, which is destined to render the most 
important services to the public. 





GENERALITIES 


Every border serves to bound a plain or a wrought surface, in 
order to emphasize its general form. When, as upon a vertical wall 
—for instance, that of an apartment—the border runs only above, 
near the ceiling, and below, directly over the baseboard, the decora- 
tive feature serves as a modulation leading to the ceiling, at one 
extremity, and to the moldings at the other. But when a border com- 
pletely surrounds a surface, as, for instance, that of a dish, it empha- 
sizes not only the edges of this object, but it may further constitute its 
only ornament; becoming then a true frame. 

The elaboration of the border is made proportionate to that of the 
ground; the former part always exceeding the latter in richness, and 
often projecting itself upon a perfectly plain surface. 

Generally speaking, the border consists of three parts: first, the 
field destined to receive the ornament and occupying the greater part 
of the space; second, the listels, which are rectilinear bands, simple 
or multiple, limiting the field on either hand, in the direction of its 
length. The listels placed at the exterior boundary of the field are 
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FIGURE II 


more numerous, or more important, than those 
which define it against the ground, and take the 
name of talons. ‘The talons are also called galons 
when they themselves receive decoration. 

But borders are not always enclosed between 
listels, and, quite often, especially when they are 
executed in painting, their inner portion, contigu- 

ous to the ground, need not be limited by these bands of enclosure. 
In this case, the principal field upon which the ornaments are dis- 
played, is the background itself. Only, if this solution were accepted, 
the border would show a disagreeable thinness, unless the ornaments 
were thickly distributed. Therefore, a background is carefully pre- 
pared in a tone approaching that of the ornament, which gives the 
required effect of solidity. For it must not be forgotten that the prin- 


cipal essential of a border is to bound and to limit sharply. Now, 
experience has shown that when the background is light, the field of 
the border should be dark, and that when the ground is dark, the field 
of the border should be light. This is a truth more often misunder- 
stood than one would suppose possible, and not seldom a superb border 
fails to produce an adequate effect, because this principle has been 
ignored in its composition. 


FRIEZES AND VERTICALS 


An important question lies in the sharp distinction which must be 
made between borders and friezes. The latter, in general, possess 
horizontal elements only, and can not be turned about. In a frieze, 
the artist is at liberty to use his imagination; but, if the reproduction 
of the frieze is to be executed by mechanical means, the adjustment 
of the parts must be kept in mind, and the subject chosen must not be 
so striking that its frequent repetition becomes fatiguing. On the 
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contrary, it is preferable to adopt a certain similarity of surface, color, 
and effect, which scarcely reveals the recurrence of the motif at the 
point of juncture. 

Again, a distinction must be made between borders and verticals. 
As their name indicates, the latter can not be used except in a single 
vertical situation. Their composition precludes them from being set 
horizontally, or turned upside down. Their use, like that of friezes, 
is limited, and they can not be repeated in a great number of mechan- 
ical reproductions, except in the case of the walls of a room which, 
having a plain surface, may be decorated at fixed distances. These 
perpendiculars should be accompanied, at top and bottom, by one or 
two special borders with a defining listel or a joining motif deter- 
mining, in this instance, the width of the intervening spaces. 
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FIGURE Ill 


INDETERMINATE BORDERS 


If friezes and perpendiculars are subject to no other conditions 
than those which have just been indicated, it is otherwise with the 
border. The latter, playing a more modest and more usual part, ful- 
fils its best use when it may be placed equally well, above or below, at 
the right or the left; having these characteristics, it may be called an 
indeterminate border. 

The composition of borders of this class is restricted in possi- 
bilities, although it can be effected in several ways: first of all, by the 
simple repetition of the same, or similar motifs, having no direction; 
but a very definite balance may be obtained by the alternation of 
equal motifs, if their axes are perpendicular to the two edges of the 
border, and if the motifs are symmetrical upon these axes. However, 
the motifs are not necessarily attached to the listels which limit the 
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field, and it is possible to em- 
ploy systems of juxtaposed 
and alternate curves having 
no connection with the lis- 
tels. Further, use can be 
made of a waved line, in the concaves of which may be 
placed motifs having no top or bottom; or an all-over 
pattern may be employed, set in an order which is exactly 
repeated, as is shown in Figure VII. It is seen that the 
axes must always be perpendicular to the length of the border; then, 
the motifs placed upon the line B. C. (the axis) will be cut into two 
equal parts; the whole design being contained in the triangle 
A.B.C. A good example of reversible border occurs in Figure I., 


in which the floral design is equally effective, if it be turned top down- 
ward. 


FIGURE IV 
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CONTINUOUS ALTERNATING 
BORDERS is 
Next to the borders S < ; ; 


which we have just noted, 


alternating designs are the 
most practical, for the exact 
alternation of the motifs 
gives them a perfect equilibrium in a direction in which they appear 
to proceed, or rather, to run. 

If we consider regular and equal motifs placed upon oblique axes 
parallel to each other, their alternation will be perfectly balanced. 
These motifs would produce a reversible border, if the inclination of 
the axes did not occur in an opposite direction for the vertical and for 
the horizontal border; and, further, if account being taken of the 
exterior of the surface so bordered, the motifs were not ascending on 


the right, and descending 

oY v .- on the left, or vice versa, as 
FAY DY/PPRD is often the case. 

+ a Contrasted oblique axes 


will give the same re- 
sult, whether the lines are 
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FIGURE V 


FIGURE VI 
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straight oa curved. (As an 
example of the first condi- NU 

tion, see Figure XI.) In the JINX 

balance of a subsequent fig- Wye 

ure, there is noticeable a line 

or movement, of which the © amin 

festoon is a type. (Figure 

IX.) This line can be materially absent, and yet make its presence 
felt beneath very thick ornaments, composed simply of alternate 
motifs. 

In borders of this kind, if the listels are equal and there is no 
talon, it will be possible to place them at the right and the left of the 
space to be framed, under the form of ascending motifs having the 
same direction. The two horizontal directions may then be the same, 
or they may be opposite, as is indicated in Figure XIV. 

To a certain degree, 
these alternating borders 


eS v v may be made similar to 
; those of the reversible class, 
» & if care be taken to balance 


the principal elements up- 
ward and downward; the 
attachment only of the mo- 
tifs will then proceed in a non-reversible direction, and the less visible 
the attachment, the more available will be the border. Thus, if in 
Figure III., the upper border is a good example of alternation, we 
must not forget that it demands a symmetrical opposing motif, because 
of a black ground filled above and exteriorly to the left. But noth- 
ing would be easier than to treat the other side similarly, so as to be 
able to place the design horizontally or vertically, without having 
recourse to its symmetrical correspondent. In the case of a border 
upon paper hangings, it 


would be easy to turn it up- 

side down, upon its axis or 7 

axes, in the middle of the 

panel to be bordered, and 


thus to obtain a perfectly 
balanced effect. meneee 

















FIGURE VIII 
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Alternating borders can 
therefore have their motifs, 
either grafted upon the two 
listels, as in Figure XII., 
or formed of juxtaposed 
curves (Figure VI.), or again, of modulated curves ( Fig- 
ure VIII.). But it is preferable to dissimilate as much 
as possible the course of the movement, in order that the 
design may be easily reversible. (Figure XIII.) 


FIGURE X 


UNILATERAL BORDERS 


Beside alternating borders, there are unilateral designs which in 
themselves form a characteristic division. Of the latter two prin- 
cipal classes may be distinguished: those which, composed like the 
alternating borders, vary the alternated motif, and offer balance suffi- 
cient to make them easy to use; and those in which the two borders 
differ greatly in importance and composition. The latter are 
reversed to the right, if they run to the left; but the effect may be 
corrected by the addition of opposing motifs. 

A large proportion of unilateral borders may be reversed without 
injury to the design, upon condition that the side destined to edge the 
ground be always turned toward the latter. But, as borders are not 
always applied to vertical walls, there are cases in which a unilateral 
design is not only permissible, but rather required, as is true of bor- 
ders upon plates, tables, table-cloths, and the like. 

If the unilateral border becomes such that it can be placed only in 
a single position, it is then a frieze properly speaking, and re-enters 
the class first treated in the present article. 


DIAGONAL BORDERS 


True diagonal borders are less frequently used than others, and 
are designed especially for 
execution in painting (Fig- 


ure XV.). In such render- * 
ing, the stencil pattern can % 
be reversed for a diagonal . 


border having an opposite 
direction. But the inclina- FIGURE XI 
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tion must be the same, for if 
there is a vertical motif, as 
in Figure XV., this condi- 
tion becomes necessary; but 
if, on the contrary, the mo- 
tif is composed of a single 
pattern, the inclination, as 
well as the inversion, is ineffective. But all alternating borders 
may be used as diagonal patterns: the latter being specialized only 
by the presence of vertical mot#fs. 











FIGURE XII 


CIRCULAR BORDERS 


Any straight border can be easily adapted to a circle by a change 
which slightly contracts its inner side. A necessary precaution is to 
establish the whole number of divisions within which each motif or 
unit will be contained, and if there are alternating borders, there must 
be an even number of divisions; so that the adjustment may be 
normal, unless the two alternating motifs are contained in a single 
division. This observation has its usefulness, when both sides of a 
stencil plate are used. It must be noted also that each circular sur- 
face to be bordered, requires a stencil-plate adapted to its radius. 


ANGLES 


The question of the angle is one of the most difficult existing in the 
entire subject of borders. The problem varies, according as the 
border is composed of two separate designs, symmetrical one with the 
other, or again if it be simple, and run in a single direction. The 
first problem is very easy to solve; the second is much more difficult, 
but, at the same time, of much greater commercial importance. 

A principle resulting from experience, requires that the angle 
motif of a border be more important than that of the running por- 
tion, and that the angle 
be accentuated exterior- 
ly: a precaution without 
which the border would 
have no character. 

In commercial designs 
which demand economy FIGURE XIII 
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of drawing, the problem becomes somewhat difficult. If we con- 
struct a regular motif upon an oblique axis, in an alternating or a 
unilateral border, there will be a difference in the breadth of the back- 
grounds which separate the motifs of the border from the ornament 
of the angle, as is shown in Figure X., in which the void H is noted 
as larger than the void G, and the angle motif no longer appears to 
belong to its border. The best means to employ is to incline the move- 
ment of the supports of the angle motif in the same direction as those 
of the running border, attempting to provide the angle with motifs 
proportionately stronger and more numerous (Figure IV.). 

It is useless to formulate any rules concerning borders without 
fixed direction, since they can be cut at any point between two units 
of design; the only essen- 
tial condition being that 
similarity of form shall 
exist between the angle- 
motif and the units of the 
sides. An observation ap- 
plicable to all borders, 
concerns especially those 
showing an ornamented 
background, the which 
must adjust itself also to 
the background of the 


NOS A AGS 
H% GG GOGILY angle, without leaving 
the juncture visible. 


In designs subjected to mechanical reproduction, sometimes a spe- 
cial case occurs. This is when the ground and the border are woven 
separately to be adapted to each other in different lengths and widths. 
In this case, if the border is very ornate and quite broad, it will be 
composed of two principal and different motifs, repeated at short and 
regular intervals, and arranged so as to adjust themselves together at 
an angle of forty-five degrees; thus forming a new motif composed of 
the two halves of the other two. The place of the motifs is regulated 
by the width of the breadths of the background material, which can 
include one or several, and the adjustment of the angle is thus always 
exact. These two motifs can be designed with the greatest freedom, 
on condition that a line at an inclination of forty-five degrees, in a 
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direction symmetrical for each of them and bisecting them, allows a 
perfect adjustment. The background will be occupied by running 
ornament subjected to the same rule. Here, the limited space at our 
disposal forbids us to establish an exact formula regulating the dis- 
tance between the two motifs; but the beautiful antique oriental 
borders, composed of large animal motifs, are the best models from 
which modern art can seek its inspiration, although it must express 
itself in new formulas. Further, in antique art, which 

has produced so many marvels, we find splendid 

examples of borders in which all the principles 

which we have barely indicated, attain full 

development. For this reason, any de- 

signer wishing to create something 

comparable with the old work, 

must have studied the 

latter thoroughly and 

patiently sought 

the beauty 

contained 


like of 

which can 

notspring 

full-grown from 

the brain of the great- 

est genius. Thus in orien- 

tal borders, always very simple 

, in principle, and, for the most part, 

FIGURE XV belonging to the alternating system, we 

note the use of a festoon rather simple in detail with somewhat wide 

motifs which cross at the curves and prevent a too easy reading of the 

plan. When these motifs are derived from animal forms, viewed 

from the long side of their silhouette, the directions of their lines are 
put in opposition, in order to produce a satisfying balance. 

Beyond this richness, there remains a more modest field to be culti- 

vated. This is that of pure ornament, too much abandoned to-day 
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for exact natural forms, which quickly weary us, because they permit 
no play of fancy. These considerations appear very ambitious for 
simple borders, but they apply to all departments of decorative art. 

Finally, a fact plain to all decorators must here be noted: namely, 
that a design must be accurately adapted to the material in which it is 
executed. For example, decorative glass, incrustation, repoussé, 
require numerous “simplifications”; while sculpture and painting 
demand enrichment; stamping and weaving require strict conditions 
of execution and economy for a repetition of the same motifs; while 
the sculpture of frames and tapestry-weaving allow a variety limited 
only by the proper balance of lines and of motifs. 

The tapestries of the Renascence period and of the seventeenth 
century have bequeathed us the finest borders ever designed, and it 
would be difficult to surpass their sumptuous effects. These borders 
are often composed of great garlands of flowers, mingled with the 
most pleasing ornament; at other times, the flowers are mingled with 
figures, which form motifs at the angles. But always there is observ- 
able a regular repetition of the same masses in which all the details 
are different, while the centers, above and below, are occupied by 
special motifs designed to receive inscriptions. It is evident that, if 
such borders can serve as models for painted decoration, they are not 
adaptable to industrial purposes. 

The subject which we have here treated is susceptible of ample 
development, but in the present article we have taken but a succinct 
glance at the laws governing the composition of borders; limiting 
ourselves to the most essential cgnditions. , 

—From Art et Décoratiin, for November, 1904. 
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THE PEWTER-CRAFT. % BY RANDOLPH I. 
GEARE 


1|.N colonial days, household utensils of pewter ware were in 
common use in this country, and perhaps would still be, but 
for the introduction of cheap forms of pottery, glass, Ja- 
panned iron, etc. Britannia metal, too, and German silver, 
are also in part responsible for the general disappearance 
of pewter ware. In Japan, pewter objects were made as 
early as the eighth century, and the first record of the industry there 
is referable to the reign of the Empress Shotoku, at which time pewter 
vases and other objects were made from native tin. Still more an- 
cient was the introduction of pewter into China, although the actual 
date is not known. In England, France, Germany, and Switzerland, 
the pewter industry rose to its highest importance during the four- 
teenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and even as early as the time 
of the Plantagenets, pewter chalices were used in some of the English 
churches. 

Before considering the early history of this industry in England 
and the European countries, where it undoubtedly reached its great- 
est importance, a glance at the introduction of the manufacture of 
pewter objects into the United States may be of interest. It hap- 
pened at the time when wooden ware was in common use here, and 





‘this it largely displaced, although not a few handsome pieces are still 


to be found in New England country houses. Their number would 
doubtless be much larger, had it not been for the discovery that new 
pewter is much improved by mixing the metals of which it is com- 
posed with a certain amount of old pewter which, therefore, has al- 
ways commanded a high price. ; 
In the seventeenth century, there was a considerable exodus of 
English pewterers to this country, conspicuous among whom were 
Richard Graves, who established himself in Salem, Massachusetts, 
and Henry Shrimpton, who afterward became one of the prominent 
merchants of Boston. The Massachusetts colonists gave employment 
to these craftsmen, whose number increased steadily until the War of 
the Revolution, when the importation of Oriental and English china, 
and stoneware soon began to tell upon the pewter industry. All kinds 
of objects had been made from pewter, including cans for holding 
beer and cider, basins, cisterns, and ewers for parlors, etc. Candle- 
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sticks of pewter were common, too, while “savealls” were made of 
both pewter and iron. Many of the colonists used pewter salt-cellars, 
spoons, plates, platters, and porringers. 

The popularity of pewter in those days, is further evidenced by 
the fact that men occupying high positions often became noted for 
their collections of pewter ware. Thus Washington’s mess-chest and 
camp outfit contained a number of pewter articles; Governor Brad- 
ford of Massachusetts left to his heirs fourteen pewter dishes and thir- 
teen platters, three large and three small plates, a pewter candlestick 
and a pewter bottle. Governor Benedict Arnold, of Rhode Island, 
and Mr. Pyncheon, of Springfield, Massachusetts, made special be- 
quests of their pewter plates and dishes, some of which were elabo- 
rately lettered and marked with armorial devices. The New Eng- 
land churches frequently made use of communion services of pewter, 
and the Essex Institute in Salem still possesses such a set, in four pieces, 
which was said to have been in use as early as 1685, in the Marble- 
head Church. We also read that in 1729 the First Church of Han- 
over, Massachusetts, bought and used for many years a full service, as 
well as a “christening basin” of pewter. Some of these pieces are 
still preserved as relics; while the tankards, which have been silver- 
plated, are said to be in use to this day. In colonial times, and later, 
pewter dishes and plates were jealously cared for, and housewives 
took particular pleasure in keeping them brightly polished, which 
they did by rubbing them with “horsetails” (Equisetum), or “scour- 
ing rush,” until they shone like fine silver. The descendants of some 
of the oldest families have preserved their pewter articles among the 
most cherished ornaments of the kitchen and dining-room. In an 
old homestead in Shrewsbury, Massachusetts, the greatest treasures 
which it contains are cupboards and dressers full of pewter dishes. 

In olden times, pewter was hammered, spun, or cast into shape. 
The molds were of brass or gun metal, very carefully fitted, massive, 
and costly. ‘The metal was poured directly into them, as in the case 
of lead or zinc. If hollow castings were required, the mold was re- 
versed before the metal became chilled through. What was still 
molten, ran out, leaving a cavity in the interior of the casting, just as 
in French art-zinc work. The surface of the casting needed no 
touching except where it was to be left plain and bright, and then it 
was turned on a hand-lathe and burnished. Afterward, the castings 
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UPPER FIGURE: PEWTER SALVER ; 


EMBOSSED WITH MEDALLIONS CONTAINING ALLEGORICAL PER- 
SONAGES REPRESENTING THE FOUR ELEMENTS 


AND THE SCIENCES; ‘‘ TEMPERANTIA,”” A 
SEATED FIGURE ON A RAISED MEDALLION, IN THE CENTER; BY F. BRIOT, SIXTEENTH CENT- 
URY. OBJECT NOW IN SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 


LOWER FIGURE: PEWTER PLATEAU; ENGRAVED IN THE CENTER WITH 


THE ROYAL ARMS ENCIRCLED 
BY THE GARTER, WITH SUPPORTERS, AND THE 


INITIALS ‘‘C. R.’” BENEATH IS THE ROYAL 
MOTTO, AND THE INSCRIPTION, “‘VIVAT REX, CAROLUS SECUNDUS, BEATI PACIFICI, 1662,”’ 
RUNS ROUND. OBJECT OF ENGLISH ORIGIN, AND NOW IN SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 
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UPPER OBJECT: MATCHLOCK (SNUFFERS OF PEWTER), USED AT CLEAN DRINKING MANOR, 
MARYLAND, DURING THE REVOLUTION. MIDDLE TIER: PEWTER POT AND PITCHER, 
USED BY SAMUEL CHASE, JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT AND A SIGNER 
OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. LOWER TIER: PEWTER 
TRAY, DECANTER HOLDER, AND TANKARD, USED AT CLEAN 

DRINKING MANOR, DURING THE REVOLUTION 
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were usually hammered over, to improve their general appearance 
and to toughen the metal. Spun, hammered and embossed pewter, 
is, however, no longer produced except in the quality of Britannia 
metal. 

It was in hammering pewter that the genius of the workman found 
its best expression, and some of the most highly decorated specimens 
were probably produced in this way; e. g., the celebrated Gloucester 
candlestick, made in the twelfth century, and now on exhibition in the 
British Museum; a superb dish made for Henri III, now in the 
Louvre collection; the salver and flagon with medallion portraits of 
Augustus of Saxony, etc. 

As later, in the New England colonies, so in old England, and in 
continental Europe, pewter was extensively used for church vessels 
and other ecclesiastical purposes. There is a record, dating from 
Merovingian times, of a pewter canopy over the figure of a saint 
in St. Vincent’s Church, on the Garonne; while Gregory of Tours 
mentions a basilica roofed with pewter. In the Convent of the 
Holy Cross, at Erfwith, Saxony, there were found, as far back as 
1470, one hundred and fifty pewter amphorae, seventy cups, jugs, 
porringers, etc.; and, at St. Cyr, two hundred pewter amphorae, with 
a number of flagons and tankards. Even organ pipes were not infre- 
quently made of pewter, and an old record, dated 1481, states that in 
one instance fourteen thousand five hundred pounds of the alloy were 
thus utilized. 

In France, the working of pewter as an art-craft dates back to the 
time when Jules Bratteau and others began the production of their 
beautiful plaques, coffee-sets, canisters, flagons, etc. In Germany, 
excellent work was done in pewter, including engraved work and 
etching with the niello effect, which consists of cutting the design in 
the metal and afterward filling the incised places with a black alloy. 

In the sixteenth century, the use of pewter spread to the homes of 
the middle classes, although its employment for fashionable ware 
also does not seem to have diminished; as evidenced by the fact that, 
in 1575, the Archbishop of Canterbury possessed “eighteen score and 
ten pounds of pewter vessels in the kitchen, in jugs, basins, porringers, 
sauce-boats, pots, and nineteen candlesticks; also pewter measures in 
the wine cellar, eight pewter salts in the pantry at Lambeth, and two 
garnishes of pewter, with spoons, at Croydon.” It would seem al- 
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most as if the flavor of wine must have been improved by coming in 
contact with pewter—so generally was it used in that connection; at 
any rate, these worthy dignitaries of olden times would appear at least 
to have had no aversion to drinking from vessels made of this alloy. 

The early history of pewter discloses some very curious and inter- 
esting facts. The skilled artisans employed in manufacturing pewter 
ware were not only anxious to produce the best results for their own 
sake, but were specially protected by municipal enactments, which 
also served to prevent fraud in the composition of the alloy, as well 
as to check the execution of inferior work. As early as 1348, ordi- 
nances existed in England, permitting the use of only two qualities of 
pewter; the first of which was called “finite,” and contained “as much 
brass as the tin of its own nature will take.” Of this kind were made 
the porringers, salt-cellars, platters, pitchers, cruets, and other articles 
which were “squared or ribbed.” The second quality consisted of 
tin, with about twenty per cent. of lead, and this was used for pewter 
plate. Occasionally other metals beside lead were mixed with tin 
to produce pewter: such as zinc, bismuth, copper.and antimony. So 
careful was the Mayor of London in protecting this important indus- 
try, that no pewter goods could be brought into that city until they 
had been assayed, and, in 1450, an exact weight was assigned to all 
the principal kinds of pewter vessels. In 1503, an act of Parliament 
was passed prohibiting the sale of pewter outside the premises of a 
pewterer, except in open market, and it was necessary that every piece 
should have the maker’s personal mark. Of course, infringements 
of these ordinances occurred sometimes, which led to the appointment 
of wardens to search for defective wares. 

In the reign of Henry VIII, statutes were enacted forbidding the 
importation of pewter, and no foreigner was allowed to practise the 
trade in England; nor were English pewterers allowed to exercise 
their calling abroad, upon pain of alienation. Under later sov- 
ereigns, each maker of pewter was obliged to deliver to the “master” 
a private mark, which was impressed upon a plate kept in the hall of 
the Pewterer’s Company, and with this mark all his wares were 
stamped. By a later ordinance (1575), every one who aspired to be 
a master pewterer was obliged to make, within the space of a week, 
“a quart ewer on a foot, a dish about four pounds in weight, and a 
pitcher holding four or five pots, bearing a written snatch or proverb.” 
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Moreover, silversmiths were prohibited from working in pewter, and 
vice versa, and, until 1650, it was even unlawful to plate with silver 
or gold any objects made from the baser metals; and, after that date, 
pewter objects covered with silver or gilding, had to be specially 
marked, in order to prevent their being placed on the market as speci- 
mens of the precious metals. 

In some cities in France the quality of the pewter ware was so 
jealously guarded by the authorities that pewterers were not allowed 
to work at night, for fear that artificial light might prevent first-class 
results. Fines were imposed for the employment of unauthorized 
alloys, and the use of leaden imitations was also punishable. 

It is thus evident that the pewter craft was, for centuries, one of 
considerable dignity and importance, and was carried on for the 
production of genuine works of art and not merely for objects of 
household utility. Although the industry has never been revived to 
its former extent, and possibly never will be, yet there are signs of a 
revival of some of the lesser arts, including the pewter craft, if we 
judge by the present demands of the public and by the fact that in 
some countries, espetially England, societies are now being organized 
to encourage the production of artistic objects in metals by means of 
hand-work. 


In the valley of the Peguitz, where across Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint 


broad meadow-lands old town of art and song, 
Rise the blue Franconian mountains, Nu- Memories haunt thy pointed gables, like 
remberg, the ancient, stands. the rooks that round them throng. 


Here, when Art was still religion, with a 
simple reverent heart, 

Lived and labored Albrecht Diirer, the 
Evangelist of Art. 


Everywhere I see around me rise the won- And above cathedral doorways saints and 
drous world of Art; bishops carved in stone, 

Fountains wrought with richest sculpture By a former age commissioned as apostles 

standing in the common mart; to our own. 
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TWO CALIFORNIA HOUSES DESIGNED BY 
MYRON HUNT AND ELMER GREY 


M\HE houses here illustrated from the designs of Myron 
Hunt and Elmer Gray, are pleasing examples of domes- 
tic architecture suited to the climate and landscape of 
California. They give the impression of having been 
planned for comfort, with no solicitude for display; 
~ while not the least of their attractions lies in the free use 
made in them of structural elements: arches, toure//les and dormer 
windows, not combined into “styles,” but employed for the advantages 
of light, air and view, in response to the same needs which originally 
called them into existence. 

In view of the beautiful region represented, it is to be regretted 
that the color of the building materials is lost in reproduction; that 
the luminous quality of the atmosphere must be absent from the pic- 
tures and the strong accent of the gables and roof-lines consequently 
diminished. But yet the character of the designs and the suggestive 
manner of their execution would indicate semi-tropical surroundings, 
even if the palms and cypresses were omitted from the landscape. 

The house at Pasadena has a satisfying quality, which fixes the eye 
and does not allow the mind to wander away and wish that it were 
different. The terrace with its ample pavement, the brick walls of 
enclosure with their sweeping concave lines of ascent, the boldly 
projecting bay, the sharp angles of the dormer windows, so harmoni- 
ous in the architectural scheme, and in some mysterious way so ap- 
propriate also to the natural scenery—all these features invite the 
attention of the mere picture-lover, while they can not fail deeply to 
interest those who have in mind to build homes in California. In the 
house at Pasadena, with its wide openings upon a luxuriant and 
highly-colored scene, one can imagine the joy of living to be as great 
as upon the Riviera. 

The remembrance of the Franco-Italian coast is still more vivid in 
the house at Montecito, by reason of its important arcades and terrace, 
although, as it has been indicated, the resemblance is one produced 
by necessity rather than by imitation. Here certain details of the 
Mission Style have been incorporated into the building with happy 
effect and to serve practical ends; moreover, without that emphasis 
which is but another name for affectation. 
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SOME RECENT EXAMPLES OF GORHAM SIL- 
VERWARE 


T is often remarked that no interest attaches to the way in 
which a thing is produced; that here the only question of 
moment is the value of the thing accomplished. But this 
statement, although it would be accepted by a large propor- 
tion of the persons who might be questioned as to its truth, 
still contains an element of ruthlessness which wounds the 

sensitive. The care, the struggles, the methods undertaken to assure 
success—these certainly should claim the attention of one who ex- 
amines with enthusiasm a beautiful work of art or of handicraft. 
And such attention and interest are more frequently and freely lent 
than would at first appear. Interest (perverted and degraded in- 
deed) in the personality lying behind work and deed, is responsible 
for the vulgar display of portraiture which, beginning in the daily 
prints, has risen to higher places whence, a few years since, it would 
have been rigorously excluded. A much more legitimate and intel- 
ligent interest causes the biographies of discoverers, inventors, artists, 
and craftsmen to hold a high rank among favorite books on the lists 
of public libraries. 

To take a single case in illustration of the delight afforded by a 
biography, we may cite that of Benvenuto Cellini, whose exquisite 
works, preserved for hundreds of years in museums, acquire a new 
vitality, when we come into communication with the spirit of the man 
who made them. Such sentiments and eagerness, partly of the mind 
and partly of the senses, are necessary in every life as elements of in- 
spiration. But it is also essential to study calmly and critically the 
means employed by honest and wise effort to attain well-founded rep- 
utation and the material fortune dependent upon it. A prominent ex- 
ample of the latter class resides in the history of the Gorham Com- 
pany, the American silversmiths, whose recent honors at St. Louis 
have once more recorded a stage in the progress which they have made 
without interruption for three-quarters of a century. 

As may be determined by any one acquainted with the barest facts 
of their enterprise, the secret of their success lies in their steadfast 
liberal policy, as well as in the economy of effort, evidenced in their 
system of forming the body of their officers through the successive ad- 
vancement of capable employees. 
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GORHAM SILVERWARE 


The individual part and the working of each of these factors offer 
interesting subjects of study. Liberality, ever a proof of intelligence 
in the one who exercises it, has always been shown by the Gorham 
Company, in the attitude of its officers tothe spirit of the times, as 
well as toward those who serve them as designers and workmen. The 
controllers of this now highly important corporation have always felt 
that if they wished to gain the reward of faithful public service, they 
must be receptive to such impulses of the times as seemed to make for 
progress. For example, in the conflict between handicraft and ma- 
chinery they have judged it safest to pursue a middle course; con- 
demning the abuse of mechanical processes, yet, at the same time, 
favoring the economy of physical effort, which frees the mind of the 
artisan from small anxieties, and allows it leisure in which to devise 
new methods and to develop new ideas of beauty. They recognize 
that to return to primitive methods is not merely an affectation but a 
wrong, a sure means of lessening the power of expression; that in 
order to produce work which shall realize modern times as perfectly 
as the guild and handicraft work represented the spirit of the old 
times, processes must be rapid and perfect, else the age of science and 
invention is falsified. 

Another equally important evidence of a liberal policy occurs in 
the hospitality shown to the art-ideas of many and varying schools and 
nationalities. Indeed, the workshops of the Gorham Company have 
been characterized as a school of freedom, open alike to the artist who 
comes as a teacher from old-world studios, and to the untried youth 
who enters as an experimentalist; his sole recommendation consisting 
in his desire to produce something beautiful. But here again discrim- 
ination is used by the controllers of the enterprise. The men of repu- 
tation who are chosen as collaborators are such as are above all nar- 
rowness and fanaticism, such as pursue their work according to gen- 
eral principles, rather than in obedience to fixed styles; while the in- 
experienced and uninstructed are afforded all the advantages of a 
thorough school, in practical teaching and in the means to study the 
best examples of historic art in replica or in plates. Ina word, it may 
be said that no attempt is made to dictate expression, when once abil- 
ity, in either active or latent state, has been discovered in the work- 
man who desires to create. To study thoroughly, but never to imi- 
tate, is the one lesson impressed upon al! those who work with brain 
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GORHAM SILVERWARE 


or with hand, in these largest silver smithing workshops of the world. 
Finally, the spirit of liberality is again evidenced, although in a new 
sense by the recent establishment of workshops in New York City, as 
a tendency to correct a too great centralization of effort, and upon the 
principle that monopoly in any form is dangerous; that competition 
even among associates, provided that it be friendly, is healthful and 
productive of good. 

This scheme, judged by the more conservative members of the 
Company as containing an element of danger to the cohesiveness of 
the organization, was advocated by Mr. Edward Holbrook, the Presi- 
dent, whose views have already been justified by results. But here, 
as in other questions of policy, the intuitive sense of this officer has 
guided him aright. Foresight such a practical quality can not be 
called. In this instance, it is no inspiration, but rather judgment de- 
duced from repeated experience; a reasoning faculty slowly and sol- 
idly developed with the same patience that is exhibited by the bee in 
building her cell. 

Through the mention of this act of policy and of its author, we 
make allusion to the other element which, joined to a spirit of liber- 
ality, has occasioned the great successes of the Gorham Company: that 
is, the system regulating the advancement of capable employees. 
Mr. Holbrook, who affords the best example of the working of this 
system, occupied in 1870, a subordinate position, from which he pro- 
gressed through all departments of the enterprise, gathering spe- 
cific knowledge, until he obtained by election the chief office and 
control, now possessed by him. This choice, as wise as it was 
inevitable, gave power to a man whose ability commanded rec- 
ognition, and to whom experience had taught the needs of the 
workmen; while giving him, at the same time, the analytical, de- 
tailed knowledge necessary to the proper conduct of so extensive a 
corporation. He thus became the sympathetic leader and companion 
of his forces for whom he has effected numerous schemes tending to- 
ward the increase of comfort, pleasure and culture. 

This enlightened policy of control is ably seconded by the art in- 
fluence directed upon the production of the Company by its chief de- 
signer, Mr. William C. Codman, in whose biography occur many 
significant facts worthy of note even in a passing comment like the 
present. Chief among these facts are those relating to his earliest 
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work as an aid to a noted French artist in decorating the nave of Ely 
Cathedral, his subsequent commissions executed in many of the cathe- 
drals and mansions of England, and still later his employment by Cox 
and Son, the famous producers of metal work for churchly uses. 

As is natural, the influence of his early training remains strong in 
him, and many of his most spirited pieces are destined for service in 
the accomplishment of the ritual of the historic Church. Among 
such are the originals of the chalice and paten shown in our illustra- 
tions and which were executed several years since. 

Regarded as a design, the chalice offers many possibilities to the 
artist, whether he accepts the traditional forms of the object, or yet 
creates lines responding to his individual ideas of the new art. Here 
Mr. Codman has produced a work which, as one may judge from its 
homogeneous quality, was conceived quickly, but was afterward pa- 
tiently developed. It is representative of a period when the Middle 
Ages were passing into the Renascence, and the unity of the Church 
was fast aproaching dissolution. The tall, heavy standard compared 
with the relatively small and short bowl are within the best traditions 
of the object, and are eloquent of the Middle Ages; while the dol- 
phins mingled with ecclesiastical ornament, tell as surely of the ap- 
proach of the classical revival. Finally, the combination of the 
precious metals and the peculiar setting (en cabochon) of the stones 
are accomplished with a historical accuracy, a taste and skill which 
have been equaled by few modern designers; a number of examples 
by Viollet-le-Duc occurring to the mind of the student as worthy of 
no higher praise. The paten, less susceptible to decorative treat- 
ment, is made most beautiful by the insertion within a broad gold 
rim, or frame, of an enameled tondo, showing the “Adoration of the 
Magi;” the rich stuffs and furs of the kings and the flower-scattered 
foreground lending themselves naturally to the brilliant treatment in 
enamel. A splendid crozier, imposing, even ponderous, in design 
and thickly studded with jewels, unavailable here for illustration, dis- 
plays equally well the perfect sympathy of Mr. Codman with the old 
ecclesiastical art, as also his power of calling it back to life. A less 
majestic staff, designed by Mr. G. W. Codman, son of the distin- 
guished artist, and represented in our illustrations, is wrought in what 
may be called “the modern mood.” Most refined in drawing, appro- 
priately adorned with Christian symbols, executed by the most skil- 
ful methods known to the Gorham Company, it is a beautiful speci- 
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men of the most advanced art. And yet, when compared with the 
mediaeval crozier of the older designer it gives the impression of an 
ornament laid by the side of a weapon of authority. The tall slender 
crozier, adapted to our milder times, appears to bid its bearer to lift 
it straight and high over the heads of the people; while the richer 
and heavier staff would seem to accomplish its purpose, were it held 
in the hand of one possessed of both spiritual and temporal power, 
and used to chastise the recalcitrant flock. 

But lack of space forbids us further description, and we can allude 
only in passing to a few objects of special merit or beauty. One of 
these is a rose-water jug with stand, on which the late Greek form of 
wine-pitcher (oenochoe), with its graceful leaf-mouth, is modified by 
modern influence, and the female figure, used as a decorative motif, 
appears with charming effect; following with body, gestures and 
drapery the Art Nouveau line, which here indulges in no vagaries 
and produces an agreeable rhythm. 

Another specimen is the punch-bowl displaying a Bacchic scene 
so frankly rendered that it might be an extract from Virgil translated 
into a new medium of expression. The Eclogues, the rustic cere- 
monies portrayed in the canvases of Angelica Kauffmann, and the 
prints of Bartolozzi, are all suggested by this scholarly work, which 
has withal no touch of dryness. 

The last piece to be mentioned is the now famous silver table ex- 
hibited at St. Louis by Mr. Codman the elder. It is regarded as a 
nine days’ marvel by those who are unable to appreciate its artistic 
qualities, and it is believed by many to be the first piece of “silver fur- 
niture” ever executed. But such belief is a gross error. More than 
two hundred years ago, Louis XIV., in order to provide money for his 
Rhenish wars, sent to the smelting-pot brasiers, tabourets; orange-tree 
tubs, and other furnishings in silver, to the value of millions of francs; 
while recently also a noted French house of silversmiths has .pro- 
duced a silver tea table and service, named from its design, “The Syca- 
more.” But this is a trifling work compared with Mr. Codman’s de- 
sign, which it was the labor of years to execute. The finest of suitable 
materials: silver, ebony, thuyawood, boxwood, ivory, and mother-of- 
pearl, contributed to its production, and these were employed with the 
highest degree of skill. Yet the object must be regarded as a tour de 
force rather than a work of pure art, and it is evident that Mr. Cod- 
man’s powers are better devoted to a more restricted use of his chosen 
medium of expression. 459 





A SUCCESSFUL PHOTOGRAPHER OF CHIL- 
DREN 


ERTAIN workers with the camera, many of whom are 
members of the Photo-Secession Society, have recently 
raised pictorial photography in America to the height 
of a fine art. They have used their instrument as a 
means by which to express original artistic ideas, and 
have proven their knowledge of drawing, values, tonal- 

ity, perspective and composition which they possess and utilize, like 
painters. 

Works like Alfred Steiglitz’s “Winter in Fifth Avenue,” which 
represents a phase of Nature, and the same artist’s “Scurrying Home- 
ward,” in which moving figures are successfully introduced, rise far 
above the bare record of facts which we formerly demanded from 
photography; becoming works of art in which the powers of idealiza- 
tion and selection are exercised. 

Within the Society of pictorial photographers just mentioned, 
there are those who overstep the technical limits of their medium; 
regarding themselves as justified in striving to obtain the specific re- 
sults of the painter, the etcher, and the lithographer. Again, these 
extremists may be divided into two classes: the representatives of the 
first division seeking to reflect the principles of painting and to imi- 
tate the effects of masters of light and shade, like Rembrandt and Cor- 
reggio; the members of the second division borrowing, whenever pos- 
sible the processes of other arts. In the latter number we find the 
painters, Steichen and Eugene, who treat their prints as if they were 
etchings or paintings; engraving lines wherever they judge them to be 
necessary, hiding all defects with cross-hatchings, or painting in en- 
tire backgrounds, and completely changing the aspect of their sub- 
jects as represented by the lens of the camera. 

As might be inferred, the process experts are usually men, while 
among those who strive after the results of the old masters in composi- 
tion, light and shade, and general pictorial effect, several women have 
distinguished themselves. A Photo-Secession Exhibition would 
scarcely be complete without the customary portraits by Gertrude 
Kasebier, in which the face stands out, illuminated and modeled, like 
the focal point in an old Dutch picture; while all else remains unde- 
fined and vaporous. So, too, lovers of photography quickly recog- 
nize the exquisite New England landscapes of the Misses Allen and 
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A PHOTOGRAPHER OF CHILDREN 


the picturesque groups by the same artists, which are little transcripts 
of village life quite comparable with those offered in the paintings 
of Edouard Frére and of Meyer von Bremen, a few years since so 
highly appreciated by collectors of pictures. Still another woman 
artist-photographer, less widely known, because her work lies far 
from the East, is Miss Adelaide Hanscom, a number of whose por- 
traits of children and genre-pictures are here reproduced. 

Miss Hanscom, who is a resident of Berkeley, California, came 
to her profession fitted by work pursued for five years in a private 
studio, and afterward by a three years’ course in the State University, 
as the holder of one of the twelve scholarships established for meri- 
torious students. Her success has been rapid and she is now under con- 
tract to a New York publisher for a series of life studies, designed to 
illustrate the Rubaiyat. She has been engaged for more than a year 
upon this serious work which she at times interrupts to deal with 
lighter subjects, like those introduced into our present illustrations, 
These pictures are intended to accompany a collection of poems and 
songs for children which Mr. Charles Keeler has recited and sung to 
the great delight of the pupils in the schools of Berkeley and of San 
Francisco. They are among the first of an extensive series which will 
be made into lantern slides and used in recitals which Mr. Keeler has 
been invited to give at various points of the country. 

The first illustration showing the two girls blowing soap bubbles, 
translates into visible form the spirit of the verses: 


**O what a beauty all purple and pink ! 
Whiff! It has vanished Sots you can think! 
Now look at this one with clouds and a tree 
Swimming about in a gold-lighted sea !’’ 
The baby boy, to illustrate the rhymes called “Little Brother,” has 
an unmistakable quality of a Greuze portrait and forms an exact 
counterpart to the lines: 


‘*Ringlets gold on shapely head, 
Smiles that break ere tears have fled, 
Eyes of blue that open wide, 
Wondering at the world outside.’’ 


Equally pictorial also are the two groups representing the same 
models of woman and child; the standing group recalling the man- 
ner of Cecilia Beaux, and the seated figures somewhat more remotely 
indicating the “Music Lesson” of Sir Frederick Leighton. But the 
suggestions in these figures are infinite and it is best perhaps that each 
should accept and enjoy them in his own way. 465 








ALS-IK-KAN IN CASTLE WONDERFUL 


FOR THE CRAFTSMAN LITTLE FOLK 


To the wonderful castle of darkness and light, 
There came a lone stranger, a smiling young sprite, 
To visit the children asleep for the night. 


The smiling young visitor met on bis way, 
While crossing the threshold, a Ghost old and gray, 
Who winked at him slyly, as much as to say: 


“*I’'m off for vacation, Good-bye, little son, 
My sowing and reaping and waiting are done, 
My labors are over, your task just begun. 


“* Be good to my children, and bid them ‘Good-night!’’’ 
“*T’ll bid them ‘Good-morning,’’’ replied the young sprite, 
While the Ghost simply nodded and passed out of sight. 


The frisky young stranger went prowling about 
On tip-toe, till daylight began to peep out; 
Then be woke up the children with this merry shout: 


‘Wake up! little sleepies, and see who is here, 
For I’m getting lonesome; I bring you good cheer; 
You'll soon know me better,—I'm 
“Happy 
New 
Year!’’ 

The children all shouted: ‘‘ Hello, Happy New!’’ 
You're younger than we are, pray what can you do? 
The Old Year was jolly, let’s bave fun with you.’’ 


Then Happy New Year laughed loud in his glee, 
And answered: ‘‘That’s funny as funny can be;— 
What very old children I’ve come here to see.’’ 


“* You must have forgotten, or else you would know 
My every year errand;—to help children grow, 
And bring them their birthdays, while months come and go. 


‘** Tis good to be jolly and glad you’ re alive, 
I’m older’n I look, Nineteen Hundred and Five, 
But ready for anything you can contrive. 


“I’m never too old with the children to play, 
So, wake-up, you sleepies—we' ll have fun to-day; 
The time to be bappy is ‘now’ while we may.”’ 


Then Happy New Year and the children began 


To make the world happy,—and this was their plan; 
To smile and be kindly and help— 


Als 
Tk 
JOHN HOWARD JEWETT 
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THE CHEAPNESS OF BEAUTY. BY ERNEST 
CROSBY 


aa] F we see a tendency to polarization in society, the ugly forces 
NI] of production huddling together at one end and the more 
A. sightly ones of luxurious expenditure at the other, we may 
perhaps imagine this tendency carrying itself to its logical 
limit and all the dirty work of the country or of the world 
corraled and localized in some concentration camp, whence 
by some wireless system its benefits could be spread over the face of 
humanity. We might take the region of Pittsburgh for instance and 
deflect the economic axis of the earth, until it became the social and 
industrial South Pole, and, as soon as any man anywhere began to in- 
dulge in some unbeautiful means of livelihood, he could be banished 
to the Forks of the Ohio, and there permitted to defile Creation as he 
pleased. The counties which are grouped about Fort Duquesne are 
already a good deal of a purgatory. Why not make an inferno of 
them, so as to let the rest of the country become a paradise? It is just 
conceivable that such an attempt might be made, but alas, it it per- 
fectly clear that the new heaven would be less habitable than the new 
hell. A world without manual labor would be an inhuman mon- 
strosity, and the partial experiments already made in this direction 
prove it. Go to any one of the favorite “Parks” of the aristocracy, 
where near our great cities they build their villas together, sur- 
rounded, perhaps a hundred of them, by a great exclusive fence, with 
watchmen at the gates who admit no shabby individual of any kind, 
unless he administers directly to the comfort of those within. These 
parks are situated in the midst of the most beautiful scenery and the 
most invigorating air, and yet no man,—lI will not say with a heart, 
but with a stomach,—can really live there. It is a playing at living. 
The very atmosphere is artificial, and the lungs are stifled for want of 
a human environment. Better far the worst of factories, the most 
dismal of tenements, than perpetual confinement in the purlieus of a 
“country club.” 

No. We cannot get rid of the ugliness of manufacture and pov- 
erty by sequestration, for, if we try it, we shall surely find the worst 
form of spiritual ugliness left behind. Beauty means art, and art is a 
flower of labor and cannot be grafted upon any other stem. The dil- 
ettante appanage of luxury which we call art is a sport, the issue of 
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unnatural conditions, and it is only because our lives are also un- 
natural that we fail to see it. Work, not idleness, should be beau- 
tiful, and beauty belongs by rights to the worker and not to the idler. 
The kitchen and workshop and exchange should be decorated, not the 
drawing-room. By reserving art for the rich, we have made it ex- 
pensive, and this is another mark of its degradation. Beauty ought 
to be the cheapest thing in the world. Whatever is plentiful is cheap, 
and an artistic people would put beauty into everything. We can see 
even to-day in the Swiss chalet and the Japanese country house that a 
large outlay of money is not needed to produce an artistic effect. 
Beauty requires only an eye and an ear, ahand and a soul. It needs 
men, and there should be no lack of them. If there is, we would bet- 
ter devote our attention to the manufacture of them, and leave art to 
take care of itself, and it will take care of itself. Beauty is cheap 
enough, but we pay an enormous price for our ugliness. 

We must do something to remedy matters, for otherwise we shall 
reach an issueless passage. Give the rein to a world of profit-hunters, 
and it will come to grief. All the old myths teach us this simple les- 
son. The flood wiped out an ugly world, not very different from our 
own. The theosophists give us all the details of the sinking of the 
Atlantean continent with its highly civilized millions, and that conti- 
nent undoubtedly had its Wall Street, its sky-scrapers, and its slums. 
And no miracle is needed to bring such a civilization to an end, for 
it carries the seeds of its own destruction in its womb. We are be- 
coming Titans of brute force preying upon one another. This must 
be ended somehow, but we may be able to dispense with deluges and 
cataclysms, if we only undertake to change our manners ourselves. 
And a keen sense of the ugliness of it all may be just the straw neces- 
sary to break the camel’s back. We can put up with a great deal of 
iniquity, until it becomes hideous, and then, at last, we may revolt 
against it. I knew a man who tried to break the tobacco habit be- 
cause it was unwholesome, extravagant, and foolish, but he was never 
successful, until one day he discovered that the back of his teeth was 
nearly pot-black, and that determined him. He never smoked again. 
Let us be shocked in the same way by our own ugliness and seek to 
reform! 
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A FOUNTAIN DESIGNED BY JEROME CONNOR 


—— gen) FITTING memorial to a division of the primitive race 

yn '@) of America has just been erected in Syracuse, New 
York. It is one of three fountains bequeathed to the 
municipality under the will of a wealthy citizen, Mr. 
i od SENG William Kirkpatrick. It is the design of a young 
= === American sculptor of talent, who first gained public at- 
tention through his memorial statue of Walt Whitman in Baltimore. 
Recently completed, it was formally delivered to the city, on Novem- 
ber 17, last, when the Indian enthusiasts of the region assembled to 
honor the principle and people represented in the work. 

As may be learned from the illustrations, the fountain consists of a 
high cylindrical base set in a basin and surmounted by a group of bow- 
men of the Onondaga tribe, who constituted the aboriginal popula- 
tion of the region, and whose few remaining descendants still occupy 
a reservation at a short distance from the city. 

The erection of this sculptured fountain can not be otherwise than 
a step of advance in the right way; since it will awaken and preserve 
popular interest in ethnology, which is one of the most important of 
studies. It will also—even if to a slight degree—aid in correcting 
popular prejudice against our red race of men who, a hundred years 
since, were as civilized as the tribes whose history composes Caesar’s 
Commentaries, and certainly not more cruel than the great General 
himself, when he cut off the hands of certain ambassadors and sent 
them back thus mutilated to their people. The statue of the Gallic 
chieftain Vercingetorix surmounts a noted hill in the vicinity of the 
city of Dijon, France, and, in the same artistic country, the Gaul with 
his picturesque qualities often serves as a subject for students’ compe- 
titions. Awakened in the hearts of our own people, a similar love of 
the land which we inhabit,—quite distinct from patriotism—should 
place at proper points similar memorials to a race which will soon be 
extinct, and this, while yet models exist from whom the truth may be 
gathered. 

Sentiments such as these, clothed in various forms, were expressed 
at the unveiling of the monument by the local authority upon Indian 
subjects, the Reverend William Beauchamp, S. T. D., and Dr. 
George Wharton James. The former speaker made an estimate of 
the Indian which bore the stamp of truth and authority, since it was 
a narrative of personal experience delivered with the effect which 
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comes from simplicity. It was, moreover, clothed in an English 
which, greatly to be regretted, is giving place to a style of false em- 
phasis. In view of those qualities, and also as a clear explanation of 
the reasons for the erection of such a memorial, certain of the utter- 
ances of Dr. Beauchamp are quoted below: 

“There is one feature of Indian character which stands out clearly 
here, though it is often thought that political enmity took the form of 
lasting revenge. It may have done so with some, for the Onondagas 
said, centuries ago, that we must distinguish between nation and na- 
tion. There have been lasting animosities in Europe and we should 
expect some here, yet many examples can be cited where old foes be- 
come warm friends. Champlain is supposed to have caused the last 
enmity of the Five Nations, but he did not. His attacks brought no 
retaliations and in spite of frequent hostilities from later causes, a 
large part of the Iroquois were always friends of the French. What- 
ever the war, they laid aside all enmity when peace came. 

In all the State of New York, after 1779, no Indian ever lifted 
his hatchet against his former American foes. On the contrary, he 
fought with him in the war of 1812, and in our later Civil War. 
Better even than this, he helped him in the things which made for 
peace. We cannot peruse a history of any part of Western New 
York without finding tales of mutual good will. The red man 
guided the white settler through the woods, showed him the old 
orchards, went on his errands, brought him supplies, helped him in 
sickness, lent his strong arm to raise his house or mill, and aided him 
in many ways. ‘There is scarcely an old family of that day but 
has pleasant tales of their Indian friends, men and women always wel- 
come and always highly esteemed. The days of war were absolutely 
left behind, and they sang with joy their ancient song of peace. It is 
right that we should remember such friends in need as these.” 

Following Dr. Beauchamp, Dr. James paid another tribute to the 
Indian based upon his contact with the tribes of California and the 
Southwest. He was most interesting when he remarked upon the 
faithful study which the sculptor had given to his model, as to confor- 
mation of skull, expression of countenance, bony structure and car- 
riage of the body, the manner of handling the bow as differing from 
that of the white, and lastly the slight but significant indication of in- 
tercourse with men of higher civilization residing in the material of 
the breech-clout. 
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Dr. James concluded his address by the words: “As a lover of 
the Indian, I am delighted to see this movement toward recognition 
of his place in our history. We have too often associated him with 
treachery, cruelty and deeds of blood. It is a wicked slander so to 
hand down the name of ‘Indian.’ The red man possessed many 
noble qualities, and, in this statue, I see the dawn of a new day 
wherein we shall do justice to our brother. I congratulate the city 
upon the statue and upon its sculptor, trusting that Mr. Connor 
may give to Syracuse more tokens of his artistic power and skill.”’ 

To this brief report of the ceremony may be added a word of com- 
ment regarding the situation and placing of Mr. Connor’s statue. 
The fountain stands in a square toward the northern limits of the city, 
and is surrounded by modest dwellings of wood having small height, 
and making no pretense of style. The group, as we have seen, repre- 
sents primitive man in his quest for food. The idea of a background 
for the action, forcibly suggested, is that of the primeval forest. Yet 
the base upon which the work is mounted is such as might serve for the 
ordinary formal statue of our parks and more important city squares ; 
making no allusion to’the statue itself other than by means of the em- 
blems of the four clans of the Onondaga tribe utilized as mouth pieces 
from which the jets of water spout. 

This setting seems cold, prosaic, lifeless). The Indian bowmen 
lose their meaning. So circumstanced, they might escape unfavor- 
able comment in a museum, where statues are classified, and placed 
in rows upon a single type of plinth. But, in the open air, they invite 
criticism. Their effect should be heightened by a touch of Nature. 

As a suggestion, therefore, a hasty sketch of a rustic fountain is 
added to the illustrations of the monument as it actually exists. A 
somewhat irregular pile of rough rockwork, serving as a base for the 
statue, would also be more appropriate to the square itself than the 
one of studied proportions which now supports the figures. 

A parallel to this rustic base, executed upon a large scale and con- 
ducive to superb effect, occurs in the Grand’ Place in Antwerp, where 
a bronze statue stands at the summit of a mound of stones, piled to a 
height proportionate to that of the surrounding houses; the color of 
the paving stones modulating into that of the rocks, and the latter 
again into the warm brown of the metal giant. 

At some time may we not hope to possess in every one of our 
towns of the United States a municipal art commission as efficient 
as that of each one of the Belgian City republics? 475 





A CRAFTSMAN HOUSE, SERIES OF 1905, NUM- 


S a new departure for 1905, THE CRAFTSMAN presents 
plans for an urban house, adapted to thickly populated 
areas, in which frontage is limited, and questions of 
light and air must receive careful consideration. For 
this residence, a width of thirty-five feet will suffice, pro- 
vided that the flanking houses do not stand directly on 

the lot line; but an additional five or ten feet would prove of distinct 
advantage to the setting and the habitable quality. For depth of lot 
there should be ninety feet at least, which will give a small plot of 
turf between the house and the street, but no back yard worthy of 
mention. 

If the natural site permit, the ground may be terraced with good 
effect, and carried out to a low wall parallel with the street; two 
or three stone steps descending to the level of the side walk. This ter- 
race wall, in common with all the dressed stone work of the exterior, 
is of gray limestone laid up as random-coursed rubble, with faces 
bush-hammered; the mortar being colored dark, almost black, and 
the wall covered with flags of the same stone. This kind of masonry 
is used also for the foundation walls of the house in which it is exposed 
from the ground line to the patent-hammered gray limestone water 
table. 

Above the foundation, the exterior walls are entirely of brick; 
from the watertable to the limestone belt just below the third story 
windows, being faced with dark red “Bradford” brick (No. oo), laid 
in English bond and in dark mortar with narrow joints, full pointed, 
with which ruddy tone the door and window sills and lintels of lime- 
stone contrast agreeably in color. 

The wall of the third story is covered with cement, which, rough 
in texture and of a gray tone much lighter than the stone belt-courses 
above and below it, modulates between the red brick and the cornice, 
which is of wood, stained brown-green (Cabots 302), as is also all 
other exposed wood work of the building. The cornice is supported 
by modillions piercing the plaster at regular intervals, and affording 
a pleasing play of light and shadow; while the roof is designed to be 
covered with shingles stained like the remainder of the exterior wood 
work, although metal may be substituted, if its use be demanded by 
city ordinances. 
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A CORNER OF THE LIVING ROOM 


CRAFTSMAN HOUSE, SERIES OF 1905, NUMBER I: ANOTHER VIEW OF THE LIVING ROOM 











THE DINING ROOM 





CRAFTSMAN HOUSE, SERIES OF 1905, NUMBER I: VIEW OF THE RECEPTION ROOM 
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A CRAFTSMAN HOUSE 


Among the features of the exterior which attract and hold the eye, 
one of the most agreeable is the break in the wall surface of the facade, 
produced by a recessed or paneled effect, four inches deep and wide 
enough to contain the windows of the first and second stories. An- 
other pleasing detail resides in the stone ledge beneath the casements 
of the living room, which ledge rests on stone corbels, and supports 
concrete flower-boxes ornamented on the exterior with glass mosaic 
in a conventional design, worked out in deep reds, greens and cream 
color. These boxes are repeated at the curb of the wall surrounding 
the balcony above the vestibule. 

At various points, brick corbelling relieves what might be other- 
wise a too plain wall surface, and the projecting oriels fulfil the same 
purpose; while further interest is added by the proper placing of the 
window openings, especially those of the facade, where their arrange- 
ment gives an impression of strength and balance consequent upon the 
broad piers. Both side elevations are also sufficiently broken to be 
interesting, and here and there, throughout the house, occur casement 
sashes, which, as well as the ordinary windows, are divided into small 


rectangular panes; while many of the transoms contain leaded glass 
in attractive patterns. 


THE INTERIOR: GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


Entrance from the street is made into a vestibule, thence into a 
large hall containing a staircase and leading at its farther end to a re- 
ception room, which is only partially divided from it; an opening oc- 
curring on either side between the post and the side walls. The hall 
is flanked on the left by the living room, and on the right by the dining 
room; a coat closet is conveniently placed under the stairs, and the 
provisions for domestic service made by the kitchen and its depen- 
dencies are ample. 

Throughout the first floor the wood work is of oak; quarter sawed 
stock being used for the principal rooms, and plain oak for the kitchen 
with its appurtenances. The floors are also of oak fumed to a rich 
warm brown. 

The halls of the second floor are finished in oak; the front and one 
back room in hazel wood, and the second back room in gray maple. 
A linen closet opens from the hall, and there are also closets for each 
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HOUSE 


of the three sleeping rooms; the front and most important room hav- 
ing a dressing cabinet which connects with the bath. 

The third floor is treated in white; the trimming of Carolina pine, 
painted or enameled white, with the doors stained slightly green and 
the floors of Georgia pine, matching them in color. The arrange- 
ment of the third floor is practically the same as the second, except 
that the front room is designed to be used as a nursery, and the adjoin- 
ing room as a dressing cabinet. 

Basement: ‘The basement having a concrete floor and plastered 
ceiling, extends under the entire structure, and contains, beside the 
usual coal storage space and heater room, a large, well-lighted laun- 
dry, preserve and wine closets, and excellent storage facilities. 

The Vestibule: WHere the floors are faced with Indian yellow 
tiles of matt finish; while the walls are wainscoted with the same til- 
ing to the height of about four feet; above this point, they are covered 
with burlap in Delft blue, the tone of which modulates admirably 
into the rough gray plaster of the ceiling. 

The Hall: This large division of the main floor has been treated 
with the special aim to insure an inviting aspect; since were this lost, 
the entire interior would result in failure. As a whole, it is even 
more attractive than would appear from the illustration, which, giv- 
ing but a section including the staircase, might produce the impres- 
sion of a too great preponderance of vertical lines: a fault which does 
not exist when the eye is permitted to sweep through the room; the 
idea then gained being one of balance and fine adjustment of parts. 
The treatment, effective as a whole, loses nothing when considered in 
detail, since the decorative scheme admirably supplements the archi- 
tecture by adding the necessary elements of variety and cheerfulness. 
In this room the wainscoting and the remainder of the trim are of oak, 
fumed to a warm brown; the walls are burlaped in the Delft blue used 
in the vestibule; the frieze and the ceiling are again of gray plaster, 
left rough “under the float.” An interesting color play is afforded 
throughout the space by leaded glass panels set between the reception 
room and the hall. These show a general tone of soft yellow, with 
occasional notes of terra cotta and sap green, and they are equally ef- 
fective, whether seen from the reception room or from the entrance 
door. The textiles used are golden yellow silk for draping the high 
windows, and a floor rug in Indian yellow, old blue and spots of terra 
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cotta. A settle, placed between the staircase landing and the coat- 
room, has pillows of Indian yellow canvas with applied designs in 
blue, a color which, in order to complete the balance of the scheme, 
again appears in flower-bowls and vases of old Canton China, set upon 
the wide window sill. The decoration of the space receives its final 
touch by means of a screen, which separates the reception room from 
the hall, and displays a surface of dull orange-colored Spanish leather 
framed in a border of large and thickly set brass nails. The other 
doorways leading to the living room and the dining room, are hung 
with gray-green canvas, without decoration, except the hemstitch- 
ing, which runs across the bottom and along the sides. 

Reception Room: In its decoration and furnishings the recep- 
tion room repeats the color scheme of the hall, of which it is in reality 
the continuation. Its principal features are the window seat directly 
opposite the entrance, and an electric fixture made of perforated brass 
backed with woven copper wire, which hangs from the center of the 
room by four small chains. The latter constitutes the focal point 
of the hall to which the eye returns again and again with con- 
stantly increasing pleasure. 

The Living Room: The chief attraction of this room is afforded 
by a skilful arrangement of light and color. The walls are covered 
with Spanish leather, having a gray-green finish, through which the 
natural color of the skin appears in a play of golden yellow, thus pro- 
ducing the effect of a “changeable” fabric. Broad windows at the 
front admit what would be an excess of light, were it not softened by 
leaded transoms and by yellow-green silk curtains. The light so 
modified is reflected upon the soft, ruddy, expansive surface of the 
copper hood of the chimney-piece, upon which appears an interesting 
hammered design; while a further note of distinction is added by 
lamps with perforated shades of the same metal, suspended before the 
fireplace and at other points of the room. The general harmony of 
the room itself is completed by the cream tint of the ceiling into which 
a slight touch of red has been introduced. The furniture is of brown 
oak; the large settle being provided with a leather seat (gray-green 
like the wall-covering) and red pillows; while the case of the piano, 
matching the other movables, is inlaid in a flower-pattern of soft 
green and old-rose woods, and the leaded-glass doors of the book-cases 
repeat the same colors modified by transparency. The rug shows as 
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its principal color the gray-green of the walls, which is once again 
repeated in the hearth tiles; while copper in the clock face and 
plaques echoes the principal feature of the room. 

The Dining Room: Here the color-scheme is executed in blue 
and gold; the wood work being of the warm brown before mentioned, 
and the walls covered with blue gray burlap, stenciled in a design of 
royal blue, picked out with orange. The fire-place is faced in dull 
yellow tiles with matt surface, and the plaster of the ceiling tinted to 
a warm cream. The leaded window transoms are ornamented with 
a pomegranate motif executed in green and yellow opalesent glass, the 
effect of which is heightened by the dull yellow India silk curtains. 
The large floor rug shows a cream center deeper in tint than the ceil- 
ing,with a border introducing gray-green, orange and blue,while the 
covering of the chairs unites the two colors in the use of blue-gray 
mottled leather, fastened by large headed and thickly-set brass nails. 

Kitchen: ‘The wood work of the kitchen and its dependencies is 
fumed to a light tone of brown, and the walls are painted in a rich 
shade of yellow. 

Second Floor: In the second story, the hall continues the wood 
work and the color scheme of the walls found in the corresponding 
room of the first floor. The front bed room is “trimmed” in hazel 
wood treated with a solution of iron toa warm gray tone. The walls 
are done in fawn-brown, and the ceiling is tinted to a rich cream; 
while the fire place is built of dull yellow bricks, slightly deeper in 
tint than the ceiling. The rag rug is woven in fawn and old blue, and 
the curtains are of linen, natural color, embroidered in cross stitch 
patterns of old blue; the furniture is of hazel wood. Adjoining 
this bed room, there is a dressing cabinet with white wood work, 
fawn-brown walls and cream ceiling. 

The Bath Room: ‘This room, entered from the dressing cabinet, 
and also from the hall, is done in white; the floor is laid in tile, and the 
walls wainscoted with the same material to the height of four feet; 


above which point appears white plaster banded with narrow gold 
fillets. 


T remains but to give an estimate of the cost of this urban house, 
which in most localities would be approximately $10,800, ex: 
clusive of the furnishings. 
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CHIPS FROM THE CRAFTSMAN WORKSHOPS 


toiler, wholly apart from family 
life, is liable to become sadder 
than his wont at the approach of the Holi- 
days. For, as he witnesses the end of a 
year, he is liable to feel himself mercilessly 


T= CRAFTSMAN, as a lonely 


robbed of some measure of his last re- 
maining treasure : vitality and vigor. 

He was about to enter upon this gloomy 
path of thought, a day or two since, when 
suddenly the final page of a book beloved 
in his childhood, stood as if printed before 
him, enlarged so that it shut from his view 
the entire outer world, and was illuminated 
by a soft radiance grateful to his tired eyes. 

The book was the once favorite “Attic 
Philosopher,” in which the reflections of a 
mature, cultured and gentle manhood are 
expressed with an extreme refinement and 
a wealth of allusion which it is no longer 
modish to admire; the pleasure of the ma- 
jority now lying in forced emphasis and 
the abuse of specific words drawn with 
equal readiness from technical vocabula- 
ries and from the argot of the streets. 

The “Attic Philosopher,” like the 
Craftsman, was a solitary man, a lover 
of his fellows, living under the eaves, be- 
cause his purse was slender, making kindly 
observations upon the ways of those about 
him, and thus collecting a store of homely 
knowledge as useful to others as to him- 
self in the conduct of life. He has long 
been the Craftsman’s model, possessed of 
unattainable perfection, but yet displaying 
a kinship with his humble follower which 
it is impossible not to recognize: the two 
men offering a similarity comparable with 
that which exists between a tool of finely 
tempered steel and one wrought after the 


same pattern, in the ruder substance of 
iron. 

The passage from the philosopher’s 
thought which blazoned itself before the 
Craftsman’s eyes to the exclusion of all 
else, described a vision in which a spirit, 
representing the New Year, appeared to 
the weary, disheartened man, saying to 
him with grave voice: “See, I take away 
your youth! But, in return I give you ex- 
perience.” 


These words, as the Craftsman sat at 
his bench, plying the tools of his trade, as- 
sumed for him the character of a gospel. 
They became for him convincing, preg- 
nant with meaning, adaptable to the most 
personal, intimate contingencies, like the 
very Parables themselves. He reflected 
upon them for hours, feeling, as time ad- 
vanced, their truth and greatness, just as 
he might have watched a body of water 
rising with impetuous power to fill an al- 
ready marked-out bed. 

The exchange of youth for experience 
presented itself to the thinker no longer in 
the character of a merciless robbery. He 
saw it to contain a strong element of com- 
pensation, not indeed, brilliant, attractive, 
and such as to cause its free acceptance; 
but such, after its forced -acceptance, as to 
prove itself as dear to its possessor as the 
thing removed. 

As the day wore on, the worker real- 
ized more and more the power and mean- 
ing of his revelation. He felt the waste 
of effort made by youth and could taste 
the bitterness of first sorrows. He saw, 
as if by clairvoyance, folly shadowing the 
steps of the young man and striving to 
bar his passage. He saw him attacked by 
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NOTES 


perplexities, while he was as yet unpro- 
tected by the weapons which are the gift 
of experience. 

Finally, he realized as never before the 
value of the added years as the agents 
which develop, instruct, multiply the 
powers of the man, and separates them 
into the finest ramifications of sensitive- 
ness. 


The light failed in the workshop, but 
the Craftsman could still perceive the vis- 
ion of the book. It was too sacred to be 
carried into the throngs of the street, and, 
following ancient traditions after the man- 
ner of his kind, he sought to make it vanish 
by pronouncing a formula known only to 
the initiate. He slowly said: “I gladly 
accept thee, experience, in return for my 
youth, because thou hast taught me to 
savor the aroma of the vintage of sorrow.” 


NOTES 


E shall be pleased to publish each 

\ \ month under this head all duly 

authenticated notices of respon- 

sible Arts and Crafts Exhibitions, Artist’s 

Exhibitions, Craftsman’s Institutes, Man- 

ual Training Summer Schools, and the 

like, if sent in time to be an item of news. 

Address Editor of the Notes, The Crafts- 
man, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The second annual exhibition of the 
California Guild of Arts and Crafts 
opened at the St. Francis Hotel, San 
Francisco, on the first day of the current 
month. According to the critic of the 
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“Chronicle,” one of the best of the local 
journals, not an article was shown that did 
not reflect credit upon its maker and the 
exhibiting organization. The scope of 
the display was this year widened to in- 
clude several branches of the fine arts, and 
a glance at the descriptive catalogue will 
be repaid by the pleasure derived from fine 
reproductions of what would appear to be 
excellent examples of handicraft and the 
applied arts. 


Tue CRAFTSMAN, in the interest of 
those who are seeking practical plans for 
variously situated homes, invites architects 
throughout the country to submit draw- 
ings and plans adapted for execution in 
their special sections. From such the 
most available will be chosen; due credit 
being given to the designer, and great care 
taken to assure an adequate reproduction 
of the original drawings. In this way, it 
is believed, many interests will be served, 
and much good will be accomplished by 
simple and easy means. 


M. Charles Wagner, the Protestant 
pastor of Paris, who lately returned to 
France after a tour of the United States, 
made, as he himself says, for the double 
purpose of propagating his ideas of life and 
of studying the country and its people, 
will prepare, in the near future, for THE 
CRAFTSMAN, several articles setting forth 
his impressions and observations. 


Dr. George Wharton James of THE 
CRAFTSMAN, has prepared a new lecture 
upon “William Morris, the Man.” 

This lecture, or any other included in 
Dr. James’s list will be delivered before 





NOTES 


arts and crafts societies and women’s clubs 
at a small expense to such organizations if 
their members are willing to comply with 
a request, the condition of which, will be 
explained on application to Dr. James. 


A late bulletin of the Morris Society 
contains the following: 

In reference to the anticipated visit of 
Miss May Morris to this country in the 
Spring, under auspices of the Morris So- 
ciety, several appointments to lecture have 
already been made. This daughter of 
William Morris is very naturally a tal- 
ented craftsman and is also an interesting 
speaker. Her topics include “Medieval 
Embroidery,” “Jewels,” “Costume,” “Pa- 
geantry and the Masque,” and “Medieval 
Womankind.” The advent of Miss Mor- 
ris in Chicago ought to prove nothing less 
than epoch making in “turning many 
women to righteousness” from the crime, 
not to mention the tiresomeness, of what- 
soever kind of mere pastime. Dr. Triggs 
will be glad to correspond with institutions 
or clubs desiring to secure one or more of 
these lectures from Miss Morris. 


THe CRAFTSMAN, believing in the fu- 
ture of the Arts and Crafts movement in 
the United States, desires to serve as a 
means of communication between such or- 
ganizations. With this purpose, it wishes 
to publish in its pages a directory of Arts 
and Crafts Societies, with all obtainable in- 
formation in regard to their organization, 
officers, etc. This project can be realized 
only if all Arts and Crafts Societies will 
aid in securing the needed data. It is be 
lieved that such a directory would be of 


great service to all who are interested in 
this phase of progress. 

The directory will be begun in the com- 
ing issue if enough material shall be re- 
ceived to indicate that the undertaking has 
met with the approval of the readers of 
this magazine. 


In order to make Arts and Crafts work- 
ers familiar with the productions of other 
than their own societies, all such workers 
are invited to submit, for publication in 
Tue CraFrtTsMANn, photographs of any of 
their own work which is structural and 
artistic; each photograph to be accom- 
panied by a full description of the object 
illustrated. 


The Society of Arts and Crafts, of 
Park street, Boston, is making a special 
exhibit of modern printing. 


The following extract from a letter ad- 
dressed by the Art Committee of the Na- 
tional Arts Club, to the members of that 
organization, speaks for itself as indicat- 
ing the recognition that the Arts and 
Crafts movement is gaining in America: 

“Recognizing the fact that the Arts 
Club stands for Crafts werk as well as 
easel painting or ideal sculpture the ex- 
hibitions will be divided between the dif- 
ferent phases of Art so that during the 
season representation of all forms will be 
shown, if possible.” 


Professor Oscar L. Triggs and Parker 
H. Sercomb, once a Chicago banker, are 
starting a new social experiment at 1926 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Ill. They call 
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it “The People’s Industrial College,” and 
the idea is the education of the people to 
the things they want and need. The sys- 
tem of education now in vogue in our uni- 
versities and schools is a hereditary one, 
handed down by the leisure class, to whom 
education was once confined. It is there- 
fore not adapted for those who are work- 
ers. These gentlemen seek to give an 
education adapted purely to the needs of 
“the people” as differentiated from the 
wealthy or leisure class. The basis of the 
college is work—plain economic work. 
Everybody works practically and not in a 
playing, dillitante manner. Everything 
must stand the test of the market. Ex- 
perienced and practical workers will teach 
the various branches demanded. The 
founders have put their capital into it not 
as a monetary investment, but as a perma- 
nent endowment. 


THe CRAFTSMAN announces to socie- 
ties intending to hold Arts and Crafts 
Exhibitions during the present season, that 
it will participate in such by sending ex- 
amples of furniture, metal work and em- 
broidered textiles wrought in the Crafts 
man workshops: these articles to be sent 
under certain conditions, which will be 
made known to applicants. One of these 
conditions is that, during the progress of 
the Exhibition requesting the codperation 
of THE CraFTsMAN, an illustrated lec- 
ture upon “The Founding and Adorn- 
ment of an Ideal Home” be given by 
George Wharton James, now upon the 
editorial staff of this Magazine. Mr. 
James is widely known in the United 
States as a lecturer and writer upon 
“Americana.” He is the author of the 
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standard book upon “Indian Basketry,” 
and of deservedly popular works treating 
the “Grand Canyon,” the scenery and 
architecture of the Southwest and Cali- 
fornia, and the “Indians of the Painted 
Desert.” Into his new departure, Mr. 
James will carry his characteristic en- 
thusiasm and sympathy, which never fail 
to convince his audiences of the truth and 
importance of his utterances upon any 
subject chosen by him for presentation. 


On the evening of December 15, Mr. 
George Wharton James lectured on 
“Morris, the Man,” before the Morris 
Society in Chicago. The parlors of the 
People’s Industrial College were filled 
with an appreciative audience. Mr. 
James spoke with his usual enthusiasm 
concerning one whose chief characteristic 
was also enthusiasm. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


R. Clifford, treats of the subject 
of color in a most interesting 
The knowledge of color har- 
mony has usually been regarded as an oc- 
cult and mysterious accomplishment, but 
by a few simple rules and explanations the 
author has brought the subject within the 
understanding of anyone. 

He explains why, in the furnishing of a 
room, yellows and reds should go into an 
apartment having a northern exposure: as 
there is a deficiency of sunlight in the north 
end of a house, the colors used therein 
should supply this lack of warmth. For 
the same reason, a room having a southern 
exposure would be made positively glaring 


” Pee citers: of Color,”’ by C. 


way. 
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by the use of sunny colors, and in such a 
room deep greens and blues or cold colors 
should be used. He talks of receding and 
advancing colors, and tells what the reced- 
ing colors are and why they make a small 
room look larger; he goes into the illumi- 
nating qualities of white and luminous 
tones and gives innumerable rules for the 
correct way of determining color contrast. 
The colored chart which accompanied the 
book shows not only the primary colors, 
but the nine other colors formed from the 
primaries. It shows also in color the cor- 
rect contrasts and the correct harmonies. 
The woman who is interested in dress will 
understand why green makes her com- 
plexion look fresher, why black takes the 
color out of her face and why white illu- 
minates. Whether in questions of dress 
or in the higher forms of interior decora- 
tion the book treats of the why and the 
wherefore in a way that is easily under- 
stood. 

[Philosophy of Color, by C. F. Clif- 
ford. New York: Clifford and Lawton. 
Size, 514x8 inches. Pages, seventy-two. ] 


When a man starts out to write a “log” 
of a vessel that is not yet built he is cer- 
tainly reversing the usual order of things. 
Yet this is what Donald Maxwell, the 
artist, did, when he began his “Log of the 
Griffin.” With an artist’s imagination he 
saw a fine field for new adventure in boat- 
ing on the streams that flow into the upper 
reaches of the Rhine in Switzerland. But, 
as he did not wish to make his voyage up 
stream, he went to his starting point in the 
Alps, built his boat and then rowed and 
drifted down the Rhine and back to Lon- 


don. His new book is a lively and vivid 


account of his trip, made more interesting 
by many sketches, some in color, the whole 
making a handsome volume of 300 pages. 
[The Log of the Griffin, 12 mo. 
John Lane, New York. ] 


$2.00 
net. 


There is no doubt whatever that the 
thinkers and authors of the South are bent 
on showing to the North their side of the 
negro question. ‘That it is not a settled 
question every one who has carefully ex- 
amined it “on the spot” knows. Writers 
like Thomas Nelson Page and Thomas 
Dixon, Jr., know their side of the case and 
present it forcefully, and now Emerson 
Hough has written a strong novel with a 
purpose which demonstrates clearly that 
“The Law of the Land” in the South de- 
mands that the white woman must and 
shall be protected at all hazards. There 
is some strong argument and food for 
thought for the Northerner. The negro 
question is one of which it is necessary to 
know all the aspects in order that the idea 
gained of it may be just and not biased, as 
is too often the case, and Mr. Hough’s 
book will help to a clearer knowledge of 
this difficult subject. [The Law of the 
Land, by Emerson Hough: Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, Indianapolis. } 


The Cynic’s Calendar, “little 
friend in the gingham dress,” has appeared 
again, and is a more amusing companion 
than ever before, and ready to entertain the 
tired worker and give him many a hearty 
laugh. 

This is the mission of the book: to 
amuse, and it fulfils its mission in a very 
satisfactory manner, for he would be in- 


our 
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deed a dull man who could not appreciate 
the real wit in the new version of old 
proverbs and in the equally good new fun 
and frolic contained in this edition. The 
illustrations are original and exceedingly 
amusing. For those who wish to forget 
for a time business and worries, this little 
book is invaluable. [The Entirely New 
Cynic’s Calendar of Revised Wisdom for 
1905, by Ethel Watts Mumford, Oliver 
Herford and Addison Mizner. San Fran- 
cisco: Paul Elder & Company. Gingham 
Building. Price 75 cents net, postage 5 
cents. ] 


“Cats by the Way,” by Sarah E. True- 
blood, is a collection of what might be 
called feline biographies. The cats that 
are treated are the ones that every one 
knows; not the aristocratic animal of the 
bench show, but the pussy of the fireside, 
the kitchen and the sitting-room cushion. 
The book is made attractive by numerous 
sketches of cats, large and small, in all 
imaginable positions and poses. [Cats by 
the Way, by Sarah E. Trueblood, Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company ; pages, 
115. Price $1.25 net. ] 


“A Dog’s Tale,” by Mark Twain, is a 
delightful little story of dog life, written 
for the purpose of making the same appeal 
for the dog that “Black Beauty” does for 
the horse. The book is gotten up very 
tastefully and is well illustrated in color. 
[A Dog’s Tale, by Mark Twain, New 
York: Harper & Brothers; pages, 36. 
Price $1.00. ] 
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S an example of the true fraternal 
A spirit which should exist between 
working men, we publish the 
following from the Ohio Architect and 
Builder : 

“The unusual feat of building a five- 
room cottage, including foundation, plas- 
tering and putting on one coat of paint, in 
a day of ten hours, with acost to the own- 
er of no more than a chicken dinner for 
the workmen, outside of the material, was 
performed in the little hamlet of Maple 
Grove, near Evansville, Ind. The man 
for whom the cottage was built is Homer 
Rose, and the men who did him the kind- 
ness were fellow-employes. The work 
was superintended by Dee Bacher, a con- 
tracting carpenter. 

Mr. Rose had had lumber and other ma- 
terial on the ground for months. After 
these were bought he discovered that he 
could not go on with his house for lack of 
means. Mr. Bacher called his men 
around him one evening and asked for 
volunteers for one day to build the Rose 
cottage. Many thought it would be im- 
possible to build it in one workday, but the 
contractor declared that he could accom- 
plish the feat if the men in his employ 
would do the work. Twenty-six carpen- 
ters, masons and painters agreed to give 
one day if Mr. Rose would furnish a 
chicken dinner, and a time was fixed when 
all should report at the site of the proposed 
building. 

“Every man appeared on time. The 
brick masons went to work laying the 
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foundation, while the carpenters busied 
themselves in cutting the joists, studding 
and sills. Every man was assigned to a 
particular part of the work, and the house 
began to go up in a rush. Hundreds of 
persons gathered about and watched the 
workmen. Each of the latter urged his 
fellows on, and when noon came the frame 
work was all up and the chimney had been 
started. 

“Then came the dinner. Mrs. Rose, 
assisted by some of her neighbors, had fried 
two dozen chickens. There were ten 
loaves of bread, four dozen ears of boiled 
corn, nearly a bushel of mashed potatoes 
and bowl after bowl of gravy. The des- 
sert consisted of peach cobbler and various 
kinds of pies. ‘The contractor had to call 
off his men for fear that they would eat 
so much that they would not be able to 
finish the job. 

“As soon as the frames were set for the 
windows and the doors the sashes were 
fitted and the lights put in. By this time, 
however, the laths had been put on inside, 
and the sheeting and weatherboarding 
were being placed on the outside, and the 
chimney was being run up by the masons, 
all at the same time. Before the roof was 
on the plasterers were at work, and exactly 
at six o’clock the cottage was finished, all 
but the second coat of paint and the skim 
coat of plaster, neither of which could be 


put on before the first coat had dried. 
“Mr. Bacher complimented his men 


He said that 
while he had done some ‘hurry’ work in 


when the job was complete. 


his time, he had never known a house to be 
begun and completed in a day. The cot- 
tage contains five well-lighted rooms and 
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a large attic. Everything, even to putting 
on the hinges and locks, was done before 
the men were called off at six o’clock, and 
Mr. Bacher declares that he could have 
completed the work an hour earlier had 
not the men eaten so freely at dinner.” 


““To-Morrow”’ is the name of a new 
sixty-four page magazine, which is to be a 
“hand book of the changing order.” Its 
first number appears this month and Oscar 
L. Triggs is the editor. The motto that 
suggests the subtitle is from Tennyson: 


Then slowly answered Arthur from the barge : 
The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfills Himself in many ways 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


The table of contents for January in- 
cludes articles by the editor, an interesting 
sketch on Bernard Shaw by Nancy Hall 
Musselman, “Literary Style” by Clarence 
Darrow, a symposium on “Lessons of the 
Election,” etc., etc. The home of the 
magazine is 1926 Indiana avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


The Outlook has just cause for con- 
gratulation in its long-continued prosperity 
and popularity. It loses none of its old 
time power and prestige under the editor- 
ship of Lyman Abbott. Pick up any num- 
ber of its weekly issues, dnd there is good 
enough material in it to write several re- 
views. We do not always exactly agree 
with what is written, nor is it necessary we 
should. But in the main it is the most 
sane, most influential, most thoroughly use- 
ful religious weekly published in the Eng- 
lish speaking world. In the November 
19 issue are two excellent articles, one on 
“The Governor-elect of Massachusetts” by 
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R. L. Bridgeman, and the other on “Amer- 
ican Religious Ideals” by Lyman Abbott. 
Mr. Bridgeman gives a brief but clear 
word picture of the man of labor who has 
just been elevated to the high and respon- 
sible position of Governor of the great 
State of Massachusetts. Dr. Abbott sets 
forth our religious ideal in his usual com- 
mon sense fashion, and happy is that man 
who finds himself in accord with the true 
spirit of national religion as there de- 
picted. Mr. C. C. Smith also writes 
helpfully on “Helping the Negro to Help 
Himself.” 


In the Cosmopolitan for December, 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman writes an article 
on “The Passing of the Home in Great 
American Cities,” that will startle the ul- 
tra conservative. She believes that in 
abandoning the house for the apartment or 
the hotel we are on the road to a better 
thing; the advantages of the house having 
been greatly overestimated. But, in time, 
when family hotels are made—as families 
will demand that they shall be—we shall 
find more real “home life” in them than 
was possible in the separate and detached 
house. The concluding words of her ar- 
ticle are forceful: “It is this change in 
the heart of the world which is changing 
the house of the world, and its ultimate 
meaning is good. Let us then study, un- 
derstand, and help to hasten this passing 
onward to better things of our beloved 
American home. Let us not be afraid, but 
lead the world in larger living.” 

Other interesting articles in the same 
number are: “Canning and Preserving,” 


“Racial and Ideal Types of Beauty,” “The 
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End of the Steam Age,” with the usual 
amount of readable fiction. 


In “Vindication: Tardy but Complete,” 
in the English Review of Reviews, Mr. 
Stead gives a personal and intricate ac- 
count for the benefit of his friends of his 
attitude for thirty-five years as a journalist 
and worker for peace. He shows how the 
recent trouble with the Russians over the 
disastrous firing upon the Hull fleet was 
referred to a court of arbitration under cer- 
tain articles for which he had fought, al- 
most unaided and alone, at The Hague 
Conference. It is a remarkable statement, 
demonstrating what one man, “without of- 
fice or rank, wealth or position,” can ac- 
complish, when, unselfishly, and without 
fear or favor, he calls upon the Nation to 
live its higher and better self. 

In “The Book of the Month,” in this 
issue, Mr. Stead gives an admirable review 
of the life of Bishop Creighton, and all 
who find stimulus for mind and soul in 
seeing what great and good men have 
thought and done in their private lives will 
here have abundant cause for joy. 


If for nothing else but Mark Twain’s 
“Saint of Joan of Arc” and Howard Pyle’s 
wonderful illustrations for it every 
CRAFTSMAN reader should obtain the De- 
cember Harper’s. This sketch gives the 
first authentic account in English of the 
real life and trial of the brave French hero- 
ine. It is a notable historic contribution. 
Another equally valuable piece of history 
is Warren Hasting’s letter, giving his own 
account of his impeachment. Those inter- 
ested in personal and vivid accounts of 
birds will much enjoy Ernest Ingersoll’s 
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article on “The Unfortunate Birds of the 
Night.” Mr. Ingersoll always writes 
sympathetically and this is in his best style. 


If you wish to know something personal 
about Emerson’s great power read what 
Henry James, Sr., has said of him in the 
December Atlantic Monthly. Here two 
great natures are fascinatingly set in con- 
trast. S. M. Crothers also sets one a- 
thinking in his “Christmas: Its Unfin- 
ished Business,” and William James’s “Re- 
marks at the Peace Banquet” will help the 
thought along. 


A bright, sprightly, interesting magazine 
of travel and education is The Four 
Track News, published by George H. 
Daniels of the New York Central and 
edited by that accomplished and genial gen- 
tleman, J. K. LeBaron. For those who 
like short, crisp articles about things this 
magazine is excellent. Its staff of writers 
is large and includes many notable names. 
The December number is full of excel- 
lently illustrated reading. 


The Booklovers’ Magazine for Decem- 
ber opens with a touching and beautiful 
Christmas message by Charles Wagner. 
As might be expected from the author of 
“The Simple Life,” this is a heart message 
given only to those who read words in or- 
der to get at thought and emotion. The 
story of how he discovered that Our Lady 
of Christmas was his own dear mother is 
touching in the extreme. 

There is also an educative article on 
“The Real Australia” by Burriss Gahan, 
which contains some startling statements, 
as that Australia is “the foremost pastoral 


country in the world.” Politically it is 
interesting to know that “for the first 
time in history the government of a great 
country has been entrusted to a Labor 
Ministry of hod-carriers, miners, engine- 
drivers, printers and school teachers, with 
a day-laborer for their Premier.” It is a 
singular country “of great cities on the 
one hand, and on the other vast tracts of 
hopeless desert. It is, indeed, a curious 
continent of opposites and extremes, where 
half of nature is wrong side foremost.” 

There are also fine photographs of 
twelve of our most distinguished writers. 
The colored pictures are already gaining 
great fame for the Booklovers’. 


Were you ever a country lad, far away 
from books and paintings and general op- 
portunities such as all lads now-a-days 
have in large cities? If you were, then 
you can understand what I mean when I 
say that the Christmas Country Life in 
America came to me with some of the same 
glad surprise we used to feel when a coun- 
try lad and a new seed catalogue full of 
colored pictures came into our hands. 
For this number contains several excel- 
lently executed engravings in color of 
flowers and fruits. The whole number is 
devoted to Christmas, with such writers 
and subjects as “Christmas in the Open” 
by Hamilton Mabie, “Christmas on an 
Orchard Farm” by L. H. Bailey, “Christ- 
mas for the Birds and Animals” by J. 
Horace McFarland, and many others. 
Altogether a memorable number, well 
written, well edited, well illustrated, well 
printed and deserving of being well read 
and then well cared for for future refer- 
ence and pleasure. 
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CRAFTSMAN’S OPEN DOOR DEPARTMENT 


“*There’s a new foot on the floor, my friend, f ‘HE Open Door continues its mission 
And a new face at the door, my friend of carrying its home messages to 
A new face at the door.”’ thousands of firesides and offices in a 
—TENNYSON. friendly and informal way, greatly strength- 
ened and encouraged by the prompt wel- 
come and recognition of its value, by many 

new and old patrons. 

The clearly defined purpose is to make 
this department more and more interesting 
and attractive from month to month, which 
can only be accomplished by the courtesy 
and favor of the arts, crafts and industries 
naturally allied in the broad field of THe 
CRAFTSMAN’S endeavor. 

Few magazines reach the family with 
a home message in which home-makers are 
directly interested, and none that appeals so 
helpfully, sanely and directly to a large, 
thoughtful, and select home audience, as 
Tue CRAFTSMAN, fostering, as it does, the 
building ambitions of man, the home- 
making instincts of woman and art prob- 
lems in all lines. 

As the value of an announcement depends upon the chance it has of “being seen” or 
read, this chance diminishes in exact ratio with the bulk of other advertisements massed 
in a single publication. 

THE CRAFTSMAN’S proportion of reading matter to advertising pages is exception- 
ally large, the latter being naturally restricted to enterprises more or less allied to its 
purpose and mission, which is in itself, an obvious advantage as a standard source of easy 
reference for the thoughtful seeker after the best. 

The Open Door is wide open to enterprising advertisers, and its courtesies will be 
cordially extended in a liberal spirit to THE CRAFTSMAN’S patrons. 
se 
WRITE FOR It is hoped that the readers of these Open Door messages will get 
PARTICULARS something more than a passing impression from the suggestions 
drawn from so many and varied sources. The special information 
given, relating to the several subjects, is of value even to the general reader, and in 
almost every instance the representative concerns using the business pages of THE 
CRAFTSMAN issue a catalogue, booklet, or other commercial literature, which can be had 
for the asking. 
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The investment of a postal card addressed to these firms will bring interesting and 
valuable returns in the form of special information, which is very “handy to have in the 
house,” as well as in one’s head, for use as occasion may require. 

Tue CraFTsMAN’s readers will confer a threefold benefit,—one upon its patrons, 
one upon themselves, and one upon THE CRAFTSMAN,—by kindly taking the trouble to 
write for “further particulars” to any of THe CRAFTSMAN advertisers, not forgetting 
to mention THE CRAFTSMAN. 


se 
“THE KING OF Elsewhere in THe CrarrsMAn’s business department will be 
WOODS” found a full-page illustration of the great receiving yards of the 


well-known New York firm of William E. Uptegrove & Brother, 
the leading manufacturers of mahogany, other cabinet woods, and veneers. In a future 
issue, THE CRAFTSMAN hopes to present a number of illustrations of the rare grain 
effects of various woods, including mahogany, from samples furnished by this company. 

It is always cheering to find real art enthusiasm at home in the commercial atmos- 
phere of a great business enterprise, and it is a pleasure to record here the sentiments of 
the senior partner of this enterprising firm, gathered in a recent interview: 

Mr. William E. Uptegrove said: “We have called mahogany the king of woods— 
it is certainly all of that; it is like old wine, the older it grows the better and more beau- 
tiful it is; it has a warmtli of tone and color peculiar to itself alone, while Nature has 
endowed it with a beauty and variety of grain that is almost endless, making it a very 
interesting study. It has an air of aristocratic and gentle breeding. The more rarely 
marked or the more richly marked logs, which are commercially known as figured logs, 
are sought for much as are precious stones, and when the product of one of these is 
reduced through the cabinet-maker’s art, it may truly be called the poetry of wood.” 

There is food for thought in this impromptu eulogy which may serve to awaken 
interest in the study of the real and abiding beauty with which nature has endowed her 
forest children, even when the woodman’s axe has failed to “spare the tree.” And it is 
a part of THE CRAFTSMAN’S privilege and mission to encourage the love of natural 
beauty in a simple and natural way. 


se 
MARQUETRIE AS A_ The art of marquetrie finds its highest expression in this 
FINE ART country under the personal inspiration and direction of 


that enthusiastic New York artist, Mr. George H. Jones, 
more familiarly known to the art public as “Jones the Marquetrie Man.” A visit to his 
establishment at 407 Second avenue, New York, reveals the fact that it is the abiding 
place of the rarest secrets of the craftsmanship handed down from France and Holland 
ancestry from generation to generation. For a dozen years Mr. Jones has brought the 
practice of his art up to the level of the best craft of Europe, and the ablest connoisseurs 
all over the country acknowledge his leadership. 
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The secret of his success is not far to seek, for Mr. Jones is the presiding genius of 
the place, and personally selects the rare materials, originates his own designs, prepares 
the costly inlays and finishes the work in his own workshops. Nothing is neglected by 
this enthusiastic artist which makes for perfection. The same hand which saws the 
inlay, saws the ground-work, and the same artist assembles the woods, ivories and pearls, 
| or precious metals, which it is to receive. 

Many of its happiest effects in wood inlays are obtained by developing the shadows 
from the darker veinings of the woods, or by artistically varying the direction of the 
fibers or grain of his veneers. In the marquetrie borders now so frequently employed to 
emphasize the constructive lines of interior architecture and furniture, rare dyes have 
their place, and these also Mr. Jones personally prepares. 

The beautiful designs, carefully wrought pieces of natural woods, the tender and 

harmonious color schemes, well conceived, and spirited modelings, together with the 

| many delicate and original processes introduced by Mr. Jones, here show the art of 
I marquetrie in its latest stage of perfection and entitle the artist to his acknowledged 
distinction as “Jones the Marquetrie Man.” 


| 

| 

st ot 
BEAUTY, HEALTH The illustrated announcement on page y affords a sugges- 
| 

1 





AND FCONOMY tion only of some of the charming effects made possible by the 
use of the new wall covering, Leatherole, which may fairly 
claim to be the latest triumph of art, science and sanitation, to meet the demand, not 
only for a durable, handsome and inexpensive wall decoration, but also for a cleanly one. 
In quality, variety and beauty of design, Leatherole outclasses all previous attempts 
in producing the finest effects of the costly foreign decorations, and rivals even the expen- 
sive Japanese leathers in elegance and durability, and surpasses it in variety of color 
schemes. 
The oil colorings on cloth foundation, covering a wide range of artistic designs, 
both standard and special, and the possibilities and adaptability of Leatherole, urite all 
the essentials of a high class wall covering at a comparatively moderate cost. 

A visit to the exhibition rooms of the Leatherole Company, at 142 West Twenty- 
third street, New York, will delight the art lover, whether he is a professional decorator 
' or is simply interested in combining beauty, durability and healthfulness in the environ- 
| ments of the home. 


se 


| ONEIDA For years the Oneida Community Experiment was watched 
| COMMUNITY with great interest all over the world. When, after forty-two 
| SILVERWARE _ years of communal life, the discipline and training which the peo- 
| ple had received were utilized in the organization of a Stock ] 
) Company to carry on the various industries the community had established. ! 
As the years have gone on this Company has grown, until now it has five large 
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factories and plants, all of which are doing remarkable work. The food products of 
the Oneida Community command the highest price of any similar foods in the United 
States, and the demand is always greater than the supply. They have no real com- 
petitor in the field of steel traps of every kind. 

In the making of plated silverware the name of “Community Silver” is a guar- 
antee of excellent workmanship, while the further written pledge of the Company 
guarantees that if the plating does not last twenty-five years, the pieces will be re- 
placed. The heads and managers of the Company are men of tried integrity, and with 


those who know them their word is as good as a bank bond. Hence their businesses. 
have gone on increasing, year after year. Many new and beautiful designs are shown 
in table silver of every kind, and its lasting quality commends it to the provident 
buyer. 

The new “Flower-de-Luce” pattern is a fine specimen of new art in silverware, 
and nothing can be nicer as a Christmas present for those who do not wish to go to 
the expense of solid silver, than a set of this Oneida Community silverware. 


se Ss 
BEGINNING THE The Open Door has no use for a pessimist, especially at the 
NEW YEAR threshold of the New Year, when hope and courage should 


lead the way, leaving behind all the blunders, mistakes and 
croakings with the past, where they belong. More smiles and fewer tears mark the 
succeeding years as the world’s record runs, and among the many proofs that the world 
is taking better care of itself, by increasing the sum of human happiness, is the steady and 
almost marvelous growth of life insurance as an economic force in the progress of 
civilization. 

Thoughtful men of all sorts and conditions, as a rule, now provide this safeguard 
for their families, and the management of the many great companies has been reduced to 
a financial science. 

As custodians of present savings for future need, and provision for dependents, the 
leading life insurance companies outrank the savings banks, in the judgment of the con- 
servative financiers of to-day. 

The moral of this homily will be found on page jj in our business department in 
the very suggestive and somewhat laconic announcement of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia. Those of our readers who neglected the Christ- 
mas legacy suggestion by this company, in the December CraFTSMAN, will find the door 
still open, and a fresh opportunity to begin the New Year well, by taking thought for 
“those we really love.” 

as Ss 
THE TIFFANY Tiffany & Co. have just published the 1905 edition of their annual 
BLUE BOOK Blue Book, the last to be issued from their old Union Square 
store, as within the next few months the firm will remove to their 
new home on Fifth avenue. This most recent Blue Book, with its 490 pages, conven- 
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OPEN DOOR 
ient side index and handsome leather binding, is a gradual development of a modest 
little thirty-page leaflet-—their first catalogue—issued just sixty years ago. 

The house was then known as Tiffany, Young & Ellis, located at Broadway and 
Chambers street, and through all these years, while the catalogue has broadened and kept 
abreast of the constantly growing business, it has retained two of its distinctly individual 
features which were quite as notable in 1845 as to-day. These are its compactness of 
form and careful avoidance of illustration. 

Tiffany & Co. thus early found it inexpedient to issue an illustrated catalogue, as 
their richer goods are not frequently duplicated and most designs are soon superseded by 
the introduction of new patterns. 

The Tiffany Blue Book gives concise descriptions and range of prices of nearly 
everything sold by this unique establishment, from the most inexpensive trifles to the 
richest gem jewelry and artistic merchandise. It is an invaluable guide for shoppers and 
it is to be had for the asking. 


st J 


THE “OLD STYLE” Builders will recall a period just thirty years ago, in the 
ROOFING importing days of roofing tin, when competition became very 

keen among the Welsh makers, and equally keen among the 
growing numbers of importers and distributers of the product in America. The con- 
sequence was that very poor materials began to be used, with the result of very bad 
roofing tin. Iron was used in those days, but the roofing tin was so bad that it cracked 
and rusted out upon the slightest exposure, and the evil was so pronounced that it very 
quickly reacted in favor of the old standard. This enabled the N. G. Taylor Company 
to emphasize the merits of their “Old Style” brand, and with the increased consumption 
of roofing tin their brand from that time became more and more prominent, and has 
continued since uninterruptedly, without any change in its high standard of quality, 
leading all kinds of competition. 


se 
FURNACE FACTS To extract from coal all the heat units, and to produce the 
AND FIGURES maximum heat from a ton of any grade, to abate the smoke, 


soot and dirt nuisance, to obviate all danger from escaping 
gases, and to reduce clinkers and ashes to their minimum, would seem to be the ulti- 
matum in the science of heating by furnace. 

The Peck-Williamson Heating and Ventilating Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
have made these points the subject of study and demonstration in their Underfeed 
Furnace, and have produced one of the most powerful heaters on the market. All who 
are interested in learning more about the anatomy and physiology of their Underfeed 


Furnace should send to the home office at Cincinnati, Ohio, for their very interesting 
booklet. 
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THE THREAD AND THRUM The announcement on page iy will be welcomed 
WORKSHOPS by many readers of THE CRAFTSMAN as meeting 
the happily increasing demand for “honest sim- 
plicity of woven textiles” in serviceable floor coverings, portiéres, and other furnishings, 
made by the skilled craftsmen of the Thread and Thrum Workshops in Hyannis, Mass. 
Materials in these woven stuffs are cotton, wool and part cotton and wool. These 
materials are made available in every shade and weight desired. ‘The rugs are woven 
seamless to a width of twelve feet and to any length desired. The scale of sizes is unique 
and very complete, as every least measurement can be secured in special orders, which 
are filled very promptly—a 9x12 being delivered in eight or ten days from receipt of 
formal order. 
Special decorative needs are supplied by specially ordered stuffs to harmonize with 
or establish the color scheme of wall paper and wall hangings, woodwork, upholstery, 
windows and verandas. 


i] 
SEASIDE HOMES The owner of a delightful reservation of thirty-five acres, 
TO RENT located on the shore of Vineyard Sound, two and one-half miles 


from Vineyard Haven, and directly opposite Wood’s Holl, 
offers for rental for the coming season two summer homes, especially suited to the wishes 
of families who desire to avoid the crowded shore resorts, and, at the same time, to enjoy 
the comforts of a well-equipped home in a retired but easily accessible locality. 

The illustration on page xix in our business department presents both the exterior 
of a new Craftsman house, with its spacious living room, with all the appointments of 
the nine rooms and bath complete and ready for occupancy with the opening of the 
season. 

The situation commands an open view of the Sound and its traffic, and the reser- 
vation includes half a mile of shore front with its excellent bathing, and opportunities 
for boating and fishing, with pleasant groves and attractive drives within easy distance. 

A neighboring farm house of five rooms, which has also been remodeled, is also 
offered for rental to either a small family, or in connection with the other house. The 
owner is also prepared to build one or more houses if desired by the right. parties, but the 
entire reservation will be restricted to absolutely unobjectionable occupants, whether 
lessees or owners. The rent of the new house is $550 for the season, and for the remod- 
eled farm house only $200. 

se 


SAFETY “Anything new on the subject of safety in railroad travel is 
TO PASSENGERS likely to receive a great deal of attention these days,” said an 

old railway official in a recent conversation. “Take, for in- 
stance, a line like the Chicago & North-Western,” he continued, “where there are over 
seventeen hundred stations on the system, with a tributary population of more than 
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seven and one-half million people, reaching almost every community of importance in 
nine of the Western States. Now, the question of thorough discipline of the big army 
of employees required on a road like that, is one that’s enough to stun the average man. 

“Tt is a great thing, though,” continued the veteran, “to see the way in which some 
of the western roads have not only kept pace with the growing traffic, but have looked 
ahead into the future and taken a wholesome grasp on this question of safety, steadily 
expending millions of dollars in order to take care of these millions of Americans who 
travel over their lines. 

“The North-Western Line maintains no less than six hundred and ten electric 
block signals, one hundred and twenty-six interlocking plants, over nine thousand miles 
of telegraph line, over forty thousand miles of wire and a force of seventeen hundred tele- 
graph dispatchers and operators in the movement of their traffic. Besides this there is an 
army of crossing watchmen, operators of safety gates, signal-tower men, track walkers; 
in short, a highly organized system looking after the safety of patrons. Their widely 
announced ‘only double track’ to the Missouri River is one of the most aggressive moves 
ever made by a railway, and one the bearing of which upon the question is obvious. 

“The greatest dependence is, however, on that process of training on Western 
roads that keeps the heads of departments in close touch with their men, requires unceas- 
ing vigilance on the part of everyone concerned and results in a force brought up to the 
point of highest discipline. This training the North-Western and other roads give their 
men nothing else can take the place of in safeguarding the traveling public.” 


se Ss 


UNIQUE COVER In no department of paper manufacturing has more progress 
PAPERS been shown than in the evolution of what is generally known to 
the trade as “cover papers,” which, however, have a variety of 
uses, including poster work and various other commercial forms of artistic advertising. 
Among the leaders in this department, the Niagara Paper Mills, at Lockport, N. Y., 
enjoy a wide and well earned reputation among the printing craft, for the novelty and 
variety of their special textures, colorings and weights. Many of the most effective and 
artistic commercial brochures and announcements are lent a fresh charm by the deco- 
rative use of the Niagara Mills paper. 
The William Morris portrait in this number of THE CRAFTSMAN is mounted on 


Niagara Mills Italia paper and demonstrates the possibilities of this stock, for artistic 
purposes. 


re 
A FEW MORE Again the Open Door finds brief space for a few very recent “words 
FRIENDLIES of cheer” from widely scattered sections of the country. For 
these, and many others, THE CRAFTSMAN returns sincere thanks 


and its best assurances that it will continue to strive to merit all the good things its good 
friends so kindly bestow. 
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From M. E. Sargent, Librarian Medford Public Library, Medford, Mass.: “We 
do not wish our files of THE CRAFTSMAN broken, as we appreciate the value of the 
magazine, and it is much consulted by our patrons.” 


From Lewis F. Stephany, Pittsburg, Pa.: ‘Have become deeply interested in the 
various lines of art and crafts advocated in THe CRAFTSMAN—which valuable maga- 
zine I get regularly from my bookshop ( Davis’s).” 


From Irene S. Monroe, Palos Park, Ill.: “I thank you very much for the October 
copy of THE CRAFTSMAN, which you kindly sent in response to an inquiry. I have read 
it from cover to cover, and found everything educative and inspirational—even the 
advertisements.” 


From Mrs. Guilford S. Wood, Denver, Col.: “THe CRAFTSMAN is a perfect 
delight, and I feel that it is doing real missionary work in the field of ‘simple living.’ I 
promise myself a new home some day founded upon the principles it embodies.” 


“From Cornelia I. Gaskell, Brooklyn, N. Y.: “I have certainly been pleased with 
THE CraFTsMAN. I have found it very interesting, and very helpful also in my teach- 
ing of art in the Normal School at Athens.” 


From William R. Holbrook, Minneapolis, Minn.: “I have read with great inter- 
est THE CRAFTSMAN for the past year, from the Library. It appeals to all the aspira- 
tions in me and stirs my heart at the possibilities of my own nature—artistic and con- 
structive.” 


From Matthew J. Smith, New York City: “I am very much pleased with THE 
CRAFTSMAN, and as I now am contemplating a summer home on the Hudson, I know I 
can get some very valuable information in regard to style and interior decorations in 
regard to same. . . . You can count on me as one of your future subscribers, and pos- 
sibly some of my friends.” 


From Henry M. Hiester, Millmont, Mercersburg, Pa.: “The magazine is 
very fine in its advocacy of honest and sterling workmanship, and the selection of beau- 
tiful objects for illustration. There are some charming effects given by skillful use 
of light and shade and the immunity from the scroll saw and turning lathe is beyond 
praise. 


From Charles C. Pickett, Urbana, Ill.: “I have been much interested in your 
work and feel that you are entitled to the support of all who believe in a healthier 
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industrial organization. It is a pleasure to acknowledge the great value of your en- 
deavor. May you have better success, if possible, in future.” 


From E. E. Roberts, Oak Park, Ill.: “I was so favorably impressed with the 
magazine shown me, that I at once became a subscriber to your magazine. I wish to 
compliment you upon it.” 


“Ah! we are all rich if we but know it,” once said M. Charles Wagner, the author 
of “The Simple Life.” ‘“The world is for those who can use it. Did you know I am 
the owner of the finest park in the world? Yes! because I use it. 

“I was once in a great park owned by Prince Wagram. It was a wonderful park, 
with trees, fields, flowers, everything of great beauty. The owner never came near it. 
So one day I went in and I introduced myself to it. I was well received by the trees, 
the birds, the flowers, the grass. They all spoke well, as if they knew they belonged 
to me, and I was having a most happy and joyous time when the watchman came and 
asked, ‘What are you doing?’ ‘Doing?’ I replied, ‘I’m enjoying my park!’ ‘Your 
park! What do you mean?’ said the indignant watchman. ‘This isn’t your park. It 
belongs to Prince Wagram!’ ‘Well! that may be so,’ I replied, ‘but you do not under- 
stand. The prince comes here never. I come. I enjoy it. The ants, the grass, the 
animals, the flowers, the trees, the whole park, the clouds above, all recognize me and 
speak to me as their owner and possessor. “They speak to me as they have never done 


to Prince Wagram. ‘They can understand me because they know me. That is why 
the park is mine!’ ” 
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ONLY ONE From George M. Carr, Durango, Colo., Dec. 14, 1904: “I have 
FAULT just one fault to find with your magazine, and that is: It doesn’t 

come often enough. You are giving us much of good each month, and 
I would feel lost without the magazine. I wish every intelligent person had the read- 
ing of the magazine each month. You have undertaken a big task when you attempt 
to educate the public in matters of taste, for it is almost a minor quantity with the 
greater part. 

“Your series of houses for the year can but tell what a home may be. In deciding 
which plans I want, it is difficult, for the last four of the series are all so perfect. I 
think you may send me No. 11 from the November number. With a change in the 
second floor it will more fully meet my needs, although any of those mentioned could 
but content one. 

“I trust that THe CraFrsMAN may grow in subscription as it deserves (I can 
wish it no greater prosperity) for the new year now so near.” 
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SAMUEL MILTON JONES 
Late Mayor of Toledo, Ohio 


See article page 530 


































THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


‘*All free governments... . . are in reality governments by public opinion... . . It is, there- 
fore, their first duty to purify the element from which they draw the breath of life.’’—James Russell 
Lowell, in ‘‘Democracy.”’ 


_—- TO ALL?” is the inscription placed above the en- 

trance of the typical library of the United States: the 
one which best represents the spirit and the working 
of a modern movement second to none in all that makes 
for the progress and pleasure of the people. For thou- 
sands of years the library idea has been in process of 
_ specializing the effort to make books accessible to the 
student. It has struggled for existence against the gravest difficulties, 
both material and immaterial, the last of which now appears to be 
well advanced toward solution. 

Once an alphabet had superseded pictographs, the diffusion of ac- 
curate knowledge became practicable, although the medium of dif- 
fusion was wanting in pliability. Clay cylinders impressed with 
cuneiform characters were the first cumbersome repositories of formu- 
lated and transcribed learning. But the people in the modern sense 
were not yet born. Then there existed only tyrants and slaves. There 
could be no need for the public library. Fables served the masses for 
history, drama and fiction. In these traditional tales animals were 
made to talk and to express sentiments upon government, rulers and 
the conduct of life in general, which it would have been death for the 
crouching slave to utter. 

Under such conditions, the library was a treasury of royal arch- 
ives. The idea existed in its embryo stage, and against its develop- 
ment the strongest forces were active. On the one hand, the resist- 
ance of the material form of what later was to be the book. On the 
other, the mental and moral condition of the teeming masses of the 
populace. 

In the following stage, we find the idea still struggling, but exist- 
ing in an environment of order. Scrolls and later papyri, inscribed 
with highly developed letters, representing in visible form the thought 
of minds supreme in their own spheres, were guarded in presses and 
cases; security being thus afforded to the treasures of learning, and, 
at the same time, economy of space being assured. A type of library 
was now reached, an example of which has persisted to the present 
day, in the same city which fostered the development of this special 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


form: that is, the closed library, represented perfectly by that of 
the Vatican, which is a place for the preservation of books; no thought 
being taken to provide for their accessibility, and a palatial splendor 
being maintained in the formal decoration and appointments of the 
great hall, which architecturally conceals its purpose. 

In these two primitive types, the library existed simply for the 
preservation of books, and as a means of displaying the wealth and 
pride of some succession of sovereigns, desirous to be known as patrons 
of learning, or as collectors of literary treasures. The people had as 
yet no part in that immaterial, but durable wealth of thought amassed, 
for the most part, in humble dwelling, or narrow cell. The use of 
books was an insignificant factor in this library system. 

But the Middle Ages gave new development and growth to the 
library idea. The rise of a distinctly learned class, of the monastery 
and the college, extended the use of books. Side by side with the 
library of archives, there developed both the circulating and the ref- 
erence library; the former of which, we may say, had its birth in the 
monk’s carrel, and the latter in the college alcove. In these days of 
ephemeral literature, of hasty reading, of rapid printing and distri- 
bution, we can scarcely imagine the restrictions put upon the monk 
permitted to draw but a single book during a year, and expected, on 
the day of its return to the library, to give, in chapter, a summing up 
of its contents. But realizing this condition of things, we can readily 
believe Professor Lounsbury, who, in his Life of Chaucer, observes 
that even as late as the time of that poet, it required a century for a 
book to become known. In the carrels, or well-lighted squares, set 
along the cloisters, such as we see them in the old Abbey of St. Peter, 
now the Cathedral of Gloucester, the mediaeval monks sat long hours 
of the day, enjoying the sweet serenity of the books loaned to them 
from the collection of their religious house. In the reference library, 
the same abundance of light was secured by means of the alcove 
which, in reality, was but an extended carrel, along the sides of which 
shelving was fixed, in order to hold the books lying upon their back 
covers and at an inclination, or else standing upright, with their front 
edges out, as in the Library of the University of Leyden. In some in- 
stances, also, further comfort was assured to the readers by the intro- 
duction of seats, or lecterns. But the book which created a necessity 
for the repository, or library, was chained and stapled to its place. 
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Learning, restricted to a comparatively limited class of individuals, 
was made difficult and forbidding even to the few who were permitted 
to share in its benefits. In several instances, the old universities dis- 
play upon their seals a closed volume, which, later, we find replaced 
by the open book, as in the case of our own Harvard, founded in the 
third decade of the seventeenth century. 

In this, the third stage of its existence, the library acquired one 
feature of its modern character. It became a place of reference, of 
consultation, in addition to its original purpose as a place for the 
storage of archives. The difficulty of development was henceforth 
to be concentrated in the question of how to diffuse the knowledge 
contained in the storehouse, the dearth of which was felt only vaguely 
by those who suffered from it, because they had never known the joys 
of possession. At this stage, the development of the library idea was 
arrested for a long period. The Revival of Learning was a move- 
ment necessarily restricted to activity among scholars. Applied sci- 
ence and mechanical invention were needed to allow and to further 
the diffusion of knowledge, by multiplying means of communication 
and transit, by devising schemes for rendering great collections of 
books accessible. These were the material obstacles lying in the path 
of the library idea. But the immaterial obstacles were yet graver; 
for not until after the revolutions of the eighteenth century did the 
people exist as a corporate body. 

What has been named, not inaptly, “the library sleep” fell upon 
the learned world. It lasted four hundred years, until, at the middle 
of the nineteenth century, its deadening power passed away, and the 
new movement for the diffusion of knowledge among the people arose 
simultaneously in England and in America. The proper functions 
of the institution were then, for the first time understood, and they 
have been expressed in strong, although homely, pnrase by the one 
who said that the library should not henceforth be, as in its earlier 
stages, like the town pump, from which the townspeople come to draw 
water, but that, like municipal water-works, it should deliver a prime 
necessity upon the premises of the consumer. 

Through this enlarged and modernized conception, the library 
idea attained maturity and perfection. It yet remained to be real- 
ized, and, in this, as in all other cases, the condensation to reality has 
been slow, difficult, and at times, discouraging. In its workings it 
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still presents faults which the united efforts of the architect and the 
librarian can alone eliminate. The arrangement of the library build- 
ing is a many-sided question in which partial answers must be ac- 
cepted, until, process after process having been worked out, the solu- 
tion of the whole problem shall be accomplished. 

The correct model of a building having become the desideratum 
of all those interested in the development of the library, various the- 
ories of construction were naturally put to the test. Experiments in 
this branch of architecture multiplied during the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century, the greater part of which have already proven 
their insufficiency to serve the needs of the public. At the same time, 
these partial successes were made failures only by the great increase 
in the book collections and the number of readers, and by the conse- 
quently necessitated increase in the size of the buildings themselves. 
They therefore deserve to be studied as stages in the evolution of the 
library building: certain of them having developed, for the first time, 
features which are to-day in use under highly specialized forms. 

Early in the period mentioned, two very important libraries were 
erected in Massachusetts: the one in Boston, created with limitations 
which, within thirty years, destroyed its usefulness ; the other in Cam- 
bridge, being the library of Harvard University, and proving its 
value, not as a temporary expedient, but as a scheme of permanent 
character capable of yet greater development. The Boston structure, 
since characterized as of “the conventional type,” consisted of a main 
room (Bates Hall), high, wide and long, lined from floor to ceiling 
with tier upon tier of alcoves and galleries. It was designed with 
the view of closely concentrating the books, in order to minimize both 
space in storage and time in service. This scheme proved inadequate 
to the needs of a great, developing community, as well as insufficient 
in its facilities for lighting, aeration, accessibility to the collections, 
quiet and retirement. It was incapable of expansion, and the ar- 
rangement of books around a large hall is now considered obsolete. 

The other structure, destined, for reasons to be explained, to be- 
come notable in the history of library edifices, took the exterior form 
of a late Gothic building, recalling the Chapel of King’s College, 
Cambridge, England; while the interior developed the inherited uni- 
versity library type. A few years later, the so-called “stack system” 
was first put to use in this building, by the architects, Messrs. Ware 
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and Van Brunt, who invented it and reduced it to practical form, 
under the careful supervision of the library authorities of the time 
and of the widely cultured and thoroughly practical President of the 
University. 

The aim of this system is to afford the most compact storage of 
books, together with great ease of access to every portion of the build- 
ing; the stack consisting of a cage of metallic shelving, divided at 
intervals of seven feet, by open-work, or glass floors; every shelf being 
within reach from some one of the floors, and the stories being super- 
imposed to the height of from forty to forty-five feet. 

This method certainly attains the chief end for which it was de- 
vised, beside assuring the rapid conveyance of the books from the 
shelves to the reading room. At the same time, it contains faults 
which, while they do not invalidate it, are yet sufficiently serious to 
warrant consideration. The objections brought against the stack- 
system have been excellently formulated by an expert librarian exer- 
cising his functions in a building of the type which he criticises. He 
is, therefore, entitled to respectful hearing when he says that “no mode 
of heating and ventilation will prevent the air from being overheated, 
especially as it is generally judged necessary to have the building open 
up to the roof, in order to secure sky light. Further, the stack does 
not admit of the proper lighting of the books on the shelves, except 
by artificial means; the window light coming into the passages as into 
tunnels, and being of little service to show the titles of the books. 
Again, in the effort to admit as much light as possible into the stack, 
the windows are made so large that only by the greatest care in the 
use of shutters or curtains, can the books near these large exposed 
areas be protected against injury from the direct rays of the sun. 
Finally, little or no provision can be made for the access of readers to 
the shelves; the idea of the stack being that of a place to keep the 
books when they are not in use.” 

The same authority further shows that his last statement involves 
one of the most serious objections to the stack system; that seats can 
not be conveniently placed near the shelves, especially when the floors 
are perforated; that the stack, generally constructed upon a small 
area, is carried to such a height as to involve high staircases; and 
that to enlarge the area of the stack is to prevent lighting the interior 
from the sides: the only means remaining available, since the inter- 
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vening floors intercept the greater portion of the light which enters 
from above. It may be said in conclusion that the points made by the 
expert, each of which is of considerable weight, are re-inforced by 
the fact of the danger of great loss in case of fire: the danger arising 
from the compact massing of the books, and the latter inviting the 
flames along their backs and edges; although, on the other hand, it 
must be admitted that the occurrence of fire is a remote contingency, 
since the metallic cage of the stack is practically a fire-proof structure. 

Of the system just reviewed the Boston Public Library is the most 
conspicuous example. Its merits in the service of the people have 
been already tested by a term of years, and they have been found to be 
many and great. Therefore, the stack system can not be condemned 
in the face of its proven value; while additional confidence in its 
worth arises from its adoption in this instance; the scheme of the actu- 
ally existing Boston Library having been promoted by a highly en- 
lightened public, fostered by wise legislation, largely aided by private 
munificence, and developed by the most competent specialists: a com- 
bination rarely paralleled in our country, and presumably sufficiently 
strong to prevent lapse into grave error. As a work of architecture, 
this great organism can not be dismissed without comment, which 
must be reserved until later, in order to gain a basis of comparison 
with another type of library, differing from it in methods of service 
and consequently also in structural features. 

This opposing type, shown in the Newberry Library, in Chicago, 
represents what may be termed a decentralized system of arrange- 
ment, which is sometimes also named from the noted librarian, Poole, 
who developed it into practical usefulness. ' It is of too recent origin 
and employment to warrant valid criticism of its excellences or its 
defects, which, like those of the stack system, must be subjected to the 
judgment of time and service, the only authoritative tribunals. It is 
possible, therefore, but to describe what advantages it aims to afford 
and what errors to avoid, as well as to hazard an opinion as to its 
effect upon the external appearance of the building in which it pre- 
vails. To the centralized, compact masses of books characteristic 
of the stack system it opposes a series of department libraries; plac- 
ing each of these collections on a separate floor, or in a separate room, 
in a building with fire-proof floors and partitions, by which fire can 
be limited, and the loss occasioned through it confined to a single sec- 
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tion of the building. In this system, the bookcases occupy only one- 
half the height of each room, which is usually fifteen feet; the upper 
part of the walls being pierced with a series of wide windows which 
diffuse light throughout the interior. Further, each department is 
provided with ample space for the convenient pursuit of study; while 
the staircase and the elevator, to the advantage of the student, are 
deprived of the importance which they occupy in libraries arranged 
according to the stack system. 

But to repeat for emphasis a statement already made: the Poole 
method of arrangement, while it avoids the principal defects of the 
opposing stack system—which yet are by no means capital ones—has 
not yet demonstrated that the greater space demanded for its work- 
ings, together with certain other requisites, are disadvantages which 
are absorbed and inappreciable in the general excellence of the plan. 

It is thus evident that the question of stack or department is of in- 
tense interest to architects, to librarians, and to the public, and one 
which can be argued from both sides with an ardor approaching bit- 
terness. From either point of view, it is useless to urge a war upon 
paper, since the issue will be decided upon the battlefield of actual 
experiment. Following then the principle that “when doctors disa- 
gree, desciples are free,” it is well to leave the discussion to those 
whose personal or professional interests are there involved ; passing on 
to gain further knowledge from the testimony of experts in library 
construction. One such authority directly counsels that this type of 
building be planned from within outward; all considerations remain- 
ing subservient to those of storage, service, and accommodation of 
readers, and no exterior feature to receive attention from the archi- 
tect, until ample provision shall have been made by him for the ad- 
ministration and growth of the collections. 

This counsel would seem to receive the approval of the majority 
of competent judges, including that of the best American critic of 
architecture, Mr. Russell Sturgis, who presumably following the 
same line of thought, says that “as yet no special characteristic of a 
library exterior can be said to exist.” In support of his statement, 
Mr. Sturgis compares the facade of the Library of Sainte Geneviéve, 
Paris, with that of the Boston Public Library; emphasizing the fact 
that the similarity of exterior treatment does not imply a correspond- 
ence of internal arrangement in the two buildings, and drawing 
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thence the conclusion that there is no typical and expressive library 
facade. 

To another authority the positiveness of the first critic appears 
scarcely justified. He would wish to modify it, and, in so doing, he 
would recognize certain interior library features as reflected in the 
facade, and the latter consequently as characteristic of a sole type of 
building. Among other valuable comments and explanations, he 
notes that “there may be important differences in the arrangement of 
the large reading-rooms referred to by Mr. Sturgis, but in all these 
cases there is a general resemblance in the fact that the second floor 
(or certainly the portion lighted by the windows in the fagade) is 
given almost exclusively to a large reading-room. The arcaded treat- 
ment of the facade seems to express this very clearly, and the lower 
story, with its stronger walls and smaller window openings, is an 
equally logical expression of the purpose of the interior, given up to 
working rooms which naturally require less light, and are of less im- 
portance in the general scheme of the building.” 

By means of this luminous comment we are made to understand 
the meaning of many facades long familiar to us, but whose meaning 
we have, until now, misapprehended. An upper series of high, wide 
windows in a long, low facade invariably announces a place of study, 
whether it be a museum of art, or a spacious hall devoted to literary or 
scientific research; as we may find by simply consulting our own 
memories; beginning with buildings like the Uffizi Palace, at Flor- 
ence, and ending with certain Parisian designs, like the facade of the 
Sainte Geneviéve Library, that of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and that 
of the Ecole de Médecine, the latter being one of the finest examples 
of recent French art. 

Then, fortified by these proofs in stone, can we not believe that 
the library, strictly speaking, has a pronounced architectural physi- 
ognomy? Not, of course, when it assumes something of the palatial 
type, as in the case of the Library of Congress at Washington, or when 
it becomes composite and departmental, like the Newberry Library, 
at Chicago. But if it enter the class typified in the great institution 
of Boston, can we not instantly recognize its purpose in its facade, and 
assert that a distinctive library exterior has already been created, ne- 
cessitated by internal requisites, and announcing that these have been 
successfully fulfilled? 
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ART IN THE HOME AND IN THE SCHOOL: 
A SELECTION FROM THE CHILD-TYPES OF 
KATE GREENAWAY. BY IRENE SARGENT 


ONCERNING taste an endless argument may be estab- 

Va | lished, and art is infinite in its manifestations. There 
| ye is 2 diversity among the gifts of perception, and not all 
& (| persons who are equally endowed and subjected to the 
| puny! Same training, are sensitive to the same combinations of 
line and color. Judgment is always, as it were, re- 

fracted by temperament. The image of the thing presented to the 
eye acquires along its passage to the brain the individuality of the 
observer. These differences in taste, certainly accentuated by meth- 
ods of education and surroundings, have undiscoverable sources, and 
are as strong in childhood as in mature life, although in the first of 
these periods they are less logical. So it becomes necessary to those 
who would brighten the lives and develop the imagination of chil- 
dren by furthering art in the home and in the school, to respect these 
differences of taste, or rather of temperament; offering to their 
charges a wide diversity of subject and treatment, under the sole re- 
strictions that the theme presented be simple, and the treatment tech- 
nically good. Age, racial instincts, sectional influences and heredi- 
tary culture must be recognized as factors in the problem of presenta- 
tion. The sharp outlines, the distinction, the rhythmic composition, 
the humor at times verging upon grimness of Boutet de Monvel—all 
these qualities which form a whole of great simplicity in the work of 
that artist, make instantaneous appeal to such children only as possess 
a developed art-sense; while the younger, the slower in perception, 
the less subtile in intellect, must be offered a more detailed rendering: 
as it were, less of a reduced art-formula from which everything super- 
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fluous has been eliminated, and nothing but the principle remains to 
attract, as a foundation upon which to build with suggestion and 
fancy. 

But the more detailed rendering has an educative function which 
is not to be despised. It plays the part of a preparatory study, just 
as, according to the testimony of librarians, the lighter and lower 
forms of fiction prepare the mind of the average reader for the enjoy- 
ment of the “problem play” and the psychological novel, which, in 
turn, generate interest in history, sociology and philosophy. 

Among the best examples of this preparatory type of art fitted to 
the mural decoration of the nursery and the school-room, the work of 
Kate Greenaway, better known to the young men and women, than 
to the children of to-day, takes first rank. During the eighties and 
nineties of the nineteenth century, the name of this Englishwoman 
was a word to conjure with in the households of her own country, as 
well as in those of France, Germany and America. Devoting her- 
self solely to the production of child-types, she acquired in early 
youth a reputation which, although based upon somewhat limited 
knowledge and accomplishments, yet placed her, in a restricted sense, 
beside Walter Crane, Caldecott, and Boutet de Monvel, with whom 
—the same reservations being preserved—she does not cease to be 
classed. Technically she was not strong, but yet she influenced 
deeply the decorative art of her time, owing to her fresh, individual 
treatment of old themes, her color qualities, and certain felicities of 
line recalling the fifteenth century Italians. She thus became, in a 
limited sense, the founder of a school, drawing its adherents from all 
the principal artistic countries of the world, and recognized in France 
under the name of Greenavisme. Her work so distinguished her 
among the English artists of her period that she was made the subject 
of an extended eulogy from Ruskin in one of his Oxford lectures; re- 
ceiving from the gifted but erratic critic a more tempered, consistent 
and valuable judgment than was wont to be formulated by him in his 
almost frenzied enthusiasms. Foreign authorities also recognized 
her genius, which, although stamped with national character, had no 
insular narrowness. From opposite sources she won equal praise: 
Ernest Chesneau devoting a considerable space and much discrimi- 
nating sympathy to a review of her work in his treatise, “La peinture 
anglaise contemporaine,” while the same is true of Richard Mither 
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in his exhaustive review of modern painting. Her friendly critics, 
headed by the three distinguished men just mentioned, all acknowl- 
edge her originality; some of the less judicious of them asserting that 
“she borrowed nothing of other nations,” and attributing her indi- 
vidual style to the fact that she was never out of England. But the 
latter statements would best be modified by saying that the originality 
of the artist resided in a point of view; that it was an attainment 
reached by careful, tasteful selection and combination from the leg- 
acies of a past not too remote to be popularly appreciated and en- 
joyed. Miss Greenaway was a devoted student of Sir Joshua, and, 
like that famous artist, she was enamored of the lighter, more grace- 
ful phases of classic Italian art. In showing this tendency she 
proved her personal preferences, while she preserved the traditions 
of her people; since English poets from the time of Chaucer, and 
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English painters from Reynolds onward, with never failing recur- 
rence, have sought their inspiration in Italy, to the neglect of the 
nearer, Latin country, France. 

Beside this feeling so marked in the dancing figures, the proces- 
sions, and the groups drawn by Miss Greenaway, the artist’s selective 
ability displayed itself in her costuming, which constitutes her chief 
claim to lasting distinction. This feature of her work was based upon 
the late Georgian and Directoire styles of dress, which she adapted 
with exquisite sense to the proportions of her small models; not only 
designing, but making the costumes with her own hands, and so thor- 
oughly acquainting herself with outline, color and texture, that her 
picture-folk seem to be really clothed, instead of presenting mere 
conventions of face, flowers and feathers. 

This thorough method pursued with persistence, was, no doubt, 
a large factor in her ultimate success, which was brilliant, whether 
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considered in its direct, or its indirect results. The small character- 
istic figures with which she peopled four of her most popular chil- 
dren’s books, brought her the means with which to build an artistic 
home and an ample studio; while her costumes, passing from the 
printed page to the realities of the shop and the street, grew to be one 
of the few delights of the too colorless, monotonous London land- 
scape. The quaint little gowns, coats, hats and muffs, investing their 
wearers with an old-time portrait air, became as familiar in the Bois 
de Boulogne and in Central Park, as in the West End, until a single 
gentle hand was said to dress the children of two continents. 

Beside her fresh, original treatment of figure and of costume, Miss 
Greenaway, to a lesser degree, distinguished herself in the use of spe- 
cial flowers as accessories. Certain of her contemporaries in art 
chose to represent the sunflower with its “sad-colored center,” and 
the white day-lily, which in their hands never bloomed in its open- 
air radiance. These flowers, thus elevated as objects of the “aesthetic 
cult,” became also the subjects of ridicule and caricature, as we find 
them to be in the opera of Patience, that masterpiece of delicate 
satire. But the flower selected for treatment by Miss Greenaway 
escaped the witticisms of the critics, while it grew in the favor of the 
public, as was easily inferred from the window-gardens and the 
florists’ displays of the period. The woman artist’s choice fell upon 
the daffodil, whose conformation, translucent petals, and softly 
graded color-scale offered a combination making strong appeal to 
her feminine sense of beauty. This blossom she repeated throughout 
her books, with infinite variety; posing it with a grace all her own, 
and spreading its ruffled frock, so that it seemed to acquire a per- 
sonality as distinct as that of her child-figures. Other minor flowers 
bloomed profusely in her landscapes, starring the greensward after 
the manner of the Italian Pre-Raphaelites, at other times woven into 
garlands suggestive of Botticelli, or, again, combined into bouquets 
elaborately built up from harmonies and contrasts like those of the 
patient Dutch painters. Therefore, to say that Miss Greenaway 
drew nothing from foreign sources is to misjudge her intelligence, 
her selective powers, and the peculiar quality of her genius, which 
was compounded of sympathy and of “infinite pains.” Nor did the 
lack of the artistic experience which comes from travel, greatly 
hinder her development, since the National Gallery offered a suffi- 
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cient number of originals by which to form her judgment, and the 
same institution, during her study-period, owing to a rational arrange- 
ment not then generally prevailing in European museums, afforded 
one of the very few advantageous places in the world in which to ex- 
amine the pictures of the old masters. 

The work of Miss Greenaway, already seen through the per- 
spective of the past, appears to the newest generation much dimin- 
ished in importance, but in order that justice be done, she must be 
regarded as an epoch-maker. It is ungrateful to forget her artistic 
services to the English people. Contemporary with the so-called 
aesthetes, she attracted no share of the ridicule so lavishly expended 
upon the leaders of that body; but having thus escaped censure during 
her life, she does not deserve to be forgotten after her death. Her 
memory should be preserved together with that of Rossetti, Burne- 
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Jones and Morris; for she labored quite as effectively as they to re- 
move ugliness from the dwelling and the street: the two principal ma- 
terial factors in the pleasure or the discomfort of every-day life. 
Alone she produced the revolution which permanently, it would 
seem, substituted beauty and grace for ugliness and stiffness in the cos- 
tumes of children; since, from her time onward, in this branch of 
art, there has been development, but no reaction. Together with 
William Morris she accomplished immeasurably good results in the 
furtherance of household art; for if the great craftsman “changed the 
look of half the houses in London,” the woman artist is said, with 
equal truth, to have “refurnished England.” ‘Together with Walter 
Crane she wrought miracles in the picture-books of English-speaking 
children: eliminating the coarse outline and the still cruder color for 
a system of illustration which is both satisfying to the artist and educa- 
tive for the child. In this field of work she was a pioneer, and al- 
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though other decorators have advanced beyond her results, she should 
still to-day be honored for her accomplishments which were solid, as 
well as for her initiative, since, as the French have happily expressed 
it, it is the first step that counts. It should also be remembered that 
in the days of Miss Greenaway’s activity, the processes of mechanical 
reproduction were far less perfect than at present, and that much of 
the beauty and artistic value of her work was lost in transference to 
the printed page. Furthermore, book illustration, in this sense, was 
yet a new art, and ideas regarding it were undeveloped; so that much 
which then was artistic innovation, has now lapsed into the expected 
and familiar, or even into the obsolete. 

In this connection it is interesting to recall a passage from Rus- 
kin’s extended criticism of the artist, which occurs in the Slade lecture 
to which allusion has been already made. The words written so 
many years ago, still retain their force, and if we examine the earlier 
work of Miss Greenaway, we shall feel the same regrets which the 
contemporary of the artist so tersely expressed when he said: 

“Her design has been greatly restricted by being too ornamental, 
or in modern phrase, decorative, contracted into the corner of a 
Christmas card, or stretched like an elastic band round the edges of 
an almanac. . . . No end of mischief has been done to modern art 
by the habit of running semi-pictorial illustration round the margins 
of ornamental volumes, and Miss Greenaway has been wasting her 
strength too sorrowfully in making the edges of her little birthday 
books and the like glitter with unregarded gold; whereas her power 
should be concentrated in the direct illustration of connected story, 
and her pictures should be made complete on the page, and far more 
realistic than decorative. There is no charm so enduring as that of 
the real representation of any given scene. But her present designs 
are like living flowers flattened to go into an herbarium, and some- 
times too pretty to be believed. We must ask her for more descrip- 
tive reality and more convincing simplicity.” 

This criticism, the general tenor of which is so reasonable and 
just, reflects a confidence in Miss Greenaway’s power as an illustrator, 
which was not subsequently justified by fact. She failed to realize 
adequately in visible form the conceptions of a writer, as may be seen 
from her work upon Browning’s “Pied Piper of Hamelin” and other 
children’s classics. Her ability lay in creating a small world of her 
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own, whose landscape was not to be located, and whose child-popula- 
tion, always in holiday attire, appeared to be celebrating an endless 
festival in No Man’s Land. 

As might have been expected, this idealism found perfect appre- 
ciation from Ruskin, as from the avowed enemy of such mechanical 
inventions and industrial enterprises as tend to defile with railways 
and chimneys the tranquil beauty of Nature. The Oxford lecturer, 
having judged the decorator of little annuals and almanacs to be a 
subject worthy of his best thought and his extended consideration, 
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associated her spirit and work with all that is highest in human im- 
pulse and aspiration, when, in closing his address, he declared: 

“Neither sound art, policy, nor religion can exist in England, 
until neglecting, if it must be, your own pleasure gardens and pleasure 
chambers, you resolve that the streets which are the habitations of the 
poor, and the fields which are the playgrounds of their children, shall 
be again restored to the rule of the spirits, whosoever they are on earth 
and in heaven, that ordain and reward, with constant and conscious 
felicity, all that is decent and orderly, beautiful and pure.” 

Poetic as this rhapsody superficially appears, it contains a strong 
element of practical sense, in common with many other utterances of 
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the same author, which, at the time they were made, passed as the 
words of one whom enthusiasm for a generous cause, and indignation 
at existing wrongs had bereft of reason. 

But the years have done much to prove the sanity of Ruskin’s 


views, or rather, perceptions. Recent conclusions reached through 
the study of sociology and sanitary laws have justified him. The 
movement to ruralize the city, to urbanize the country, follows the 
path which, with vision unaided by science, he dimly recognized to 
be the right way. Of this new era, or golden age, he believed Miss 
Greenaway to be a prophet, and equally with her graceful art, he 
prized the spirit of which it was the direct and sincere expression. 
Always mingling humanitarian thought with art considerations, he 
acclaimed with personal satisfaction her appearance in England, as 
a hopeful sign of the times. From his professor’s chair he described 
the conditions preceding her rise in terms which give her permanent 
rank in the art-records of her country; while, at the same time, he 
threw side-lights upon the development of the modern humanitarian 
and educational movement which can not fail to interest all thought- 
ful persons. 

First noting the child-types portrayed by Ludwig Richter in Ger- 
many, and by Edouard Frére in France (characterizing the works of 
the latter as of “quite immortal beauty”), he asserted with great vigor 
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that the true human feeling toward childhood was long repressed in 
England by the terrible action of wealth, which induced the artists 
of the country to represent the children of the poor as in wickedness 
or in misery. “I am not able,” he continued, “to say with whom in 
Britain the reaction against this injustice began; but certainly not in 
painting until after Wilkie, in all whose works there is not a single 
example of a beautiful Scottish boy or girl. I imagine that in litera- 
ture we may take the ‘Cotter’s Saturday Night’ and the ‘toddlin’ wee 
things’ as the real beginning of child benediction, and I am disposed 
to assign in England much value to the widely felt, though little 
acknowledged, influence of an authoress now forgotten. I refer to 
Mary Russell Mitford. Her village children in the Lowlands and 
in the Highlands, the Lucy Gray and the Alice Fells of Wordsworth, 
brought back to us the hues of Fairy Land, and, although long by aca- 
demic art denied or resisted, at last the charm is felt in London itself: 
on pilgrimage in whose suburbs you find the Little Nells and boy 
David Copperfields, and in the heart of it Kit’s baby brother, at Ast- 
ley’s, indenting his-cheek with an oyster-shell to the admiration of 
all beholders; till, at last, bursting out like one of the sweet Surrey 
fountains, all dazzling and pure, you have the radiance and inno- 
cence, or reinstated infant divinity showered again among the flowers 
of English meadows by Mrs. ae and Kate Greenaway.” 
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UCH time has elapsed since the delivery of the Oxford lec- 

ture, and, within the last two decades, art has taken new di- 

rections and assumed new forms. But the world, especially 

the world of children, has not yet outgrown the work of Kate Greena- 

way. Changeful Fashion can not rob her child-types of their appeal- 

ing, nay rather, compelling grace; while her technical skill, although 

not distinguished, is yet not to be despised. Furthermore, her un- 

erring taste places her above many artists of ability, whose desire for 

effect or originality is as liable to lead them astray as to conduct them 
to good results. 

By reason therefore of the safe qualities which characterize them 
certain of the designs of this pleasing artist are here offered in modi- 
fied form, as schemes for the mural decoration of the school, and of 
the nursery. 

The theme chosen is the world-old, yet always interesting, subject 
of the seasons, treated in the way best adapted to the understanding 
of the undeveloped mind: that is, not as ideal personages, as the 
Greeks were acustomed to represent phases of Nature; nor yet under 
the too abstract form of pure landscape; but typified by groups of fig- 
ures, set in quasi-natural surroundings, and supposedly pursuing occu- 
pations appropriate to a special period. 

The mural pictures may be executed in either oil or water-colors, 
or they may be transferred to the walls by stencil-patterns; while the 
screens and portiéres are to be wrought in appliqué, in combination 
with stenciling. In the choice of color schemes, Miss Greenaway’s 
system, as formulated in her published books, should be followed, 
with the added precaution of softening all tonal qualities; since it 
must be remembered that her values were altered, and her effects in- 
jured by the mechanical processes of printing. Furthermore, in the 
school frieze typical of winter, it is well to offer a light gray fore- 
ground, which, in combination with the blue sky and the bright col- 
ors clothing the figures, will represent snow, without use of the bril- 
liant white so trying to the vision. 


AKEN as a whole, these friezes and figures can not fail to exert 
an educative influence upon the children to whom they may 
be given as picture-books: durable in substance, always open, 

and needing no repeated explanations. They are further capable of 
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pleasing the eyes of older and more experienced persons, for if stud- 
ied, they will be found to contain two agreeable artistic elements 
joined skilfully and harmoniously. In many of them the English 
quality predominates: notably, in the pictures of the harvesters, the 
game of snow-ball, the spring processional, and the woods in winter. 
But in others the feeling is fifteenth century Italian. In the framed 
picture of Autumn, containing the figures projected against the ar- 
cade, in the frieze of dancing figures unified by the rose-garland, in 
the autumn gathering of fruits, there is plainly visible the reflected 
spirit of those masters who vivified and diversified the art of painting, 
before the imitation of Raphael came to sterilize individual effort 
and genius. 


HURRYING generation quickly forgets its benefactors. For 

Miss Greenaway, as yet unhonored in her native London by 

tomb or tablet, remembrance should be instituted in schools 

or nurseries wherever situated, in behalf of the children of the world 

upon whom she expénded so lavishly her warm affection and her 
graceful talents. 
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GOLDEN-RULE JONES, THE LATE MAYOR OF 
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N the evening before he sailed for France I had the good 
fortune to listen to a lecture by Charles Wagner of 
Simple Life fame,—the only lecture which he delivered 
in his native French tongue in this country,—and I was 
impressed from his first appearance upon the stage by 
his resemblance to the late Mayor Jones of Toledo, 

Ohio. A larger, taller, heavier man, the Frenchman was in feature, 
build and coloring very like the American, and when he spoke, at 
home once again in his own language and before an audience of his 
compatriots, there was the same frankness and earnestness, the same 
friendly relation with his hearers, the same effect of thinking aloud, 
which I had so often noted in Mayor Jones, and, finally, when he said, 
“T have always continued to be something of a peasant” (Je suts tou- 
jours resté un peu paysan”), I could almost fancy that it was the 
Mayor who was talking. I understood then for the first time the 
secret of M. Wagner’s influence. His message, too, was not alto- 
gether dissimilar from that of Mayor Jones. Both of them preached 
the simple life as they respectively saw it, but here the resemblance 
ends, for while the Simple Life of Wagner means a gentle smoothing 
and retouching of things as they are, that of Mayor Jones involves 
little less than a revolution. M. Wagner does not insist upon any pro- 
found change in the externals of life, while Mayor Jones never felt 
comfortable in what seemed to him the unbrotherly relations involved 
in our existing social system. Nothing less than a new world, the full 
flower of love to neighbor carried to its logical limit, could satisfy 
him. 

It was in Chicago in the winter of 1895-6 that I made the acquaint- 
ance of Samuel Milton Jones. We had both been invited to some 
kind of a conference and were entertained at one of the “settlements” 
of the city. His fame had not reached me at that time, for he had not | 
yet entered politics and the reports of his strange doings in the field of 
business had not traveled as far as New York, but I was attracted at 
once by the open and childlike way in which he expressed his extreme 
democratic views to everyone. There was in the house in which we 
stayed, a crippled man of unprepossessing appearance who looked 
after the furnace and did other odd jobs in the cellar. He was, if I 
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am not mistaken, a reclaimed tramp, one of the fruits of the good work 
of the residents. It was not long before Jones had discovered him 
and they were soon old friends. By a certain instinct he carried his 
brotherly feeling where it was most needed and where it would be 
most valued. And I remarked then, as I often did afterward, that 
Jones, while frequently engrossed in his own experiences and in the 
problems arising from them, even to the exclusion of external sugges- 
tions, was, notwithstanding, entirely free from conceit and acted with- 
out the slightest reference to appearances or to the opinion of the gal- 
lery. He followed out his own impulses as simply as a child. 

I was naturally curious about this interesting man, and I heard 
some stories at this time which I have never forgotten. But perhaps 
before I tell them it would be best to give a brief outline of his life. 
He was born on August 3, 1846, in a laborer’s stone cottage in the vil- 
lage of Bedd Gelert, North Wales. When he was three years old his 
parents emigrated to America with their family, taking up a collec- 
tion first among their friends to raise the necessary fare. They made 
the voyage in the steerage of a sailing vessel, and from New York they 
went by canal-boat up the Hudson and the Erie Canal to Utica and 
thence by wagon into Lewis County, New York, where his father 
found familiar work in the stone quarries, and still later became a 
tenant-farmer. Sam went to the village school, and thirty months’ 
attendance there constituted his entire formal education. He had a 
great dislike for farm work, but he was obliged to take part in it as a 
lad. At ten years of age he worked for a farmer who routed him out 
of bed at four o’clock in the morning, and his day’s work did not 
end till sundown, for all of which he received three dollars a month. 
At fourteen he was employed in a sawmill and his natural taste for 
mechanical work began to show itself. He had been considered lazy 
on the farm, but he assures us that he never had a lazy hair in his head, 
and he makes his own case the text for a sermon on the importance of 
finding congenial work for boys and men. From the sawmill he 
passed on to the post of “wiper and greaser” in the engine-room of a 
steamboat on the Black River and learned a good deal about the man- 
agement of engines. An engineer advised him to go to the oil regions 
of Pennsylvania, and soon after he arrived alone at Titusville, the 
center of that district, with fifteen cents in his pocket. For a short 
time he knew what it was to search for work and not find it, and all 
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the rest of his life he felt the deepest sympathy with men in that sad 
condition. He had the greatest confidence in himself, however, and, 
as he often pointed out, it was much easier to get work then and there 
than it is now anywhere. On arriving he had registered in a good 
hotel, trusting to luck to earn money to pay his bill, and in a short time 
the bill was paid. He wrote a letter home to his mother, but did not 
have a cent to buy a stamp with. Seeing a gentleman on the way to 
the postoffice, he asked him to post his letter, and then pretended to 
examine his pockets for the necessary three cents, whereupon the man 
offered to pay for it himself, which was just what young Jones had 
hoped he would do. Afterward Jones condemned this deception of 
his, and cited it as proof of the evil effect of conditions which deny 
the right of work to anyone. During his weary tramp in quest of a 
place one employer whom he accosted spoke kindly to him and en- 
couraged him, giving him a letter to a friend of his who had oil wells 
twelve miles away. These kind words Jones never forgot and he al- 
ways had at least a friendly smile for the “man out of a job” as a 
consequence of them. At last he found work and remunerative work, 
too, in managing an engine which pumped the oil from a well. He 
liked the work and advanced quickly, till, with occasional periods of 
hard times, and after doing all kinds of work connected with boring 
for oil, he saved a few hundred dollars and started digging for him- 
self, and became an employer. In 1875 he married and after a very 
happy married life of ten years his wife died, as did also his little 
daughter. These blows were almost too great for Jones’s strength, 
and he followed the advice of his friends and removed with his two 
boys to the oil-regions of Ohio, in order to divert his mind by chenge 
of scene. Here he was very successful, as these oil fields were just 
opened and developed very rapidly. “I have simply taken advan- 
tage,” he says, “of opportunities offered by an unfair social system and 
gained what the world calls success.” 

In 1892 Jones married again, and about the same time he invented 
several improvements in oil-well appliances which he offered to the 
“trust,” but they refused to touch them. His experience is evidence 
of the fact that our “trust” system does not encourage invention, being 
often satisfied to let well enough alone, the managers sometimes buy- 
ing up patents for the express purpose of suppressing them, and of 
thus saving the money already expended in old-fashioned plants. 
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Jones was sure that his inventions were valuable, and hence he 
founded the “Acme Sucker-Rod Company” and began manufactur- 
ing at Toledo on his own account, and made that city his home. He 
had never lived in a city before, and Toledo, with its 150,000 inhabit- 
ants, proved to be a new world to him. City life was very different 
from the life he had hitherto known. In the oil-fields society was 
simple and there was no great gulf between employer and employee, 
but in town it was altogether different. In the factories which he 
visited the men were mere “hands,” and were not considered as human 
beings, and in each shop there was a long list of precise rules posted, 
invariably ending with the warning that immediate discharge would 
follow any infraction of them. This made Jones’s blood boil and he 
determined to manage things otherwise in his factory. The idea 
occurred to him to put up the Golden Rule instead of a placard of 
regulations, but he fought against it in his mind, knowing that it 
might seem peculiar and that it would be misunderstood, but the 
thought took possession of him and finally up it went, “Whatsoever 
ye will that men should do to you, do ye even so to them,” or, as he 
was wont to translate it in conversation, “Do unto others as if you were 
the others.” 

When, on opening his shop, he sat down with his foreman to make 
out the pay-roll, the latter took from his pocket a statement of the 
wages paid by other companies. “Put that away,” cried Jones. 
“What has that got to do with it? What can we afford to pay?” 
And the result of this novel plan was that he always paid the highest 
wages for the shortest hours of any employer in Toledo. One of those 
k'ndly critics who invariably find fault with honest efforts to do good 
blamed him once for paying high wages when so many men were out 
ot employment. 

“You might employ twice as many if you cut down their wages 
one-half,” he said. 

“If there is to be any cutting down,” was the answer, “it seems to 
me it ought to come out of my share, and not from men who are get- 
ting much less than I am.” 

Once when he was visiting the factory of a neighbor the latter said 
to him: “See here, Jones, here is a case that troubles me. How 
would you treat it according to your new ideas? I have a man here 
who has spoiled three sets of castings in a week and that means a loss 
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“The first thing I would do,” Jones replied, “would be to imagine 
myself in his place. How long have you employed him?” 

“Two years, isn’t it?” answered the proprietor, turning to his 
bookkeeper. 

“Yes, sir, two years and three months.” 

“Has he ever spoiled a casting before,” asked Jones. 

“No.” 

“How much vacation has he had since he came?” 

“Look at the books and see,” said the employer to the clerk. 

“Let me see,” answered the latter, taking down a blank-book and 
turning over the pages, “two, three,—just five days in all.” 

“Why, I understand it very well,” said Jones with a smile. “His 
nerves have got out of order with continual wear and tear. If I were 
you I would give him a fortnight’s vacation!” And in his own shop 
each employee had a week’s holiday each summer with full pay, an 
unheard-of luxury until he introduced it. 

On one occasion one of Jones’s workmen got drunk and injured a 
horse belonging to the company by driving it into a telegraph pole. 
The next day the foreman came into the office and said, “Of course 
Brown must be discharged to-day.” 

“Why?” asked Jones. “He was dead drunk, wasn’t he, with no 
more sense than a stick or a stone? Now, suppose we could take a 
stick or a stone and make a good citizen for the State of Ohio out of it, 
don’t you think it would be even better than making sucker-rods? 
Send Brown to me when he comes in.” And when at last Brown 
came, shame-faced and repentant, into the private office, Jones said 
nothing, but took down his testament from the shelf and read the story 
of the woman who was accused before Jesus, ending with the words, 
“Neither do I condemn thee; go and sin no more.” And that was ali 
the reproof the man received. He was often blamed for keeping in- 
temperate men in his employ, but his object was to reclaim them. “It 
would be an easy matter to ‘fire out’ every drinking man in the shop 
and fill their places with sober men,” he says. “That would be easy. 
Any ‘good business man’ could do that. But to make conditions in 
and about a shop that will make life so attractive and beautiful to 
men as to lead them to live beautiful lives for their own sake and for 
the sake of the world about them, this is a task calling for qualifica- 
tions not usually required of the ‘successful business manager.’ ” 
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Such were the anecdotes which I heard with regard to Jones when 
I first met him at Chicago. And the strange thing was that his busi- 
ness methods were completely successful. He turned the vacant land 
next to his factory,—space which was sorely needed for his increas- 
ing business,—into a park and playground and named it Golden Rule 
Park. He established an eight-hour day, although none of his com- 
petitors followed his example, and yet his business and his income 
grew. “If I don’t look out,” he said to me once, “I’ll become a mil- 
lionaire, and what should I do with a million? It’s a curious fact 
that while I never thought of such a thing, this Golden Rule business 
has helped the company. People give me four hundred dollars for 
engines which they won’t pay over three hundred and fifty dollars for 
to other manufacturers. I don’t understand it at all.” I was pres- 
ent once at his office in Toledo while he and two of his managers were 
discussing what to do with a recalcitrant debtor. They had delivered 
a machine to this man a year before, and, although he was amply able 
to pay, he had never sent the money. The two men were trying to 
persuade Jones to bring suit against him, but he would not look at the 
case in that light. He did not like the idea of going to law, and would 
only promise to think it over. One thing which troubled him was 
the handsome house in which he lived and which he had built or 
bought before his democratic nature had fully matured. The “set- 
tlement” idea impressed him at Chicago. “If I had only known of 
this before,” he said, “I would have built my house down among the 
homes of our workmen.” He felt like an exile in the fashionable 
quarter of Toledo, and he made it a point to take his midday meal 
with the men in “Golden Rule Hall,” over the factory, where he 
organized a common dining-room for them at cost. 

Jones actually loved his fellow-men, not in theory only, but by 
instinct, and it is interesting to watch a man who acts upon such un- 
usual principles, for you are always wondering what he will do next. 
What would a lover of his kind do under such and such circum- 
stances? It is as interesting as a chess problem, “white to move and 
check in three moves.” He dropped in upon a codperative restau- 
rant once in New York and found the young men and women em- 
ployed there with two or three hours of leisure on their hands. He 
solved the problem on the spot by taking all hands off to a baseball 
match, and a merry and unconventional party they must have been. 
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In his “Autobiography,” which forms an introduction to his book, 
“The New Right,” published in 1899, Jones gives us his first impres- 
sions of business life in Toledo. “I think,” he says, “the first real 
shock to my social consciousness came when the swarms of men 
swooped down upon us begging for work, soon after signs of life be- 
gan to manifest themselves around the abandoned factory which we 
rented for our new enterprise. I never had seen anything like it; 
their piteous appeals and the very pathos of the looks of many of them 
stirred the deepest sentiments of compassion within me. I felt keenly 
the degradation and shame of the situation; without knowing why or 
how, I began to ask myself why I had a right to be comfortable and 
happy in a world in which other men, by nature quite as good as I, 
and willing to work, willing to give their service to society, were de- 
nied the right even to the meanest kind of existence. . . . I soon dis- 
covered that I was making the acquaintance of a new kind of man. 
Always a believer in the equality of the Declaration of Independence, 
I now, for the first time, came into contact with workingmen who 
seemed to have a sense of social inferiority, wholly incapable of any 
conception of equality, and this feeling I believed it was my duty to 
destroy. Without any organized plan, and hardly knowing what I 
was doing, I determined that this groveling conception must be over- 
come; so we began to take steps to break down this feeling of class 
distinction and social inequality.” He arranged for an occasional 
picnic or excursion, to which the men came with their families, and 
he invited them to his fine house at receptions to which his wealthier 
friends were also bidden. 

It was these experiments of Jones’s which attracted public atten- 
tion in Toledo to him. In the spring of 1897 a convention of the 
Republican party in that city was held to select a candidate for mayor, 
and it so happened that there was a deadlock between the supporters 
of three contending candidates, no one of whom could secure a ma- 
jority. It was necessary to compromise upon a new man, and the be- 
lief that the name of Jones would appeal to the labor vote caused the 
selection to fall upon him. He had always been a Republican and a 
church member and was supposed to be entirely conservative and re- 
spectable,—a little eccentric perhaps, but with eccentricities which 
might prove good vote-getters. Toledo was a Republican town and 
Jones was elected by a majority of over five hundred. If Jones’s 
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nomination was a surprise to the party managers, his course in office 
was still more so, for he refused absolutely to listen to partisan advice 
of any kind and devoted himself to the task of applying the Golden 
Rule to the administration of the city government. He tells us that 
he thought that the great need of municipalities was the formation of 
ideals. Looking upon us as “a nation of Mammon worshipers, with 
gold as our god,” he endeavored to “lift the public mind in some 
measure into the domain of art and idealism.” “I believe,” he adds, 
“that it is the artistic idea of life that helps us to see the possibility 
of a social order in which all life, every life, may be made beautiful.” 
In this way he took up the ideal of social justice, and advocated an 
eight-hour workday for municipal employees, and succeeded in estab- 
lishing it in the police department and the water-works. He induced 
the police commissioners to adopt the merit system of appointment to 
the force. In his second annual message to the common council he 
made many recommendations, including the ownership by the city of 
its own gas and electric-light plants, a larger share of home-rule to be 
obtained from the Legislature, the referendum upon all extensions of 
public franchises, the abandonment of the contract system of public 
work, the addition of kindergartens to the school system, larger ap- 
propriations for public parks and for music in the parks and for play- 
grounds and baths. But it was not so much the specific measures ad- 
vocated in it as the spirit of brotherhood which breathed through the 
whole message which drew wide attention to this unusual document 
and brought letters of approval from Count Tolstoy and W. D. 
Howells. When the Mayor’s two years’ term of office drew near its 
end, the Republican convention met again to name his successor. 
The supporters of Mayor Jones were almost numerous enough to 
nominate him, but by underhand means they were prevented from se- 
curing the necessary votes and the choice fell upon another. Jones at 
once announced himself as an independent candidate, believing that 
the people approved of his administration, and the liveliest campaign 
ensued that Toledo had ever seen. The Democrats nominated a 
third candidate also and all the power of both “machines” was exerted 
to put down this political upstart. He was actively opposed by all 
the newspapers of the city. The clergy turned against him, because 
he was considered too friendly to the saloon-keepers, the fact being 
that he could not help being friendly to everybody, while he believed 
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that the Sunday laws should be enforced “according to the standard 
of existing public sentiment.” One of the reforms which he had in- 
stituted was the substitution of light canes for clubs in the hands of 
the police. “I have sought to impress upon the patrolmen that they 
are the public servants and not public bosses,” he says in a letter of 
defence of his mayoralty during this campaign; “I have told them 
individually and collectively, and especially impressed upon the new 
men, that the duty of a patrolman is to do all in his power to make it 
easy for the people to do right and hard for them to do wrong, and I 
have added, ‘an officer can often render better service by saving the 
city the necessity of arresting one of hez citizens by helping a prospec- 
tive offender to do right instead of waiting for him to be caught in a 
fault in order that he may be dragged a culprit to prison.’” And he 
pointed with pleasure to the fact that the number of arrests had fallen 
off about twenty-five per cent., or a thousand cases, in a year, and that 
the city was more orderly than ever notwithstanding. The real issue 
of the local campaign was, however, the grant of a franchise for prac- 
tically nothing to an electric-light and street-railway company, and 
the false issues of the saloons and the police were brought in to be- 
cloud the mind of the public. The labor unions promptly rallied to 
the support of Mayor Jones and his own employees organized a band 
and glee-club which accompanied him wherever he addressed the 
people, singing labor songs written by himself. The enthusiasm of 
his meetings was unlimited, and a blinding snow-storm was not suffi- 
cient to curb his followers, who carried out their programme of a pro- 
cession notwithstanding, their energy being only stimulated by “two or 
three inches of snow” on their umbrellas. The newspapers on the eve 
of election predicted the overwhelming success of their candidates, 
but when the votes were counted Jones had received 16,773 out of a 
total of 24,187, while his opponents divided the remaining votes pretty 
evenly between them. He had received seventy per cent. of the vote 
against the united and determined opposition of all the parties and the 
entire press. It was a personal triumph such as is rarely experienced 
in popular elections, and not only a personal triumph but a demon- 
stration of the power of the spirit of the Golden Rule over the multi- 
tude when it is frankly expressed in the life of aman. Mayor Jones 
was re-elected in the spring of 1901 and of 1903 and held the office at 
the time of his death. His knowledge of political parties gained in 
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office led him to doubt the value of these institutions, and he soon after 
his second election announced his conviction that parties were evils, 
and occasionally he signed his name as “a man without a party.” In 
the autumn of 1899 he was a candidate for Governor of Ohio upon a 
no-party platform, and received 125,000 votes, the campaign giving 
him an excellent opportunity to preach his views in all parts of the 
State. He might have gone to Congress the following year, but he 
declined the nomination. The last time that he was a candidate for 
Mayor, in 1903, the animosity of the press was so great against him 
that the editors of Toledo agreed not to mention his name, referring 
to him, when it was unavoidable, as “the present incumbent of the 
Mayor’s office,” but still he was elected by a plurality of 3,000 votes. 

The most picturesque portion of the official life of Mayor Jones 
was that which he passed as a police magistrate. If it is hard for an 
employer to express love for neighbor in his life, how much more so 
is it for a magistrate and chief of police, and as mayor, he had to ful- 
fil the functions of both, and the result was sometimes amusing and 
instructive. The charter of Toledo provided that in the absence of 
the police-justice the mayor could occupy his place, and on several 
occasions he did so. He had formed the opinion that our police 
courts are “largely conducted as institutions that take away the liber- 
ties of the people who are poor” and he resolved that they should 
never be so used in his hands. On the first day that he sat there was 
only one prisoner, a beggar who pleaded guilty, but besought the 
Mayor to let him leave town. “This man has a divine right to beg,” 
said the Mayor. The policeman informed him that the prisoner had 
been arrested for drunkenness the preceding Friday. “Only the poor 
are arrested for drunkenness,” replied Jones. ‘You would not arrest 
a rich man for drunkenness. You would send him home in a hack.” 
The beggar asked again to be allowed to leave Toledo. “I do not see 
what good that would do,” said the Mayor. “You would only go 
elsewhere and would not be any better off. We cannot drive a man 
off the earth, and the worst thing that can happen to any man is to be 
out of work. Under the circumstances I think we shall have to let 
you go; but you must keep out of the way of the officers. You are 
dismissed.” 

On the next court-day three men were brought before him on 
charges of burglary and petty larceny, and two of them pleaded 
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guilty. The newspapers report that the Mayor watched the men 
during their arraignment with a “peculiar expression of face.” 
Then he began to philosophize: “I do not know how it would bene- 
fit you,” he said, “to send you to the workhouse. If I thought it 
would do any good to send you to the penitentiary, I would send you 
there for five or ten years, but I never heard of any person being bene- 
fited by serving time in that institution. I would not send a son of 
mine to the penitentiary, although it is not a matter of sentiment with 
me. If I thought it would do him any good, I might send him there. 
. . . Now take the case of this young man,” and he pointed to one of 
the prisoners, “he is suffering from a loathsome disease,—crime is a 
dis¢ase, you know,—and imprisonment would not to my mind effect 
acure forhim. I will continue the case for decision.” 

On the following morning before going to the court-room the 
Mayor went to the turnkey’s office and, calling the three men before 
him, he gave them a good talk. “He reminded the Wilsons,” says 
the newspaper reporter, “it was a crime to steal from the poor, at least 
that was the way his argument sounded” (but perhaps the reporter 
missed its full effect). “He spoke to the men at length, and then, 
shaking hands all round, told them to go home and be good citizens.” 
No announcement of any decision was made in court, but on the 
docket the Mayor entered the words, “dismissed, sentence reserved,” 
the meaning of which is perhaps a little hazy. 

On this day another case came before him involving the misde- 
meanor of using a gambling device in the form of a “penny-in-the- 
slot” machine. The Mayor was very impatient of the time consumed 
by the lawyers and apparently was not much shocked by the transgres- 
sion. “The best way to dispose of this case in my opinion,” he said 
in conclusion, “is to turn the machine over to the owner and let him 
stand it face to the wall. . . . The defendant is dismissed.” 

Two months later the Mayor again held court in place of the 
regular magistrate. Five men were brought before him on the 
charge of begging. The Mayor addressed them paternally. “It was 
like a parent threatening to chastise wayward children, but withhold- 
ing the rod in view of their promises to be good,” said the Toledo 
“Bee.” They were discharged. Then came the case of a tramp, 
found drunk with a loaded pistol on his person. The Mayor held the 
pistol up so that every one could see it and declared that it was a devil- 
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ish weapon, intended solely to kill human beings. It was worse than 
useless; it was hellish, and worse than whiskey a thousand times. 
The prisoner was sentenced to smash the revolver to pieces with a 
sledge-hammer, and the court adjourned to another room to see the 
sentence carried out. As they left the court-room “the Mayor laid 
his arm affectionately over the shoulder of the prisoner, who grasped 
his hand with a sudden pressure that indicated how little he had ex- 
pected the unusual sentence.” So runs the newspaper report. A 
policeman put the pistol in a vise, the prisoner was given a sledge- 
hammer, and in an instant he had smashed the weapon to fragments 
and was a free man again. ‘The last case which came before Mayor 
Jones was that of three young men who had indulged in a free fight 
over a game of ball and whose appearance testified to the fact. 

“You stand up where I can see you!” cried the Mayor. “There 
you have it without saying a word,—brute force,” and after a stern 
lecture he let them go. 

The Legislature of Ohio soon got wind of the fact that a man with 
a heart was holding court in Toledo and they promptly repealed the 
law allowing the mayor to take the magistrate’s place. At his last 
appearance on the bench Jones made a little farewell address which 
explains his course. Hesaid: “The Legislature is greater than the 
people and it has seen fit to take the power of appointing temporary 
police-judges from the hands of the mayor. I have no fault to find 
with the arrangement. I have no unkind feeling toward anyone con- 
nected with this police-court, and I have made friends down here who 
will last as long as life. It is a comfort to reflect that in all my ex- 
perience as acting police-judge I have done nothing either as judge 
or as a mayor that I would not do asa man. I have done by the un4+ 
fortunate men and women who have come before me in this court 
everything in my power to help them to live better lives and nothing 
to hinder them. I have sent no one to prison, nor imposed fines upon 
people for their being poor. In short I have done by them just as I 
would have another judge do by my son if he were a drunkard or a 
thief, or by my sister or daughter, is she were a prostitute. I am 
aware of the fact that many people believe in the virtue of brute force, 
but I donot. For my part I would be glad to see every revolver and 
every club in the world go over Niagara Falls, or, better still, over the 
brink of hell.” In a letter to the Toledo press he further explains 
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that his actions in court were based upon the Golden Rule. “There 
are two methods,” he says, “of dealing with people whose liberty 
makes them a menace to society,—on the one hand, prisons, penalties, 
punishment, hatred and hopeless despair, and on the other, asylums, 
sympathy, love, help and hope.” 

The last time I saw Golden Rule Jones (for by this name he was 
known), only a month or two before his death, he showed me a letter 
from a condemned murderer in the Toledo jail, a man who has prob- 
ably since then been executed. It was dated “Lucas County Jail, 
April 14th, 1904,” and contained the following paragraphs: “Dur- 
ing my confinement at the Central Station and the County Jail, and 
of all the large number of men who have come and gone, I have never 
heard one word of anything except praise and admiration for you. 
And this is not caused by a false conception of your theories—far 
from it! They all understand how thoroughly and unreservedly you 
condemn crime. But the theories of punishment advanced by you 
are what calls forth their admiration. And the majority of these 
men do not fear corporal punishment, for they constitute a class who 
can never safely be driven, but they can be easily led, providing the 
leader strikes the proper note.” That there is truth in what this man 
says is shown by the reduced number of arrests in Toledo during 
Mayor Jones’s incumbency, and the improved order of the city, while 
the number of drinking places under his liberal policy was actually 
diminished. 

Opinions will doubtless differ as to the value of Mayor Jones’s 
contribution to the science of penology, but I am sorry for the man 
who does not appreciate his spirit. His attitude on the bench and his 
comments are the natural outgrowth of the heart of a man who takes 
his place as judge with a deep love of mankind within him. His po- 
sition was necessarily tentative. The precedents of hatred, fear and 
retribution are piled up in our law-libraries, but the precedents of 
love and sympathy have yet to be established and Mayor Jones was a 
pioneer in this department. The day may yet come when his exam- 
ple on the bench will be cited with greater respect than many a 
learned decision which is now regarded as impregnable. 

The Legislature not only removed Mayor Jones from the police- 
court, but from time to time it curtailed his power in various ways, 
taking away the right of appointment to office, and building up hos- 
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tile forces in the city government. The common council was always 
opposed to him, and outside of the mayor’s office the franchise- 
grabbers had it all their own way. Still he succeeded in accomplish- 
ing a few practical things, which his friend Brand Whritlock has sum- 
marized in an article in the “World’s Work.” He humanized the 
police, introduced kindergartens, public playgrounds and free con- 
certs, established the eight-hour day for city employees and a mini- 
mum day’s wages of $1.50 for common labor. He used the carriages 
of the Park Department to give the children sleigh-rides in winter, 
devised a system of lodging-houses for tramps; laid out public golf- 
links in the parks and organized a policemen’s band. He gave away 
all his mayor’s salary to the poor and his office looked like a charity 
bureau, so many were the applicants for relief who besieged it. Nor 
did he turn away from any one. A thorough democrat in feeling, he 
never was conscious of any inequality when he met the great and rich, 
or when he dropped imat the jail to talk with the prisoners. 

He was a born orator in the best sense of the word, that is, he could 
think out loud before an audience in such a way as to reveal to all his 
love for them and his earnest desire to follow the right as he saw it. 
He drew crowds and those who came from curiosity stayed to hear 
and learn. Mr. Whitlock gives an example of the way in which he 
reached the hearts of his hearers. 

“What’s the Polish word for liberty?” he asks of an audience of 
Polish workmen. ‘They shout a word in reply. “Say it again,” cries 
Jones, turning his head to listen. They shout it again still louder. 
He tries to pronounce it and fails and they all laugh together. 
“Well, I can’t say it,” he says, “but it sounds good to me,” and he pro- 
ceeds to speak at length on freedom. 

Mayor Jones was an author as well as an orator. He published 
three books, “The New Right,” and two volumes of “Letters of Love 
and Labor,” containing letters which he wrote from week to week 
to his own employees and handed to them with their pay-envelopes. 
It is safe to say that no such communications have ever before been 
made from the hirer to the hired. One letter, for instance, is entitled 
“The Slavery of the Wages System.” 

“Dear Friends:” (he writes) “. . . . It is true that the present 
system of relation among men and women whereby some work for or 
serve others for hire is a system of modified slavery, the degree of 
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slavery varying somewhat according to the master or mistress. . . . 
The most conspicuous evil of the present system is found in the fact 
that it gives some men arbitrary power over others, and this sort of 
power of one man over his fellow-men is in reality tyranny, no matter 
by what other name it may be called: and because it is tyranny, it is 
damaging alike to the ruler and the ruled. . . . Because I believe in 
equality,—believe that you spring from the same divine source that I 
do—because of that, I believe that the natural impulse for you and 
for all men is to desire to do the right thing because it is right. 
Therefore we have been trying to direct the business of the Acme 
Sucker Rod Company from that standpoint. . .” Another letter is 
on the subject of “Love and Reason or Hate and Force,” and was 
called forth by the adoption of strict rules by the men to govern their 
insurance society, in fear of each other’s dishonesty. 

“We have the authority of the greatest teacher the world ever 
knew,” he writes, “for saying that the way to overcome evil is with 
good. The gospel of force and hatred as represented by laws, police- 
men’s clubs, constables, sheriffs, jails, prisons, armies, navies and 
legalized murder in many forms has had its inning; and crime, 
wretchedness, misery and war still curse this beautiful earth. Let 
us try the other plan. Let us try, in a small way, to overcome evil 
with good—that is to put out fire with water rather than with kero- 
sene oil. Let us manifest our faith in God by our faith in the God 
(the good) in our fellow-men, by our faith in humanity. Believe 
me, dear friends, there is good in every soul that breathes. All the 
rule that you really need is just enough to provide for Equality, that 
all shall be served alike, and I am sure that by trusting your fellow- 
men, trusting to the rule of love and reason and appealing to the man- 
hood and honesty in them, you will be far more likely to succeed than 
by imitating lawmakers and rulers in an effort to ‘force’ men to be 
honest.” 

The object of these letters was “to lead to a more perfect under- 
standing” between him and his employees, and he placed a box in 
the office in which letters of criticism, anonymous or signed, could be 
dropped by the men, a privilege which was sometimes availed of. 
These letters of Jones’s treat of a great variety of topics. In them 
he advocates trade-unionism, although he declares that he is “far be- 
yond” it. “I want a condition where there will be no war nor need 
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of war measures.” He deprecates the caste-feeling which exists 
among workmen and the contempt which skilled labor exhibits 
toward that which is unskilled. He points out what he has been able 
to accomplish in the factory, to wit, a minimum wage of $2 a day for 
every man who had been in the service of the company for a year, no 
child labor, men being paid to do “children’s work,” no “piece-work,” 
no work “contracted-out,” no overtime, no time-keeper, each man 
reporting his own time, and a cash dividend of five per cent. on the 
year’s wages at Christmas. In the oil-fields he stuck to full pay for 
an eight-hour day while all other employers required twelve hours’ 
work. In one letter he urges the claims of co-operative insurance 
upon the men. If the men agreed to leave 1 per cent. of their wages 
on deposit for this purpose, the company contributed a like amount 
for the same end, to be paid out as insurance in case of sickness or in- 
juries. Still later a system by which the men could receive stock in 
the company was devised and put in operation. 

His Christmas letters to the men perhaps go the deepest. One of 
them is on the “Christ principle” of love to enemies, doing good to 
those that hate you and overcoming evil with good. Another is de- 
voted to “peace on earth and good will toward men.” “My meaning 
will be made clearer,” he says, “when I say that I am addressing Jones 
as much,—perhaps more,—than I am addressing anybody else. My 
very intimate acquaintance with Jones leads me to say that he has not 
yet come into that realization of ‘peace on earth and good will toward 
men’ that is his privilege, and the privilege of all who listen to and 
obey the promptings of the voice within. . . . The practical applica- 
tion of it is, you must live the Christ spirit, you must refuse to fight, 
you must refuse to kill, you must reject force, you must deny that 
under any condition a big man has a right to force a little man or 
a child, you must stand for love as the only arbiter of right, and you 
must stand for it at any cost. . . . I am hopeful to the last degree, 
for I can see that just as soon as the people awaken to the idea of one- 
ness and unity, of brotherhood, the common soldiers will throw down 
their guns, and, refusing to fight, will fall into each other’s arms and 
laugh at their masters, and thus all war will end just as soon as the 
common working-men determine that they will not kill each other. 
This is the promise that the Christmas bells annually renew in our 
ears—‘Peace on earth, good will toward men.’ ” 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE ORGAN. BY RAN- 
DOLPH I. GEARE 


HERE is no branch of human industry in the develop- 
ment of which man has displayed more versatility of 
talent, subtlety of intellect or depth of spirituality 
than in the organ construction. In its ruder forms it 
served the purpose of merely supporting the voice, but 
in the instrument as we of to-day know it, its numerous 

possibilities of harmonious combination and varying degrees of tone 
can be so arranged by a skilful player as readily to move the soul to 
joy, adoration or tears. It is the king of instruments—an orchestra 
in itself. How unlike in both construction and effect to the kind re- 
ferred to in the Old Testament, in which Jubal is described as “the 
father of all such as handle the harp and organ”! Nay, there was a 
time when all musical instruments were called “organs,” a fact men- 
tioned by St. Augustine in his “Comments of the Fifty-sixth Psalm,” 
wherein he wrote: “Organa dicuntur omnia instrumenta musico- 
rum”: although even in quite early days the word was also applied to 
a special form of wind instrument. No doubt the first idea of a 
wind instrument was suggested by the breeze—the first organist—as 
it played upon the open ends of broken reeds. And the discovery 
would naturally follow, that reeds of different lengths uttered sounds 
of varying pitch; which in turn would suggest the plan of so arrang- 
ing them as to produce a musical succession of sounds. 

From this point, it is easy to picture the binding of reeds of differ- 
ent diameters and graduated lengths in a row, with their open tops 
forming a horizontal line. Upon such an instrument simple melo- 
dies were readily produced, and of this fashion probably was Jubal’s 
organ (the Ugab). Such, too, were the Pandean pipes—the Syrinx 
of the ancient Greeks—an instrument also known to the Indians of 
South America, long before the “discovery” of the Western hemi- 
sphere, and in common use in the Malay Peninsula, Japan, China, 
Italy, France, Germany, South America and certain parts of Africa. 
(See page 553.) 

The earliest form of pipe organ was known as “hydraulic,” and 
its invention is ascribed to Ctesibius, an Egyptian, who lived in the 
second or third century before Christ. The word “hydraulic” was 
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something of a misnomer, for the sound was of course produced by 

the current of air passing through the 

pipes, and it was therefore in reality a 

pneumatic or wind organ; the water 

merely serving to give the necessary 

pressure to the bellows and to regulate 

their action. The Etruscans used this 

kind of organ, and the Greeks, too, had 

a similar contrivance which they called 

“hydraulos” (water-flute), and which 

was probably identical with the “organ- 

um hydraulicum” of the Romans. The 

highest type of a hydraulic organ is said 

ORGANUM HYSRAULICUR to be shown on a coin of Emperor Nero, 

now in the British Museum. The figure thereon represented was 

perhaps a victor in the exhibitions of the amphitheatre, on which oc- 
casion the organ may have been played in his honor. 

Reverting for a moment to the form of the ancient Syrinx, in 
which several reeds, cut off just below the knots, were bound to- 
gether—constituting in reality so many stopped pipes—it is important 
to note that the breath of the player was introduced at the top. The 
inconvenience of this arrangement (shifting the pipes so as to bring 
their openings opposite the mouth) must have soon become evident, 
and then followed the plan of admitting the wind from below the 
knots. Here arose another difficulty, that of supplying the wind 
quickly enough, and this led to the construction of a wind-chest, into 
which the pipes were set, the air being carried through one or more 
tubes from the mouths of the blowers. 

There was also in use a “double-pipe,” probably the “Mishroki- 
tha” mentioned in the Book of Daniel. This was a small organ, con- 
sisting of seven pipes placed in a box, with a mouth-piece for blowing. 


PNEUMATIC ORGAN: FOURTH CENTURY: CONSTANTINOPLE 
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In the second century an organ called the ‘‘magrephah,’’ with ten 
pipes and a crude key-board, is said to have been in use. In an an- 
cient drawing of this organ, which is here reproduced, there is the 
important addition of two small bellows—as a substitute for the hu- 
man blowers—for furnishing a continuous supply of wind. If this 
illustration be authentic, the lack of musical succession in the arrange- 
ment of the pipes must have been very troublesome to the player; 
since, although the effect was pleasing to the eye, the natural order of 
the pipes was considerably interrupted. But this point may be con- 
doned, on account of the important addition of bellows, which really 
made it a pneumatic organ, although of a decidedly primitive type; 
the use of water, as an adjunct, merely making it possible to produce 
an equal pressure of wind, as already intimated, and one which could 
not be interfered with through any inexperience on the part of the 
person operating the bellows. (See page 551.) 

A word here as to the manner in which the water was applied to 
the so-called “hydraulic” organ. An inverted air-receiver was im- 
mersed in a tank of water and pressure of the water around and above 
the receiver forced the air through an opening at the top into the 
pipes. The wind was forced into the receiver by bellows, and the 
pressure on the pipes could be increased or diminished by adding to 
or taking from the water in the tank. 

The hydraulic organ continued in use up to the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, when it appears to have passed into disuse; other 
and better means having been found for supplying a constant pres- 
sure of air. One of its chief disadvantages was the injurious effect 
of dampness on the material and mechanism of the instrument. 

At a very early date there is said to have been in use an organ in 
Jerusalem having twelve brazen pipes, “supplied with wind from two 
elephant skins and fifteen smith’s bellows, and giving so loud a tone as 
to be heard at the Mount of Olives, a mile away.” 

The action of these early organs may be understood from a brief 
description of the one ascribed to Ctesibius, above mentioned. In 
this instrument it appears that the lower extremity of each pipe was 
inclosed in a small shallow box, something like a domino box inverted, 
the sliding-lid downward. Each lid had an orifice, which, when the 
lid was pushed in, was placed in juxtaposition with the opening in 
the pipe. The latter then “sounded.” When the lid was drawn for- 
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ward, the orifice was closed, and the pipe was “silent.” Substantially 
this action was in use up to the eleventh century. There was also a 
simple kind of key-action, which pushed in the lid when the key was 
pressed down. The lid had then to be pulled out again by a spring, 
usually made of elastic horn. In the earliest organs the keys were 
from four to six inches broad. They were struck by hard blows from 
the “organ beater’s” fist. Thus, a finger-board with only nine keys 
was from four to five feet wide! 

By the fifth century organs were in common use in the Christian 
churches in England and in some European countries. One of them, 
used in the ancient city of Grado in Spain, was two feet long, six 
inches broad, and had fifteen playing-slides, and two pipes to each 
slide. 


TITTY TIT 


INSTRUMENT, SUPPOSEDLY THE HEBREW MAGRAPHAH 
AFTER A DRAWING BY KIRCHER 


In the seventh century Pope Vitalian introduced the organ into 
Rome for the purpose of improving the singing of the congregations. 

France had its first organ in the eighth century, when the Em- 
peror Constantine sent one to Pepin, then king of that country. 

The first organ used in Germany was made in 812 by order of 
Charles the Great, and was modeled after the one above-mentioned. 
In the same year, the Emperor had one built at Aix-la-Chapelle on a 
Greek model, and this organ is believed to have been the first one fur- 
nished with bellows, without the intervention of water. The Ger- 
mans showed much skill in organ-making, and before the end of the 
ninth century were able to supply a good organ and organist for the 
instruction of musicians in other countries. 

In that century, too, English organ-makers were using pipes of 
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copper, fixed in gilt frames; and we learn that in the following cent- 
ury the English prelate, St. Dunstan, erected an organ in Malmesbury 
Abbey, with pipes of brass. He is also said to have furnished many 
other English churches and convents with organs. The double organ 
in Winchester Cathedral had four hundred pipes and required two 
organists. It was intended to be heard all over Winchester, in honor 
of St. Peter, to whom the Cathedral was dedicated. 

The amount of money expended on building an organ could not 
have been very great at that time, for in the case of one presented by 
a Count Elwin to the convent at Ramsey, we read that thirty pounds 
was the total amount spent on the copper pipes, which are described 
as emitting a “sweet melody and a far-resounding peal.” 

Heretofore, the wind had usually been forced out of the bellows 
by the weight of boys or men standing on them, as we shall see farther 
on, but about this time there was adopted in England the plan of 
working the bellows by a lever handle, weights being placed on the 
bellows instead of men. The pipes in the early organs were often 
made of copper, and also occasionally of brass, silver, gold, alabaster, 
glass, clay, and even of paper. Thus it is told that Eugenius Cas- 
parini, a celebrated organ-builder of Vienna, in the seventeenth cent- 
ury, made an organ with six stops, all the pipes of which were of 
paper, and the records add that Emperor Leopold I. gave him “one 
thousand ducats and a golden snuff-box”’ for it. 

The earliest organs had only about twelve pipes, and the largest 
instruments had only three octaves, in which the chromatic intervals 
did not occur. The one here illustrated had ten or possibly fourteen 
pipes. It required four strong men to produce the necessary wind 
and two men to play on it. The organists appear to be scolding the 
blowers for not supplying wind fast enough! (See page 560.) 

In the tenth century, the bellows were blown by means of handles, 
and presumably were loaded with weights for compressing the wind. 
A little later the dimensions of the slide-box were generally restricted 
to two feet and a half long and somewhat over one foot broad; the 
pipes being placed on its surface. ‘The compass was seven or eight 
notes, and the organ played by three movable slides, each of which 
worked in little side-slits. There were two or more pipes to each 
note, and the projecting tongue of each slide was marked with a letter, 
in order to indicate to which note it belonged. A hole, about one and 
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a half inches across, was cut through the slide under each note for the 
passage of the wind. All the pipes of a note sounded together; the 
note becoming operative when the slide was pushed in, and silent 
when drawn forward. In front of each slide, and immediately be- 
hind the “tongue” or handle, a narrow hole about two inches long 
was cut, and in this a copper-headed nail was fixed, to regulate the 
motion of the slide and to prevent it from being drawn out too far. 

The above-mentioned improvements took place during the 
eleventh century, when also the use of the slide for regulating the ad- 
mission, or the exclusion of the wind from the pipes gave place to 
levers, which, however rude, really constituted the first step toward 
providing the organ with a key-board. Springs of some kind then 
became necessary for restoring the levers after they were pushed 
down. Insome of the early spring-boxes, a separate valve was placed 
against the hole leading up to every pipe of each note, where it was 
held in position by some elastic appliance. It is said that the idea 
of keys probably sprang from the T-shaped keys of the hurdy-gurdy. 

The eleventh century saw the first organ with a key-board, and 
this, it is recorded, was made for the cathedral of Magdeburg. It 
had a compass of sixteen notes—quite an advance over the organs of 
a few centuries earlier. 

In the thirteenth century, the use of the organ for church services 
had a serious set-back, both the Greek and Roman churches pro- 
nouncing it “profane and scandalous.” 

The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries brought some very impor- 
tant improvements in the mechanism of the organ. In the first of 
these periods, it received its complement of chromatic keys: namely, 
F sharp, C sharp, E flat, and A flat. A plan was introduced for in- 
creasing the number of pipes and the compass of the instrument with- 
out adding to the size of the key or making the key-board so long as 
to be beyond the control of the player. Relief from the constant “full 
organ” effect was also afforded, for up to this time there had been 
no arrangement by which a part only of the pipes could be used. All 
had to be “sounded” or none. But now a means was found for the 
front pipes and the largest side pipes to be used separately and inde- 
pendently of the other tiers of pipes. To effect this, three claviers 
were used: the upper one for the full organ, consisting of all the tiers 
of pipes combined: the middle one for the open diapason alone: and 
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the lower one for the lower portion of the bass diapason. The famous 
old Halberstadt Cathedral organ, built in 1361 by a priest named 
Nicholas Faber, was a type of this form of organ. The keys were 
still very wide: on the two upper key-boards four inches from center 
to center of each, with chromatic keys two inches wide, placed two 
and a half inches above the diatonic. Fingering was still impossible, 
and the organist, as in the early days, had to use the sides of his 
clenched fists to depress the keys. 

It was not until the last year of the fifteenth century that a key- 
board similar to those of the present time was introduced, and what 
may be regarded as a complete organ was not constructed till about 
1530, when the reed stop was invented. This stop was, in fact, the 
basis of the regal, a little portable organ in itself, about eighteen 
inches in breadth, and occasionally provided with two sets of pipes, 
so as to constitute a double organ of its kind. The case of this organ 
was sometimes made to represent a book, and in such instances was 
called the “Book” or “Bible” regal. This form is attributed to 
George Voll, an organ-builder in Niirnberg. (See pages 554 and 
555-) On each side of the interior was the key-board, which had to 
be taken out of the cover and adjusted for use. Under the key-board 
were arranged the wind-chest and pipes, which were true organ pipes 
with “beating” reeds, although of course very small. By reversing 
the book-cover and attaching it to the back of the instrument, the 
bellows were created. This organ had a long existence, for as late 
as the end of the eighteenth century there was a “Tuner of the Regals” 
in the Chapel Royal of St. James’s palace, with a salary of fifty-six 
pounds a year! 

The word “regal” is supposed to be derived from “rigabello,” an 
instrument of which scarcely more is known than that it was played in 
the churches of Italy before the introduction of the organ. A paint- 
ing by Melozzo da Forli, executed in the fifteenth century, and now 
in the National Gallery in London, contains a “regal” with keys 
somewhat like the pistons of certain brass instruments. (See page 
561.) 

Sir W. Leighton in his “Teares, or Lamentations of a Sorrowful 
Soul,” thus refers to the regal in one of his verses: 


‘* Praise him upon the claricoales, 
The lute and simfonie: 
With the dulcemers and the regalls, 
Sweete sittrons melody.’’ 
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Pedals were introduced in the fifteenth century. At first they did 
not exceed an octave in compass, and were used only to sustain pro- 
longed notes. The manual was attached to them by cords. About 
1418, the pedals received the important accession of a stop of inde- 
pendent pedal-pipes; thus initiating the pedal basses, which were 
destined to impart so much dignity to the general tone. The inven- 
tion of pedals is usually attributed to Bernhard, a German, who lived 
in Vienna. At all events, he was probably the first who, by adopting 
a more practicable construction, made the pedal generally known. 

In the fifteenth century, sixteen and even thirty-two feet pipes be- 
gan to be used, necessitating a general enlargement, especially of the 
bellows. ‘Thus we find in 1620 a representation of twenty bellows in 
the old organ of St. Aegidian, in Brunswick. On each bellows was 
affixed a wooden shoe. The blowers held on to a transverse bar, and 
each man, placing his feet in the shoes of two bellows, raised one as 
he lowered the other. (See page 562.) 

During the eighteenth century, several large organs of deserved 
celebrity were built in Germany, as for example, the ones made by 
the brothers Andreas and Gottfried Silbermann. 

About the beginning of the sixteenth century the spring sound- 
board gave place to the sound-board with sliding registers. In 1561, 
an organ with three manuals was in use in St. Mary’s Church, Li- 
beck. To it were added, at intervals, all the important improve- 
ments, until at the beginning of the eighteenth century, it had in the 
great, thirteen stops; in the choir, 14; in the swell, 15; and in the 
pedal, 15. Sebastian Bach walked fifty miles in 1705 to hear Buxte- 
hude play on it. 

From this date to the present day, many improvements have been 
made, of course, but for the purposes of an article dealing with the 
history of the evolution of the organ, the one above mentioned, may 
be regarded as marking the end of the goal. 

To trace the later improvements would be impossible here, and 
this history will close with a reference to the introduction and the 
general development of the organ in this country. 

The first organs heard in America were introduced by the Span- 
iards, but there are no authentic data; and the Brattle Organ may be 
regarded as the earliest reliable contribution to American organ his- 
tory. According to the old records, this instrument was “the first 
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organ that ever pealed to the glory of God in this country.” It was 
originally the property of Mr. Thomas Brattle, who imported it from 
London in 1713, and bequeathed it to the Brattle Street Church in 
Boston, provided it was accepted, and that within a year after his 
death the parish should “procure a sober person that can play skil- 
fully thereon with a loud noise.” If not accepted, it was to go to 
King’s Chapel. Brattle Street Church failed to comply with the 
provisions, and after remaining unpacked in the tower of King’s 
Chapel for several months, it was used there till 1756. Then it was 
sold to St. Paul’s Church in Newburyport, where it was in constant 
use for eighty years. It was purchased for St. John’s Chapel in 1836 
by Dr. Charles Burroughs, who became rector of St. John’s parish 
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in 1810. There, I am informed in a letter recently received from the 
present rector, that it has been in constant use for Sunday School and 
Chapel services up to within the past year. Headds: “It is a little 
uncertain now—like a person of great age.” 

The first organ built in America is generally attributed to Edward 
Bromfield, Jr., of Boston, but some deny this, giving the honor to 
Mathias Zimmermann, a carpenter of Philadelphia, who is said to 
have built an organ in that city some time before 1737. 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the Germans and 
Swedes were the chief organ-builders in America. Four of them be- 
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came famous between 1740 and 1770; namely: Hesselins, Klem, 
Tanneberger, and Harttafel. Franklin, 
writing in 1756 from Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, to his wife, said that he had “heard 
very fine music in the church; flutes, oboes, 
French horns, and trumpets accompanied 
the organ.” 

Then followed such men as Thomas 
Johnson (who built an organ for Christ 
|| Church, Boston, in 1752), Pratt, Good- 
rich, Appleton, and McIntyre. Later 
came Hook and Hastings, Erben, Booth, 
Jardine, Roosevelt, Hutchings, Plaisted 
and Company, Johnson and Sons, of West- 
field, Massachusetts, and many others; all 
contributing in a greater or less degree to 
make possible the organs which afford us 

so much pleasure at the present day. 

The largest organ in the world was built for the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion, but this is understood to be only of a temporary character, con- 
structed especially for the occasion. The largest organ in Europe is 
in the cathedral at Haarlem, Holland, while second in size is the 
one in the tabernacle at St. Lake City, which was built some thirty- 
five years ago by Joseph Ridges, a Welsh Mormon, and was later im- 
proved by Niels Johnson and Shure Olsen, both Swedes. Two or 
three years ago it was rebuilt by the W. W. Kimball Company, and 
is now said to have a very fine tonal quality. It has more than five 
thousand pipes, ranging in length from one-quarter of an inch to 
thirty-two feet; one hundred and ten stops, and five key-boards. It 
is really five organs in one, and is operated by a ten-horse power elec- 
tric motor. 

Jardine’s celebrated organ in the Brooklyn Tabernacle may per- 
haps be taken as a fair type of the highest development of the instru- 
ment. It is impossible here to give a full description of it, but some 
idea of its extent and power may be had from the bare statement that 
it contains one hundred and ten stops and four thousand, four hun- 
dred and forty-eight pipes, divided as follows: great organ, eighteen 
stops, one thousand four hundred and sixty-four pipes; swell organ, 
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eighteen stops, one thousand three hundred and forty-two pipes; choir 
organ, twelve stops, eight hundred and fifty-four pipes; solo organ, 
eight stops, four hundred and eighty-eight pipes; and pedal organ, 
ten stops, three hundred pipes. It also has ten couplers, eleven 
mechanical movements, six pneumatic piston-knobs in the great organ, 
eleven combination pedals, and six pedal movements.* 

The wonderful improvements in organ-mechanism which have 
been made during late years are too numerous even to mention; nor 
would this be the place to discuss the special merits of the various 
organ-makers of the present day. But the reader who desires to in- 
form himself on these points can readily do so by consulting the files 
of the musical journals and the records of the Patent Office. 


BELLOWS OF THE OLD ORGAN 
IN THE CHURCH OF ST. 


AEGIDIAN, IN BRUNSWICK, 2 : At AFTER AN ILLUSTRATION BY 
GERMANY = f PRAETORIUS, 1620 


1 One of the most remarkable of English organs is the one in Westminster Abbey, which is fully described and illustrated 
in the Scientific American Supplement, No. 525, page 9392 (January 23, 1886). 





THE FUTURE OF CERAMICS IN AMERICA. BY 
CHARLES F. BINNS 


SURVEY of the pottery products exhibited at St. Louis, 

can not fail to raise a question of the position of Ameri- 

can manufacturers of table wares. While Germany 

and France, Denmark and Sweden, Great Britain and 

Japan put forth elaborate displays of services, America 

was represented by but two or three cases of her wares. 
That American faience was prominently exhibited is nothing to the 
point; these are wares of luxury. But that the production of useful 
and indispensable plates and dishes should have been handed over to 
the foreigner is almost incredible. 

The reply to this point of view will be twofold. In the first place 
it will be said that the native manufacturers were too busy with orders 
to take the trouble to exhibit their goods; and secondly, it will be con- 
tended that the wares shown by foreigners were of the class of highly 
decorated services which are not made in this country. The first of 
these objections is only partially true. There is probably no manu- 
facturer in the United States who is actually working to the limit. If 
a large order were presented with a time condition, it would be ac- 
cepted in almost every case, but then there would be “money in it.” 
The fact is that our manufacturers do not see “money” in an exhibi- 
tion, and hence will not take part. Patriotism is not sufficient induce- 
ment. Let the French and the Germans outshine us if they will, we 
care not to spend our dollars in maintaining the honor of our industry 
or our nation! 

In the second case, if the foreigners make decorated services and 
there is a demand for them, they ought to be made here. It is hinted 
more or less boldly that American manufacturers will not exhibit 
their wares beside European services, because they fear the result of 
the comparison. If so, why is the case not remedied? 

The question is one which opens the whole matter of the future of 
pottery and porcelain in this country. The fact can not be gainsaid 
that, broadly speaking, the better grades of ware for the table are not 
made in America. There are a few honorable exceptions to this, but 
they are only sufficient to emphasize the truth of the general state- 
ment. America has fine clays, unlimited fuel, abundant capital and 
a protective tariff, and yet she can not compete with Europe. 
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The higher wages of the workmen will not explain this, for it is 
generally acknowledged that if the American artisan earns more, he 
also produces more than his European confrére and he has a margin 
ot sixty per cent. on the tariff. The key to the problem seems to lie 
with the capitalist. 

It is the practice in America for a man with money to seek a profit- 
able outlet for it—profitable, that is, to the extent of twenty per cent. 
per annum—and to embark upon the enterprise regardless of the ques- 
tion of his own knowledge of the business involved. Why should 
he? He can always employ some poor devil of a scientist, some man 
who has brains to sell cheaply, who will run the plant for him, and if 
he does not make it pay the desired percentage—well, there are 
others. 

This method of procedure may answer in certain lines of business: 
cases where routine is prominent and articles can be punched out by 
the gross; but in the production of pottery such an attitude is sure to 
result in stagnation. 

The proof of this contention is found in the fact that the most suc- 
cessful potteries in the country are those in which the owners them- 
selves are practical potters, and the management is not delegated to 
the “boss potter.” 

The production of pottery is involved in such a mass of detail that 
it is only by close application that one can hope for success. There 
is not a moment, from the clay shed to the shipping office, when vigi- 
lance may be relaxed. 

With this in view it is not, perhaps, a matter for surprise that those 
who decide to engage in the practice of pottery, should demand a high 
percentage of profit, but this is not to elevate the art. 

On the other hand, there is about clay working a peculiar fascina- 
tion. So much so that he who views his business aright would rather 
earn a pittance at this vocation than a large sum at any other. 

But still the question presses: “What of the future?” It is obvi- 
ous that things can not go on as they-are. The country will be sup- 
plied by either Americans or by foreigners, according as the growing 
demand is met, and the improving taste of the people is satisfied. Is 
it to be expected that within the next few years the large manufac- 
turers of earthenware will produce anything really artistic? With 
every desire to be just, the answer must be in the negative, unless con- 
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ditions change materially. That there are noble and notable excep- 
tions is true. All honor to the few for the effort they are making! 
And it pays. Not, perhaps, so largely as the production of common 
goods, but enough to justify the endeavor. 

If, then, the production of artistic wares can be made to pay, why 
is the prospect so hopeless? In addition to the fact already men- 
tioned, that a large number of manufacturers are merely financiers 
and have no personal concern in the product itself, it must be remem- 
bered that men who have been trained in design and decoration, are 
hard to find. Artists, so called, there are in plenty, but, sad to say, 
these favored individuals are, for the most part, afflicted with a sore 
disease which goes by the name of “swelled head.” The proprietor 
of the factory does not dare to make a suggestion to one of these or to 
pass a criticism upon his work. He must either allow him to do as 
he pleases, or must be prepared to dispense with his services. 

That this state of things is real every manufacturer knows. That 
it is unnecessary, let the producer of artistic faience bear witness. 
There are several factories where beautiful pottery is made and in 
which the utmost harmony prevails. The artists look up to the prin- 
cipal as to a guide, philosopher and friend: his criticisms are appre- 
ciated, for he is in contact with the world outside and sees many 
things. He, in turn, is considerate of the feelings of the artist. The 
artistic temperament is sensitive—it would not be artistic, if it were 
not—and he who can deal with it wisely will make the most of it. 
But in the large manufactory of general goods, run by a boss, policed 
by foremen, managed in the interest of money, there is no room for 
the artist, and without him beauty is impossible. 

The country does not yet realize the extent of the debt it owes to 
enthusiastic women in the production of artistic pottery. The work 
is largely individual, and lends itself to the individuality of the studio- 
worker. Given the artistic inspiration and a small kiln, beauti- 
ful pottery is within reach. Not so with plates and dishes. The 
plate maker and the dish maker are specialists, and can only be em- 
ployed profitably upon a continuous output. Dippers, placers and 
warehouse sorters are necessary, if a uniform and creditable quality is 
to be maintained and lo! the whole machinery and modus operandi 
of a manufactory are brought to bear! 

It is evident, then, that to the manufacturer, and to him alone, the 
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country must look for an improvement in the quality of services. 
He, only, has the facility for producing services at all, and for one 
to make, and another to decorate is unthinkable. 

The requirement is that the manufacturer should spend more 
freely upon his designing room. New shapes are necessary to begin 
with, and they can not be designed and modeled without cost. The 
shape of a plate is by no means the chance matter it is sometimes con- 
sidered. ‘The common opinion seems to be that a plate with a waved 
edge and a bit of rococo scroll is artistic and new; whereas, the plain, 
smooth edge and the clear surface can not be surpassed for beauty. 
So much desire, of late, has been manifested for irregular lines, fluted 
or modeled surfaces, and crinkled edges, that it is not a matter for sur- 
prise that manufacturers are in despair for novelty. Let us return to 
the simple dignity of the plain outline; seeking for repose in form and 
restraint in color! Let the artist exercise his legitimate function of 
providing beautiful objects for his clients, and there will no longer 
be occasion to fear the foreigner, or to take refuge in the production 
of things which are “cheap and nasty.” 


Turn, turn, my wheel! Turn round and round In that magnificent attire 


Without a pause, without a sound: 
So spins the flying world away! 

This clay, well mixed with marl and sand, 
Follows the motion of my hand; 

For some must follow, and some command, 
Though all are made of clay! 


Thus sang the Potter at his task 

Beneath the blossoming hawthorn-tree, 
While o’er his features, like a mask, 

The quilted sunshine and leaf-shade 
Moved, as the boughs above him swayed, 
And clothed him till he seemed to be 

A figure woven in tapestry, 

So sumptuously was he arrayed 


Of sable tissue flanked with fire. 

Like a magician he appeared, 

A conjurer without book or beard; 

And while he plied his magic art— 

For it was magical to me— 

I stood in silence and apart, 

And wondered more and more to see 

That shapeless, lifeless mass of clay 

Rise up to meet the master’s hand, 

And now contract and now expand, 

And even his slightest touch obey; 

While ever in a thoughtful mood 

He sang his ditty, and at times 

Whistled a tune between the rhymes, 

As a melodious interlude. 
Longfellow: “Keramos.” 














THE MODERN HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. AN EX- 
HORTATION BY ANTOINETTE REHMANN 


HE material essence of the home is a subject which really 
requires the best talent and thought, for we all agree 
that the home should contribute a large share to that 
fulness of life which comes with our work, our play, our 
friendships, and our search for things spiritual, intel- 
~ lectual and beautiful. The modern house beautiful 
should be daily a joy, daily a center of affectionate interest, and daily 
an inspiration. It should be a house that neither poverty nor wealth 
can keep from us. It should be a house that we all can have, if it be 
our heart’s desire. 

What are the essentials of a beautiful house? Look at the Swiss 
chalet, the Dutch peasant cottage, our own old American farmhouses; 
the street architecture of Nurnberg, the Flemish squares of Brussels 
and of Bruges; Elizabethan manor houses, French chateaux, and 
Florentine palaces. Look at the Villa Farnese or Versailles. What 
is it that makes us look upon each and every one of these with an eye 
of pleasure? What is it that unites the home of the upright, sturdy 
mountaineer with that of a Louis Quatorze? The first characteristic 
which all these houses possess is that they efficiently served the needs 
of their inhabitants and the requirements of their location, their day 
and generation. The second characteristic is that they were all 
built, consciously or unconsciously, according to the underlying laws 
of architectural design. 

We have, in this country, some good village streets and some good 
city squares, some fine suburban houses and some magnificent coun- 
try estates; but, as a nation, we have too much the taste of the nou- 
vcaux-riches and our houses fail largely in the two essentials I have 
mentioned. The nineteenth century was an undisguised triumph of 
mechanics over aesthetics; and it is one of the most urgent of present 
tasks to again make civilization lovely. We all feel this. Then let 
us have the courage to struggle against the false ideals of materialism 
and commercialism, and let us bring to our homes all the possible ele- 
ments of culture! 

There is a new spirit in the air which we are all beginning to feel. 
Men and women are demanding greater utility, greater comfort, and 
greater beauty in their homes. Call this spirit a new note in house- 
hold furnishing and decoration, call it the new school of domestic 
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architecture, or call it the new art. Call it what you will, but study 
and love it, for it is the art of our age, vigorous and original, and it 
has the energy and strength, the devotion and enthusiasm of some of 
the best talent of our day. Architects and artists, decorators and 
craftsmen in Vienna, in Munich and Karlsruhe, in Disseldorf and 
Darmstadt, in Glasgow, in Burlington and Manchester, in London 
and in Paris, are embracing its principles and devoting their lives to 
the solution of its problems. In all its aspects it seems an art that is 
eminently suited to our own country. 

The principles of this new school are largely those that were 
championed by William Morris and that were incorporated in the 
building of his famous Red House. We are more and more realiz- 
ing that William Morris was one of the prophets of the nineteenth 
century. The newer men are expressing themselves differently but, 
at heart, they have fundamentally the same principles. These prin- 
ciples may be named as unity of conception, harmony of color, sim- 
plicity of form, excellence of workmanship, utility, comfort, and 
refinement of thought. 

Unity of conception means clarity of aim and singleness of pur- 
pose. It is as necessary to a house as toasonnet. It combines all the 
manifold carvings of a Cologne cathedral into a harmonious whole. 
It does not forget, in the designing of a front facade, that a house is 
built of four walls. It does not forget, in the decorating of a draw- 
ing room, that the kitchen and servants’ hall deserve special care. It 
considers you and me, our individual needs and likings, and it builds 
a house that will express this individuality. In the house every part 
will not only be a lovely entity in itself, but a subordinate and harmo- 
nious part of the whole. Unity of conception is as fundamental a law 
in architecture as in every other creative art. 

Harmony of color, of course, precludes all loudness, all garish- 
ness, all jumbling, but yet it does not mean monotony. The new 
school is very fond of single tone burlaps and buckrams and of soft 
wood stains, but it has many original combinations and many brilliant 
effects. It knows that we are more liable to show good taste in sim- 
plicity than when we try to be ornate; for the papal apartments of a 
Raphael, the mural magnificence of a Veronese and a Tintoretto, and 
the ceilings of a Correggio, belong to an age that is past. Even in our 
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prosperous time we have not all the purses of gold to command a 
Puvis de Chavannes, a Sargent, an Abbey, or a Blashfield. 

Simplicity of form is also one of the democratic requirements of 
our day, and to many of us it is an economic requirement, if we wish 
good taste, good material, and good workmanship. We belong to an 
age of wonderful material prosperity, an age of organization, of spe- 
cialization, and of machinery. It is a surprising fact that with all 
the enormous output of our factories, and all the enormous display of 
our stores, it is sometimes an impossibility to buy a few well designed 
things in household furnishings. We know that the mediaeval work- 
man, who was at the same time an artist and a craftsman, and who 
gave to his work a trained skill and a rich imagination, is no more; 
and that the conditions that made him have passed away. Still that 
is no reason why we should not have good things. The real crafts- 
men of Europe and America are demonstrating the fact that this age 
can deal in a masterly way with good forms, simple lines, simple orna- 
mentation, and with all manner of material. Is it not better to have 
original simplicity than incongruous adaptations from all ages and all 
countries whose requirements are not our own? 

As for excellence of workmanship, the women who are home- 
makers either largely demand it or suppress it, for women are the 
buyers of household goods and their word is the ultimatum for all 
household designing and planning. It is therefore the duty of every 
homemaker to study the essential differences between good taste and 
poor taste in household furnishings. We, who are interested in all 
manner of economic questions, should realize that this is not only a 
duty to ourselves and our families and to the community in which we 
live, but that it is also a duty to the workman. For to the workman 
the difference between the making of a good thing and a poor thing 
means all the difference between the free, wholesome life of the man 
who loves his work, and the hopeless grind of labor in which the best 
impulses must be suppressed. 

The modern English house, designed by such men as Voysey, 
Baillie Scott, George Walton, Lutyens, and Brierley is a very good 
solution of the problems of modern life. In its exterior appearance 
this house belongs to its environment. It is usually built of material 
quarried in the neighborhood. Its general proportions are good. 
Its roof lines, chimneys, and window spacing are pleasing. It is ad- 
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vantageously placed, and about it is a real garden. This garden may 
be a simple plot of grass with trees and shrubs; it may be as full of 
flowers as the gardens of Hampton Court, or as stately as the Villa 
Lanti, but in all cases there is a garden with a real feeling for garden 
effects. 

In the interior of the house we note a keen professional insight, a 
good knowledge of the refinements of life, and an enthusiasm for de- 
tail. This enthusiasm for detail we note in every thing about the 
house: in the woodwork and wall fabrics, in the draperies and rugs, 
in the furniture, in the lighting fixtures and hardware, in the pottery, 
porcelains, silverware, and metal goods, in the linens and laces, in the 
books, in the pictures and their frames, in the children’s playthings 
and the kitchen utensils. Everything in the house is either specially 
designed or carefully chosen so that everything, without being in the 
least singular or eccentric, seems to belong to that house and the 
family for which it was built. 

The larger comforts are solved. The servants’ quarters are good. 
The nurseries are full of the spirit of childlife and of recollec- 
tions from fairyland. The private rooms give scope for individual 
tastes. The study is cosy, with low bookcases, writing desks, and read- 
ing lamps. The social hall or living room is imbued with a spirit of 
companionship and hospitality. There are deep ingle-nooks, bright 
log fires, musical instruments, tea-tables, and windows full of soft sun- 
shine and bright flowers. These comforts of English home life are 
the real comforts of American home life. 

In Paris, if you don’t like your apartments, you can dine on the 
boulevard and watch the passers by. In Munich, you have coffee 
parties in the Schloss garten and spend evenings in the Hofbrauhaus. 
In Venice, you can literally live in front of Florian’s on the Piazza 
and have, for your company, St. Mark’s and the doves. Even in old 
Corinth you can take your midday meal under the spreading tree in 
the village square. But what are we Americans to do here if we 
can’t spend our leisure in our homes? - Where else can we go for our 
daily wholesome recreation hours? 

In a word, let us all, whether we be poor or rich, have a little 
center of domestic beauty. Let it be all our own, and yet in its larger 
significance let it embody one of the dearest ideals of the Anglo-Saxon 
race: the building up of a nation of true, happy, and beautiful homes! 
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OLD PEWTER PLATE. BY MARY L. RILEY 


ITHIN a few years there has been a revival of interest 
in pewter plate and a growing revival among col- 
lectors as individuals, museums, historical societies 
and clubs. While the attraction held by pewter lies 
largely in its color, the design and workmanship al- 
ways lend additional interest and value. 

In the centuries when pewter was so popular, several alloys were 
employed in making different grades, but the composition of tin and 
lead was most commonly used. Old pewter was largely combined 
with new lead and tin, giving a fine alloy. Brass and copper were 
sometimes incorporated into the composition and in India the pew- 
terers hammered silver into the surface. 

In the country districts of England, and on the continent, travel- 
ing pewterers went from house to house with a few molds and crude 
implements, recasting the damaged and worn vessels: in this way, de- 
stroying a quantity of pewter that would have been of great interest 
to collectors. Casting, hammering and spinning were some of the 
ways by which the world was supplied with pewter plate. The fin- 
ishing was very largely done by hand. Molds always played an im- 
portant part. They were usually made of gun metal, and were held at 
high value. These molds belonged to a craft or guild, and were 
loaned to the members. To any one interested in this metal the name 
of Townsend and Compton, found so frequently on pewter plates and 
vessels, suggests one of the largest firms in London in those times. 
Additional marks, small and frequently fac-similes of portions of 
silver hall marks, were repeated as many as four times on much of 
the plate. Any piece, with a cross surmounted with a crown, was 
considered rare. Many of the plates that we find in the old homes 
all through New England are punched with small, plain letters. 
Through these mediums a collector has many tests for genuineness— 
beside those of weight, color, and form. 

The makers of pewter plate were known by the special branch of 
the craft in which they worked. Those who made heavy articles 
only were sad-ware men. Hollow-ware men turned out pots, flagons, 
and tankards. Spoons, forks, buckles, buttons and toys were made 
by triflers. 

From the fifteenth to the early part of the seventeenth century, 
pewter plate was extensively used in the houses of the gentry, and an 
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official known as “the yeoman of the liverie,” was appointed to take 
charge of the household pewter. In Lord Northumberland’s kitchen 
there were pewter vessels to the amount of three hundred weight. 

English pewter has always been held as superior to that of other 
countries, chiefly for the fine quality of tin found in Cornwall. Ger- 
many made some fine pewter, and in France, Francois Birot was a 
celebrated modeler and worker. In Paris, the pewterers were not 
allowed to ply their trade at night, as an artificial light was under- 
stood to injure the quality of the work. 

In 1395, Isabelle Marcel, a French woman, manufactured in this 
alloy, and is the only woman known to have carried on this trade; al- 
though many women had shops for the sale of pewter plate. 


HAT the Japanese and Chinese have accomplished with this 
beautiful and fascinating metal is shown in the Oriental De- 
partment of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, in which a 

collection of Chinese and Japanese pewter, of much interest, has very 
recently been arranged. It is the first collection ever brought to this 
country, and some of the specimens date from the Ling and the Ming 
dynasties. This exhibition makes evident what skilled workmen 
have been able to do with this metal, and also its possibilities by intro- 
ducing silver, gold, or brass into the composition. 

During colonial times in America, pewter was an important fur- 
nishing in every household. It was manufactured to a large extent 
in Boston, and from that point much of the English pewter was dis- 
tributed. 

The history of pewter used for ecclesiastical purposes is full of 
interest, both abroad and in our own country. The metal in its color- 
ing and simplicity of design seemed especially appropriate for can- 
onical uses. In Northamptonshire, England, both dishes and flagons 
were in great favor. The alms dishes were most attractive, and it 
is a lasting regret that very few of them are to be found in any of the 
old churches, or among collections. | 

It was the good fortune of the writer to find at Grafton, one of the 
most beautiful hill towns of Massachusetts, a pewter communion serv- 
ice that has much of historic interest connected with it. There are 
two flagons, two bread plates, and a tankard. One of the flagons 
bears the following inscription: 
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‘The Gift of 
Dea® James Whipple 
To the Church of 
Christ in Grafton. 
1742”" 

In looking through the time stained and time worn records of this 
same church, we read, with unusual pleasure, where “the Church 
gratefully acknowledged and voted their thanks to Dean Whipple.” 
In later years, where, instead of one church, there became two, the 
question rose as to the disposal of the old pewter service and the 
church records, and consequently, for many years, both were in 
hiding. 

In these days of spurious antiques, the most interesting, as well as 
the surest way of securing genuine old pewter is to visit the farm- 
houses in districts well known either to one’s self or to one’s friends. 
One is quite certain to have a very delightful experience, as well as 
to get a bit of this fascinating metal. The ways of the collector are 
not only strange, but many times ludicrous. Not very long since, an 
enthusiast invaded a. New England farm kitchen, and, in her eager- 
ness, took a pewter porringer from a dish of hot water, leaving a piece 
of money in its place. 


HERE are now in our own country quite a number of private 
collections of fine specimens; many of them with an unusual 
history. At “Indian Hill,’ Newburyport, once the home of 

Major Ben Perley Poore, the noted journalist, is a famous and very 
complete collection of pewter plate. Mrs. Charles A. Pratt of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, has also a quite remarkable collection. Mr. Henry 
Clemence of Worcester, Massachusetts, possesses one equally notable, 
and the Larchmont Yacht Club, of Larchmont, New York, owns the 
largest collection of pewter plate in the country. 

Any legacies of old pewter are valued as highly as old silver, 
treasured quite as carefully, and displayed with equal pleasure. 

While some of the old Staffordshire ware is attractive, we can 
scarcely be reconciled to its invasion, and the final overthrow of the 
manufacture of pewter plate. To the taverns, inns, and chop houses 
of London we are indebted for the most lasting loyalty to this beauti- 
ful and artistic metal. 


























































































































ORNAMENT: ITS USE AND ITS ABUSE. BY 
GUSTAV STICKLEY 





OT long ago, two women who were visiting my work- 
i’ shops, stopped to examine a table which, made of fumed 
| LI} oak and simply constructed, depended for its attractions 
r ~ upon its carefully adjusted proportions and its color 
| a Ned | properties—the latter based upon the work of Nature 
: and developed by judicious treatment. 

Casting over the object a glance which I saw to be trained and 
critical, one of the visitors exclaimed: “Isn’t that beautiful?” The 
other, plainly a more conventional person, replied rather unwillingly: 
“Yes, if you admire that sort of furniture.” Then, she added, after 
a quick survey of the room inclusive of all its contents — cabinet, 
metal, and needle-work—‘“TI see that everything is alike: the same 
principle everywhere. In fact, I hear that the director of these work- 
shops has pronounced against all ornament.” 

This fragment of conversation appeared to me an excellent basis 
for explanations which, if sufficiently well made, might be conducive 
to the education, the happiness—I might almost say the morality—of 
a large class of persons. I therefore determined to offer a few words 
in THE CRAFTSMAN re- 
garding ornament: to 
define its nature as I un- ‘Cs 
derstand it to be; to dis- ph SS 
cuss in a simple way its 
functions; to plead 
against its misapprehen- 
sion and abuse. 

My plan, I own, as I 
reconsider the words just 
fallen from my pen, 
might appear formid- 
able to persons seeking 
information in a popular 
form. But let not “the 
gentle reader” take 
fright! To borrow a 
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phrase which once pleased 
me as a description of 
length and prosiness, I am 
not about “to bring down 
the history of the world 
from Genesis to the Day 
of Judgment.” Nor do I 
intend to seek illustrations 
from arts and crafts other 
than those with which I 
am familiar practically; 
since I believe that as “the 
shoemaker should stick to 
his last,” so will the cabi- 
net-maker best express 
himself, if he confine his 
criticism to those objects which are wont to take shape in his work- 
shop, growing beneath his eye and developed by his judgment from 
the plan to the thing accomplished. 

But thus restricting myself, I shall still possess over-abundant ma- 
terial for reference; while time and space will fail, before I shall have 
been able to formulate the closely pressing thoughts with which this 
material inspires me. 

I therefore hasten to my definition of ornament, which I appre- 
hend to be a factor in the thing created, used by the craftsman solely 
for the gratification of the eye, separated and distinct from all quali- 
ties of usefulness, but yet concurring with them in an indivisible 
unity. As my first illustration I will cite structural devices, such as 
the mortise and tenon, which, while strengthening the framework and 
so heightening the serviceability of the object, also emphasize, at the 
proper points, the outlines presented to the eye. From the instance 
quoted, elementary in its simplicity, it is possible to follow the same 
system through an infinitude of far more complicated examples, each 
of which invariably proves that the most subtile curves, the most deli- 
cate balance of parts, not only embellish the composition, but are con- 
structive factors, concealing their function of labor beneath the mask 
of beauty. Rendered enthusiastic by a long and patient study of the 
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forms of the lesser building art, I venture to affirm that what may be 
called the decorative treatment of structure was as well understood 
by the old masters of cabinet-making—the French under Louis 
XIV., and the English of Georgian times—as by the Gothic masters 
of the architectural principles of pier and flying buttress, thrust and 
counter-thrust. 

But Boule and Chippendale, Adams, Heppelwhite and Sheraton, 
with their nameless associates, did not live in an age of machinery. 
Their works were individuals, distinguished from all other objects 
of their class, just as every human being has a personality and a coun- 
tenance all his own. It is quite impossible to reproduce them: copies 
being to the originals what automata are to living, breathing men and 
women. 

But beauty in cabinet-making need not be a thing of the past. As 
I have elsewhere expressed myself, a democratic art must be pro- 
duced, which shall adapt itself in both material and structure to the 
needs and the means of the people. The wood carvings of the old 
days ornamenting the chair, chest, or settle, were the result of much 
time, as well as of great skill. They were slowly produced for the 
wealthy few who had fitted them to some scheme of decoration, and 
knew the very space which they were to occupy, before they came into 
existence. It is absurd therefore 
to attempt to reproduce by ma- 
chinery this system of decoration, 
legitimate as originally used, and 
to apply it at haphazard to struc- 
ture, at points where the contact 
of the two elements has no mean- 
ing, and the union resembles noth- 
ing so much as a nonsense jingle 
rhyme, in which coined words are 
massed together, with no connect- 
ing thread of sense. If only the 
manufacturers, the designers and 
the public of to-day could be 
brought to this point of view, 
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which is based upon pure 
fact, the interests of economy, 
of household art, and of sound 
education would be greatly 
advanced by this acceptance 
of truth; since all these means 
to happiness are, I hold, in- 
terdependent, and progress, 
or fail together. Apart from 
all necessities of buying what 
one finds, and what one must, 
by reason of purse limita- 
tions, every one expresses 
himself in his dress, his room, 
his dwelling. Therefore, it 
is nothing short of immoral so 
to commercialize production in the things of daily service—furni- 
ture, textiles and pottery—as to vitiate the public taste by making 
it accept more and more freely that which is swept together with no 
sense of order and fitness, and made, not to wear and to last, but simply 
tosell. I feel that I can not too strongly inveigh against carving exe- 
cuted by machinery, and I will further amplify the reasons for my 
aggressive position. First, the carving so executed is false in itself; 
since it is not an original process, but rather one counterfeiting a slow, 
patient, intelligent operation, whose beautiful results can be obtained 
through the sole medium of the human hand. Secondly, I will again 
refer to the incompatible union which is so easily formed by construc- 
tion and decoration, furthered by both manufacturers and designers: 
by the former because they are eager for great profits; by the latter 
because by saving themselves the slow, exhaustive labor of original 
composition, they increase their product of drawings and so gain a 
reputation for facility. 

At this point, I might be asked why the designers of the present 
time do not unite structure and ornament in the same logical way as 
the famous old cabinet-makers whose examples stand ready for study 
before them. To this question I can reply by saying that each period 
has its own structural forms—more or less pronounced—of the things 
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of daily service; that these forms undergo a continuous imperceptible 
change by reason of the changes in social customs to which they 
respond ; that it is not the same with ornament, which, under no neces- 
sity to fit itself to that which is living and progressive, remains what I 
may call historic: that is, recognizable as belonging to a special cent- 
ury, reign, or movement. So, an American reclining-chair, whose 
only essential, valuable characteristics are structural soundness and 
the ability to afford comfort, is, more often than otherwise, built to 
display itself as supported by a dragon, gryphon, sphinx, or other 
winged being, stolen from the real function which it originally exer- 
cised on some old cabinet or chest, and set in worse than idleness in 
its new position, impotently to snarl or grin, as if in derision of its own 
fate. 

This one example will serve to show to what extent the designers 
of furniture to-day depend upon chance for construction and upon 


the past for ornament. It will also serve to prove that certain struc- 
tural forms in cabinet-making refuse ornamentation and are spoiled 
by it, just as certain faces and figures are injured in their effect by 
elaborate dress; or better, as certain.strong types of character are 
made ridiculous in the attempt to soften their austerities by means 
of social refinement and culture. The force of this last comparison, 
will, I think, be readily perceived, since we are all familiar with 
the rustics of the stage who, seen against the background of their own 
village, are fascinating as sons of the soil; but who, when transported 
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to the metropolis through the demands of the dramatic action, be- 
come grotesque, repulsive and hateful. I would, therefore, if it were 
possible, establish and maintain, with limitations and tolerance, a 
kind of Monroe Doctrine in cabinet-making; that is, I would reject 
all foreign and historic styles from the workshops and warehouses of 
America, except such as prove their right of entrance by rising 
above questions of imitation to meet the severe tests of utility, dura- 
bility and firm artistic principles. But for the present regrettable 
conditions, I do not sharply reproach either the designer or the manu- 
facturer. The blame lies with our age which both uses and abuses 
machinery: using it legitimately to lighten and quicken heavy labor; 
abusing it to falsify and degrade art, by attempting to produce what 
a human brain, eye or hand must direct, measure, or fashion. A 
few classes of individuals must not be held responsible for the trend 





of the age, and to fix the fault in the present case is to follow the story 
of “the house that Jack built.” The manufacturer of furniture, in 
order to keep pace with his competitors, buys the carving machine; 
the machine, once purchased, must be kept in activity; the designer, 
to save his employer from loss, must produce at a rapid rate, harden- 
ing his artistic conscience as he sees the machine destroying the indi- 
viduality of his work by producing four similar pieces at once, and 
trying his best to supply the lost attraction of individuality by pure 
novelty, which may induce the public to purchase, and thus promote 
the ends of commercialism. 
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But I will turn from my prolonged censure of machine carving 
to suggest what in my judgment is a rational and practical means of 
beautifying the cabinet work of the present time: that is, the exhaust- 
ive study of proportions, the careful adjustment of part to part, and 
the development of the beauties of color, grain and markings existing 
in our native woods. I am persuaded that those who shall devote 
trained intelligence to such study will not regret the use made of their 
time and powers. To prove that I do not stand isolated in my opin- 


ion, I will again, as | have already done at greater length, express my 
admiration for the exhibit of domestic architecture and decoration 
made at St. Louis, under the auspices of the German Empire. And 
in concluding this part of my subject I am almost led to say that every 
designer of furniture should be an architect, or failing this, a practical 
cabinet-maker and joiner. 

It now remains for me very briefly to indicate the reasons govern- 
ing my selection of illustrations. The first of these is a typical exam- 
ple of machine made carving. The ornament is here aggressive and 
boastful. It lies as plainly as words could do. Its originals, found 
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in the style of the Renascence, were always supports and adjuncts— 
integral parts of the composition. There, the upright figures sup- 
ported real weights: the bed of tables, the caps of pedestals, the friezes 
of cabinets and the like; while the trunks and heads of the mermaids 
were used as modulating curves required to join two parts. But here, 
the cherub appears to be enjoying vacation from a porter’s service be- 
neath the plumy acanthus, and the mermaid hides her tail in the up- 
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holstery. Their occupations are gone and they resent it by creating 
discord after the manner of all idle persons. 

The ugliness of this piece is intensified by contrasting it with the 
dignified model which follows it. ‘The plain chair puts forth strong, 
tense arms and presents a well-defined seat. Its firm yet flowing out- 
line sweeps along with a wave-like grace, emphasized by the contrast 
of the concave with the convex. Accents are placed at the proper 
points: at the upper and lower terminations of the legs, and at the 
topofthearms. The whole is unified and harmonious. 

The third design, equally with the first, is an attempt to create a 
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model which shall make quick sales and large profits. It is a develop- 
ment from a comfortable stuffed chair, whose back has been fitted 
with a woden spine for no better reason than to break a plain surface 
with ornament, and so to attract buyers (and they are many) whose 
object is display. ‘The composition is thoroughly bad: senseless with 
its alternation of wood and upholstery; aggravating with its ill- 
adjusted arms and legs. 

An agreeable contrast to this ostentatious model exists in the fourth 
chair whose good points are apparent. The wall of its back describes 
a broad and pleasing curve, rising slowly from the front uprights, and 
the frame is well defined, as it should be in this bold, masculine type 
of design. 

A table follows next, showing a familiar and attractive pattern. 
The bulbous treatment of the acanthus pedestal is effective, and the 
animal legs, stretching out from beneath the foliage, offer a good 
example of structure treated decoratively. 

Its successor in my sequence is a degenerate sprung from the same 
race. Its pedestal, composed of low, clumsy, clustered columns, sug- 
gests the most barbarous type of Romanesque architecture. The bed 
of the table would be over-supported by these alone, but the animal’s 
legs and claws, so legitimate in the last instance, here serve as floor 
brackets, absurd in their suggestion. 

My final contrast is presented by two desks, the first built by a 
craftsman who reveals his mastership. The assertive outline, the 
strong drawing of the lower chest, the sharp pitch of the drop, the 
well-modeled cabriole leg unite in forming a composition to which 
the gratified eye returns repeatedly. 

It is all otherwise with its companion. The latter possesses no 
distinction. Its proportions are faulty, its curves abortive, its orna- 
ment is vulgar—even the molding of the top is reversed from its cor- 
rect profile. While its companion, intrinsically good, will continue 
to increase in value, like a fortune having a solid foundation, the de- 
generate model will scarcely be received in the auction-room; since 
its first value was the computation of a single manufacturer, and it 
can pass no test of worth or beauty. To look for a moment at its 


mis-applied ornament is to confirm myself a thousandfold in the judg- 
ments which I have just expressed. 
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THE NEW RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ARTIST 
AND CRAFTSMAN. BY J. TAYLOR 


wm) HE “Modern Movement” has now enjoyed something 
like ten years of uninterrupted progress in Europe, and 
it may be safe to assume that it has become an established 
fact. Some unsympathetic critics are heard to declare 
that it is but “a phase,” that it will prove “evanescent,” 
that it has no claim to the title “modern,” or “new.” It 
would hardly be worth while to stop to argue with those critics. 
_Long ago, a greater than any modern scribe asked the question: 
“What's inaname?” And supposing the latest development in deco- 
ration, “the new idea,” ceased from now to attract the artist, the crafts- 
man, or the intelligent public, it would ever be memorable because it 
was the means of bringing the artist and the craftsman into a bond of 
such close and sympathetic fellowship as they had not known for a 
hundred years. 

One of the chief causes that led to the degradation of the domestic 
arts in Europe from the second or third decade of the nineteenth 
century to a comparatively recent period, was the desertion of the 
artist from all interest in the subject, and this reacted to such an ex- 
tent on the craftsman that gradually he became less and less efficient, 
until it was becoming a question of some seriousness, where and how 
to get competent workmen. Take the matter of the furnishing and 
the decorating of the house—a department in which some of the best 
talent of the day was wont to exercise itself—and you will find that 
with a few exceptions, notably Morris and his coadjutors, during the 
latter part of the period referred to, the field was left very much to re- 
spectable mediocrity, with the result that, broadly speaking, furnish- 
ing and decorating ceased to be an art, and became purely a matter of 
commercialism. ‘Then without apparent warning or arrangement in 
many parts of Europe artists, architects and designers began to mani- 
fest an unwonted interest in all matters relating to the house; they 
might differ in details, but they agreed in essentials, such as simplicity, 
unconventionality, absence of over elaboration and ornamentation, 
color arranged for uniformity of effect, each scheme worked out as 
a complete, individual whole. 

The artist ceased to draw his knowledge and inspiration from the 
text-book and the records of the past, he made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the workman and his methods, he began to design 
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with a knowledge of the material to be used in construction, he visited 
the workshop during the different processes; in this way each codp- 
erator became an aid to the other and the efficiency of both was greatly 
increased. The results of this quickly became evident in a more in- 
teresting style of architecture, more rational furniture, and decoration 
in consonance with the tastes and requirements of the present time, in 
place of those of a hundred years ago. Thus the beautifying of the 
house became, what it should never cease to be, a matter of the great- 
est interest and most serious consideration. Lectures, schools of de- 
sign and construction, and other systems of training were established 
everywhere, and if the artist became in part a craftsman, the crafts- 
man became, to an extent, an artist. 

How uninteresting and haphazard was the work of building and 
beautifying the house during the time previously mentioned: the 
architect had no concern in the finishing; and the upholsterer and 
decorator no knowledge of the beginning. Many independent, some- 
times antagonistic forces were at work, making it a matter of extreme 
unlikelihood that congruity would mark the finished result. Now 
the architect and designer gathers a committee of craftsmen around 
him, he gives a part to the worker in stone, the worker in wood, in 
metal, color, fabric, and glass, he designs and discusses every detail, 
he aranges every part, and the whole body of workers, understanding 
that an intelligent head is carrying out a well thought out purpose, 
and that each is taking a part that only he can act, the work goes on in 
a way which would not have been possible under the old system. In 
no department of decoration has the new relationship given greater 
results than in stained glass for domestic purposes. One of the clev- 
erest artists of the new school, who confines his attention chiefly to 
leaded glass effects, works almost exclusively with ordinary clear 
glass; he is, in fact, a glass artist in “black and white.” He began 
business some sixteen years ago, with a capital too limited to admit 
of purchasing colored glass, and, being artist, chemist, craftsman, all 
in one, he carried out all his experiments unaided. “Out of poverty 
come forth riches,” was never more aptly illustrated than in the case 
of Oscar Paterson, the world-renowned glass stainer of Glasgow, 
whose “black and white” work in its exquisite line and unique char- 
acter is known and appreciated everywhere. Such an artist is great 
mainly because he is a skilled craftsman, and a visit to his studio- 
workshop is an experience to be remembered. 
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THE DOMINION OF THE DOLL. BY CHARLES 
QUINCY TURNER 


MIEXT after procuring the bare necessities of life, and 
making the crude implements by which these could be 
obtained more easily, dolls were the first tangible objects 
on which man exercised his handicraft and they 
fulfilled all the essential purposes for which they were 
made. Since then, we have advanced but a very little 
way in either the sentiment which inspired their manufacture, or in 
technical skill. Nay, if we consider the doll as an individual product, 
we have even retrograded, since the dawn of civilization; for every 
man could then mold in clay, or carve in bone or wood, or weave out 
of fibers, dolls for his children; while his helpmeet could cut out and 
make every garment they wore. To-day, the body of the doll is made 
by machinery, for millions who could not whittle even a semblance of 
the human figure; and many dolls are dressed with machine-made 
finery, the very cutting out of which would be much more difficult 
for many modern mothers than it was to the earliest representatives of 
the human race. 

It is a pleasant picture which unites man’s first relaxation from the 
absorbing struggle for existence with the kindliness of heart which 
moved him to give his next earliest thought to provide pleasure for 
his young children. The proof of this statement rests upon the testi- 
mony of the earliest civilization. 

Thousands of years ago under the early Egyptian dynasties along 
the Upper Nile, baby hands were folded to rest, with pagan rites 
may be, but with who knows how many tears; and to-day we find still 
in their grasp tiny dolls of baked clay! But I seem to hear the skep- 
tical antiquary, to whom nothing is sacred, especially the human 
heart, exclaim: “Were these really dolls?” “Are you sure of that? 
or were they the household idol gods of the nursery?” For answer, 
I reply—first, that they were dolls, because in ancient Peru, untold 
centuries before Columbus discovered the Western world, or Pizarro 
ruined its wonderful civilization, there lived a primitive people, who 
were not idolaters, but who, like the Egyptians, embalmed their dead, 
wrapped them in cerements of cloth, and piously deposited them to 
await the Great Hereafter: and that, folded in the mummy-garments 
of Peruvian children,there have been found the little dolls buried with 
them, together with the food and the raiment which was thought to be 
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necessary on the pilgrimage to that bourne from which no traveler 
returns. They who are interested may see the originals, of which we 
give some illustrations, in the New York Museum of Natural His- 
tory; and whoever can look unmoved upon these early evidences of 
handicraft, filial piety, baby devotion to the doll, and motherly love 
must have a heart shut to emotion. 

If I needed confirmatory evidence that these Egyptian and Peru- 
vian images were not necessarily idols, I would offer as testimony the 
discovery of dolls in the tombs of the catacombs of St. Agnes, Rome, 
where the early Christians lived their lives in secret and were buried 
in the rites of the faith which abhorred idols. There, in the darkness 
and solitude of the final resting place of the confessors of the first three 
Christian centuries, who laid down their lives as a protest against 
graven images, many dolls have been found: and in a white marble 
sarcophagus which occupies the center of one of the rooms in the base- 
ment of the Capitoline Museum in Rome, by the side of the bones and 
dust of a child of some high potentate of the Empire, is a little wooden 
figure, precisely like the dolls of which our youthful memories are 
full; and by way of final corroboration, dolls have been found among 
the Eastern Siberian Korjaks, dressed in the distinctive funeral gar- 
ments in which their human dead were always interred. 

The testimony from Rome does not awaken surprise, for, yearly, 
at the Saturnalia the giving of dolls to children was quite as marked 
a feature as it is to-day. Among that other ancient and wonderful 
people, the Japanese, on the third day of the third month, every year, 
there is a feast of dolls, at which, family dolls, preserved from genera- 
tion to generation, are feasted and offered hospitality by the dolls just 
received as presents by the children of to-day. This is a pretty 
conceit, and admirably fitted to that childlike simplicity which always 
endows the doll with human appetites and attributes, and one entirely 
in accord with the traditional veneration in which the Japanese par- 
ent, alive or dead, is held by his descendants. 

This public expression of the feeling that the dolls of to-day can 
pay their tribute of courtesy to the dead of their kind strikes the root 
of one of the most wonderful powers possessed by the doll of opening 
the minds of its child owner to actualities, as well as of cultivating 
its powers of imagination. We all have had countless experiences of 
the delightful faith in “make believe,” which the doll inculcates, but 
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a picture which I saw long ago, is conspicuous in my memory as point- 
ing this moral. The artist had represented a little girl, evidently 
much disturbed, begging her mother not to let remarks be made about 
her doll when it was present, “because,” she said, “she had been trying 
all her life to keep dolly from knowing that she was not alive.” It 
was so delightfully topsy-turvy and childish for the child to be 
ignorant that the fact was the inverse of this, and that she had been 
trying all her life to keep herself from realizing that the doll was 
not alive! 

The aboriginal races of to-day are not behind their far away pro- 
genitors, nor their highly civilized neighbors, either in the handicraft- 
ship applied to the making and dressing of dolls, or in the kindly sen- 
timents which actuates the bestowal of these gifts. The Ingulate 
Esquimaux will spend the leisure of a long winter in producing rough 
and tumble, knockabout dolls for the smaller babies, and most per- 
fectly dressed specimens for the children of larger growth; and 
though the Pawnee Indian women can not purchase elaborate /ayettes 
for the dolls of their offspring, they can make with their own hands 
delightful little model cradles. 

As a matter of fact the richness of the doll has little to do with its 
hold on the child’s affections. A pillow, or a bundle of rags, tied 
round the middle, with a shawl for a skirt, is just as liable to appeal 
to the child’sheart,as the most elaborate Frenchor German creations, 
even though they can open and shut their eyes, talk, and are dressed in 
silks and satins. Who does not remember how Victor Hugo’s little 
Cosette, in Les Misérables, used to dress and undress an old leaden 
sword wrapped in rags, and imagine it was a doll? The various sub- 
stitutes which have set starved young hearts yearning and eager young 
brains devising, make a list of startling length. Stanley Hall tells 
the story of a child who, playing with a doll made from a shawl, began 
to think that such a doll, having no body, could have no heart; where- 
upon she tucked a little ball inside the shawl “so that dolly could feel 
that it had a heart, and could live and love.” 

“Could live and love!” Here is the key to the ethical side of the 
doll, whereby it develops the mind and stimulates the feeling of its 
owner. How many generations of children have gone to their dolls 
with all their troubles and, pouring out their hearts, have found relief. 
And what secrets dolls have heard: a child will give its confidence to 
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its doll when it will confide in no one else. Indeed, the doll is the 
safety valve of manyapent-up bosom. George Eliot introduces one 
of her characters, “Maggie Tulliver,” as a child with a doll in her 
hands. Maggie was a shock-headed girl, faulty, impetuous, hot- 
headed, yet exceedingly lovable. We can all see her in our mind’s 
eye taking refuge in her dull old cobwebby garret under the roof, giv- 
ing vent to her childish trouble, and wreaking upon the trunk of her 
formerly well-beloved doll, her rage, or sorrow, or vexation ; even go- 
ing so far as to drive nails into its head, and grind its nose against the 
brick chimney; solacing herself by imagining it to be “Aunt Clegg,” 
or some other person, who was the absent cause of her trouble. 

How deeply the doll penetrates into the heart of the child is in- 
stanced by another incident in the life of another celebrated woman, 
Jane Welch Carlyle, the wife of the sage of Chelsea. She was a big 
girl when some busybody found her reading the first book of Virgil, 
and rocking her doll’s cradle, and made some derogatory remark, 
which caused little Jane to hold a court of inquiry, the result of which 
was to condemn the doll to pass out of her life. Later she built a 
funeral pyre, upon which she set the doll in its little four-poster. 
Through its young mistress the doll recited the last speech of Dido, 
stabbed herself with a penknife, and nobly perished. Then stoical 
Miss Welch set fire to the altar, but she had miscalculated her 
strength, for, as the flames licked up the second Dido, her affection for 
her rushed back in overwhelming tumult, and her grief could not be 
assuaged, the tragedy producing a serious effect upon her health. 


Passing from the doll individual to the dolls of a number cf chil- 
dren at play, is like passing from a studio to the wide world in which 
dolls assume a new character, and meet at social functions as prim, 
and proud, and clannish, as the representatives of real society. At 
these reunions the fashions are discussed, and flirtations carried on, 
school may be kept, teas, receptions and weddings are given, and even 
theatre parties are arranged, and all this reminds me of a far away 
lonely Yorkshire parsonage, where the afterward famous Charlotte 
Bronte and her sisters, immured in austere surroundings, amused 
themselves in the attic writing little poems, dramas and romances, 
and playing their several plays in secret with dolls glorified into titled 
soldiers, statesmen and men of letters, just as they are to-day in scores 
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of little Italian theaters in every land to which the sons and daughters 
of the Peninsula have migrated. They can live with but little pleas- 
ure, but their small, low, smoky, dark theatres in which the marion- 
ettes of their native land become emperors, kings, bandits, heroes, 
lovers, they can not do without. And really very deceptive and inter- 
esting are the actions and speeches in the tragedies and the comedies 
so enacted, to say nothing of the glories of the ballets danced by these 
tinseled midgets! The Italian theatre of New York, devoted to these 
representations, never lacks an audience. 

The Marionette is by no means confined to the Italian peasantry; 
in China it has been known from early times; while the Tusayana 
Indians, together with the Moki and Pueblo tribes, give the attributes 
of gods to their miniature figures, and use them in connection with 
their dramatic dances, as do the Hopi to their Katcina, a subject 
worthy of a separate article. 

Even in the legitimate modern drama the doll has its place; 
Goethe produced dramas acted with doll puppets in a doll theatre, 
and many a great actor’s part is rehearsed first on a mimic stage by 
models. 

The simply-made, sturdy oaken dolls in the days of old, lasted good 
through generation after generation of children. There isadollin 
Boston yet which has a long history and is in excellent condition, al- 
though it was originally purchased in that city on December 18, 1773. 
“Polly Sumner” deserves a niche all to herself in American doll- 
dom. She was originally made abroad, of good English oak, and 
as imported, she was dressed “in a splendid English court dress: a 
gown of rich brocade, standing out stiff over a hoop; having pearls 
about her neck, and on her head a cap with curling ostrich feathers.” 
She was purchased by Polly Sumner, who became the wife of John 
Williams, and dolly was the favorite of the daughter of this couple. 
Time and patriotism laid their hands on poor Polly. She was 
stripped of her ofiending English finery, and when next she appeared, 
it was “in a merino gown of blue, with low neck and sleeves, a Van- 
dyke cap of white cambric, a little bonnet of Dunstable straw tied 
with blue ribbon, pantalettes, white open-work stockings, and shoes 
of tea-colored kid, tied with blue.” Really she must have looked 
charming in this replica of the fashionable dress of the early years of 
the nineteenth century. But she came to grief again several times, I 
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doubt not, for about the year 1865, Mrs. Langley, who had been a 
Miss Williams and one of Polly’s early owners, found her lacking a 
leg, and an arm, and much faded and frayed out —a disreputable 
wreck, which she sent to the hospital, and then redressed, this time in 
modest, matronly fashion, in a costume midway between that of the 
Puritan maid and that of a trim Quakeress. Polly was then placed 
in the arms of the fifth generation of her original Sumner owners, 
and taken to be photographed, an honor deserved by a doll whose ex- 
istence reached backward to the reign of George the Third and the 
day of the Boston “Tea Party.” Truly, Polly Sumner is worthy to 
be ranked with the historic dolls of Japan, and with Queen Vic- 
toria’s one hundred and thirty-six dolls, found after her death, and 
about which a most interesting book has been recently published. 

Many books could be written about dolls, and yet leave the sub- 
ject unexhausted, for their relation to childlife is limitless, and their 
educational influence in developing the handicraft instinct of mere 
babies, is incalculable. Who has not seen a thousand traits of charac- 
ter unconsciously developed by their means? In the tending of the 
doll the future life of its owner is largely portrayed: the gentle sym- 
pathy excited by its supposed sufferings, the lullabies crooned over 
its restlessness, the motherly solicitude displayed over its headaches 
and its many ailments, the discrimination displayed in selecting its 
food, the books chosen to be read to it in its convalescence, the punish- 
ments threatened or inflicted for its misdemeanors, the care of its 
wardrobe, the tidiness with which its household accessories are kept, 
the pride in its good appearance and behavior, are so many windows 
opening from the soul of the child, through which we may look and 
read its mental and spiritual nature. But let the student of this phase 
of child-life be aspectatormerely! Let him never interposejudgment 
or criticism, or the charm is broken, the child shrinks within itself, 
and one of the most useful avenues into the ethical ideas of our nearest 
and dearest is closed to us. When we put forward the pedagogue we 
wither at its root the spontaneousness which alone makes our child 
study of value. Our superior knowledge needs to be held in re- 
straint, or we shall arrest the growth of inventiveness, or force it 
into a dull and useless uniformity. Let the children and the dolls 
live in their own world. It is one which the adult can never again 
enter. Let us then enjoy it in silent observation and we shall be 
satisfied with even this restricted opportunity. 
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A CRAFTSMAN HOUSE, SERIES OF 1905, NUM- 
BER II 


SeAiHIE Craftsman House for February, 1905, is a suburban 

T'| residence, which, if possible, should be retired some dis- 

tance from the street, and surrounded with large trees, 

such as might remain upon the site of an old apple 

orchard; since their gnarled trunks and low, spreading 

, foliage would bring the building into harmony with the 
landscape. 

An area of thirty by fifty-three feet is covered by the foundations 
from which the first story of the house rises, built of split field cobbles, 
laid in black mortar, with slightly raked-out joints; while the second 
story and the roof are covered with shingles, laid wide to the weather, 
their unplaned side exposed, and stained to a moss green by the use 
of Cabot’s 303; the same preparation being applied to the window 
“trim,” the front entrance door, and all other exterior woodwork. 

The porch at the front of the house has a width of eight feet, 
which permits the use of a hammock and of a number of pieces of 
rustic furniture. Its stone pillars and the flower-boxes standing on 
the low copings give it an inviting air; the first named features serv- 
ing to support large oaken timbers which uphold the porch roof, and 
into which the floor-joists are framed. Over this timber construction 
the last two rows of shingles are slightly curved outward, as a pro- 
tection from the weather. 

A second smaller porch at the rear of the house, opens into the 
dining room, and while increasing the attractiveness of the exterior, 
provides, at the same time, an extension of the interior, where meals 
may be served during the warm months. 

The house is constructed with a single chimney which affords fire- 
places for the dining and living rooms, as well as flues for the furnace 
and the kitchen stove. 


THE INTERIOR 


From the entrance porch a small vestibule gives entrance into the 
hall, which is sufficiently large to contain the necessary furnishings, 
and connects with the kitchen by means of a small corridor or passage. 

With a view of producing at the outset an effect of cheerfulness 
and hospitality, the color treatment of the small vestibule receives spe- 
cial attention. The entrance door shows a mullioned and transomed 
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A CRAFTSMAN HOUSE 


panel of clear yellow glass, the walls are papered in Indian red, and 
a wide frieze, beginning at a level with the tops of the doors, is given 
a rich cream tint, like the ceiling. 

A new wall treatment begins with the Hall and is continued in the 
Living Room. Here a wide base board is used, with paper hangings 
in old yellow approaching a terra cotta quality; the frieze being 
slightly darker than the side walls, and showing a stenciled design in 
brick red, gray, and dark blue, while the ceiling is tinted to a light 
cream shade. 

In the Living Room, the focal point is made by the large fire- 
place, built of “arch brick,” and flanked at the right by a seat, which 
is fitted to the corner and follows the side of the room to the hall en- 
trance. Above the seat, a wide band of gray-green leather is fixed to 
the wall with copper-headed nails, and the same tone of green is re- 
peated in the canvas covering the cushions, which are embroidered 
in an appliqué design of russet, terra cotta and rich blue. The same 
colors are once more shown in the rug; green heightened by a band of 
terra cotta appearing in the portiéres of canvas, and a cream tint in the 
plain net lace window curtains. 

It may be added that the dimensions of this room are eighteen by 
thirty feet. 

At the left of the Living Room fireplace, the wall is interrupted 
to allow passage into the Dining Room, where a pleasing color-effect 
is assured by the paper hangings of warm green, which contrast ad- 
mirably with the terra cotta tone of the preceding rooms. Variety of 
treatment is also assured by a wainscoting, with very wide stiles and 
narrow panels, which is carried around the room to the height of the 
mantel. The frieze shows a background like the body of the wall, 
stenciled in light yellow, terra cotta and black; while the green is 
repeated in the cushions and pillows of the window seat. The fire- 
place also differs from that of the Living Room; in this instance show- 
ing “arch bricks” of varying shades below, and a plastered front 
above the shell, which is made of heavy board. Here the windows 
are draped with cream-colored net, as in the Living Room, and the 
outside door has a large glazed panel, in order to counteract the dark- 
ening effect of the porch. The dimensions of this room are twelve by 
sixteen feet. 

In the second story, the chestnut “trim” fumed to a green-brown, 
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A CRAFTSMAN HOUSE 


employed throughout the first floor, is exchanged for the use of white- 
wood. The space is divided into three bedrooms and a bath, all well 
appointed and conveniently planned. 

The principal room is treated in yellows and greens: the walls 
and frieze in light shades and soft tones of the former color; the rug 
in deep yellow and spring verdure shades; the furniture in gray- 
green; while cream-white appears in the ceiling and in the window 
curtains of point d’esprit lace. 

The Rear Bedroom, if rightly exposed, may be effectively treated 
as to its walls in rich iris blue. In this case, the ceiling should be 


CRAFTSMAN HOUSE, SERIES OF 1905, NUMBER Il. FRONT ELEVATION 


tinted to a light cream, and an iris design, in blues and greens, used in 
the crétonne covering of the window seat. The furniture should be 
of blue-gray curly maple, and the curtains again of point d’esprit. 

The Small Bedroom shows a prevalence of sea blue and green 
tones: a deep turquoise shade appearing in the design of the Japanese 
matting, with other carefully graded effects in the wall paper and the 
cotton crépe covering of the cushions accompanying the wicker furni- 
ture. The white of the woodwork is repeated in the enameled iron 
bedstead, and the effect of the room pleases, because of its simplicity 
and lightness. 
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A CRAFTSMAN HOUSE 


The Bath is also treated in a simple scheme of white and blue, the 
latter in the Delft shades. The walls are covered with “Sanitas” of 
a simple tile design, with which the rug agrees in pattern and color. 
The floor is here of comb grained pine, which is used throughout the 
second story, in substitution for the dark brown “fumed” oak of the 
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story below, there exclusively employed, except in the case of the 
kitchen floor, laid in Georgia pine, stained to a light green. 

As will be noted in every detail of the foregoing description, 
economy inspired by taste has presided over the planning and the 
decoration of this picturesque suburban dwelling, the cost of which, 
if its site be chosen in a region abounding in cobble stones, should not 
exceed two thousand six hundred dollars. 


CHIPS FROM THE CRAFTSMAN WORKSHOPS 


HE CRAFTSMAN, sometimes 
disposed toward melancholy, suf- 
fers, especially during the winter 
season, from the attacks of his bitter ene- 
my. He is fearful lest he shall not be able 
to supply his barest needs, and often, in 
childish terror, he feels the impulse to 
unbar his door, to see if the wolf be not 
waiting outside. 

At such times, he is under the influence 
of a masterly picture remembered through 
long years, and in which the story of pov- 
erty was told with overwhelming truth, 
yet humorously, by the half-open door of 
a cottage, a protruding, ragged trouser 
leg and boot, with above the back of a can- 
vas, and a sinister black animal peering 
around its corner in the effort to see the 
artist working at its face. This picture 


the Craftsman: recalls to his mind and 
shudders. 


It would seem that he, being solitary 


and a recluse, would have nothing to fear, 
since his rental is a mere trifle and his 
wants only such as require the plainest of 
food and coarse attire; while he is alto- 
gether free from the haunting terror felt 
by the father of a family, lest he see the 
dear faces about him contracted by press- 
ing anxiety and whitened by physical priva- 
tions. 

But he is not free from the visits of the 
spectres of sickness and old age. To drive 
them away he clings to his present pit- 
tance; often weeping over coins as they 


lie in his hand, when the premonition’ 


comes to him that, perhaps in the near 
future, they will have passed beyond his 
grasp. 

Usually, such obsessions are illogical 
and their source can not be determined. 
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But the Craftsman, being a bit of a phil- 
osopher, knows that his melancholy, his 
visions, and his gloomy forecast of the fu- 
ture have their exciting cause in his grow- 
ing belief that a new type of workman will 
supersede him, before Death shall call 
him to lay down his tools. This new type 
is the specialist, about whom he reads so 
much in the Magazine Room of the Pub- 
lic Library, and hears so much in the talks 
of his friends, the college students, with 
whom he still remains in daily intercourse. 

These youths tell him that there is no 
longer room for the old-time professional 
man, or craftsman, who, having finished 
his course, or apprenticeship, went out to 
put in practise the generalities which he 
had studied; that the world now demands 
highly specialized skill, which it is ready 
to purchase at any price, in order to pro- 
mote its enterprises or its pleasure, or to 
heal its diseases. These assertions ring 
in the ears of the humble workman, as if 
they were sounding the death-khell of the 
feeble hopes which remain to him as a 
fast-aging man. At such moments, he al- 
most regrets his civilization and humanity ; 
recalling that certain tribes of barbarians, 
certain families of animals and insects put 
to death their members whose weakness 
renders them useless to share in the work 
and the active life of the community. In 
the judgment of the Craftsman this ap- 
parent cruelty is but an expression of ab- 
solute justice; since his most cherished 
article of faith is that all should be pro- 
ducers, and no one solely a consumer. 
Therefore, he wraps himself closer and 
closer in his sorrow, and works in silence, 
handling his tools with the affectionate 
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touch of one who bids a last farewell to 
life-long companions. 

But no intense mood can be of extreme 
duration. The clouds of his thought are 
now and then flecked with sunshine. He 
dares to combat the modern trend of 
thought, the modern demand for special- 
ists, by asserting that Socrates was a stone 
mason, Plato a merchant, and Aristotle a 
druggist; that the Greek sculptors could 
not dissect the body; consequently that 
those specialists still to-day regarded as the 
highest types of their several classes, were 
after all, but the exponents of general 
principles. 


NOTES 


' 7 E shall be pleased to publish each 
month under this head all duly 
authenticated notices of respon- 
sible Arts and Crafts Exhibitions, Artist’s 
Exhibitions, Craftsman’s Institutes, Man- 
ual Training Summer Schools, and the 
like, if sent in time to be an item of news. 
Address Editor of the Notes, The Crafts- 
man, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“The American Artist’’ series, an- 
nounced for February—but unavoidably 
deferred, will begin in the March num- 
ber of THE CRAFTSMAN. 


A few of our correspondents seem to 
have received the impression that THE 
CRAFTSMAN House Series for 1904, with 
its membership privilege, ceased with the 
year. To make it clear we wish to state 
that the series will continue through 1905, 
and will present many new and desir- 


able features in home building not cov- 
ered in the previous series. The annual 
subscription still entitles to membership 
in The Homebuilders’ Club, and the priv- 
ilege of selecting any one of THE Crarts- 
MAN House plans, holds good for the fu- 
ture as in the past, and the choice may be 
made from any of the series during the life 
of the subscription. 


First Annual Exhibition of Arts and 
Crafts in Detroit at the Museum of Art, 
from December 6 to 20, 1904. 

Great encouragement was felt from the 
quantity and quality of the exhibits, and 
the substantial financial aid given by its 
liberal patronage. While special promi- 
nence was given to home talent, its suc- 
cess was very much increased by exhibits 
from other places. Chicago furnished 
many rare and beautiful pieces of work in 
tooled and stained leather from the Wilro 
shops. A striking feature of the metal 
work exhibit was its originality and the 
personal note that characterized it. 

The Cleveland exhibit was especially 
attractive in iridescent enamels by Jane 
Carson. All of the enamels were attract- 
ive and showed what depth and variety 
of color could be attained by such means. 
There were exquisite examples of needle- 
work, especially Russian drawn work. 

Bindings are an important feature of 
the Arts and Crafts. Mr. Booth of the 
Cranbrook Press, Detroit, had beautiful 
specimens of these. There were some fine 
specimens of illumination on vellum that 
reminded one of ancient days when this 
was one of the arts of the monastery. The 
superb Stickley exhibit from the Crafts- 
man workshop in Syracuse, N. Y., ex- 
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cited great enthusiasm. The sheen as- 
sumed by these woods was such as Keats, 
with his sensitiveness to touch, would have 
made the pivot of a poem. 

The public seemed much interested in 
Mary Chase Perry’s exhibition of Pewabic 
pottery. In studying these, one sees the 
difference between the factory and art. 
The colors are quiet, but they have tints 
like ice in the sunshine or of the dead gold 
of Autumn leaves. 

The teas given by the Arts and Crafts 
was a pleasant feature of the exhibit, mak- 
ing it more social. The value of such an 
exhibition can not be _ over-estimated. 
They help to educate the people in the 
beauties of handicraft. And Detroit 
learned very much about the exquisite 
work done in her very midst, of which she 
had been heretofore ignorant. 


The Art Institute of Chicago opened its 
winter term on Monday, January 2. In 
accordance ‘with the settled policy of call- 
ing in the services of eminent artists from 
a distance, as opportunity offers, Mr. 
Henry S. Hubbell of Paris, a graduate of 
the school, has been engaged to take charge 
of an advanced class in painting from the 
costume model during the month of Janu- 
ary. Students of fifteen months standing 
in the Life Class will be admitted to this 

The school will continue to justify its 
class. 
claims as a thorough, practical and mod- 
ern art school. The staff of instruction 
in academic drawing, painting and model- 
ing is acknowledged by all competent 
judges one of the very strongest in the 
country. At the World’s Fair at St. Louis 
medals were conferred upon seventeen Chi- 
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cago artists. All these but four are recent 
students or teachers of the Art Institute. 


The Art Institute of Chicago gave a 
loan exhibition of portraits on January the 
second from four to six. Mrs. Potter 
Palmer and other ladies of Chicago pre- 
sided. 

The Committee of the St. Louis Muse- 
um of Fine Arts and members of the So- 
ciety of Western Artists gave their ninth 
annual exhibition on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary the fourth, from eight to ten-thirty, at 
the Museum. 

For eighty years, the National Academy 
has held its exhibitions. This year marks 
a change in its methods. A coterie of 
artists from the West have been added. 
Of the prize winners, Childe Hassam 
takes the Thomas B. Clarke prize with his 
“Lorelei.” Thomas Eakins has the prize 
for portraits. His subject is Prof. Leslie 
W. Miller. The George Inness medal, 
given by George Inness, Jr., for the best 
landscape, was won by a veteran artist, 
Edward Gay. His subject was “In the 
South Wind.” 

Weak works are, this year, in the mi- 
nority. While few works are startling, 
many are interesting. “The Letter,” by 
Mr. Mora, is a lovely picture. Two 
women, in old-fashioned gowns, sit on a 
sofa reading a letter. William M. Chase 
has a fine portrait. Robert Vonnoh has 
one of John C. Milburn, head of the Pan- 
American Exhibition. Elizabeth R. Fin- 
ley’s portrait of herself is painted with al- 
most masculine power. Louis Loeb’s por- 
trait of Miss Robson, the actress, in one 
of her characters, is excellent. One real- 
izes the quaint personality of the woman 
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and the character combined. Many other 
works deserve mention. 


A memorial meeting for Samuel M. 
Jones, late mayor of Toledo, Ohio, who 
divided his profits with his workmen, was 
held at Cooper Union on the evening of 
January 8. Among the speakers were Ed- 
win Markham and Ernest H. Crosby. 
Charles Sprague Smith presided. 


The Princeton Archaeological Expedi- 
tion is carrying on its work in the East. 
Philadelphia is the scene of its latest ef- 
forts. Here some inscriptions were 
found. At Bosra, a modern city occu- 
pies the site of the ancient place. The 
baths of the olden time are occupied by 
five families, their camels and horses. 
Nearly one hundred inscriptions were 
found here. An interesting temple was 
found in another city. 


A music school settlement has been 
established at 53 and 55 East Third street. 
Some of the children show great enthusi- 
asm in their work. Concerts are frequent- 
ly given. Several ladies of prominence 
have this in charge. 


Tue CRAFTSMAN, believing in the fu- 
ture of the Arts and Crafts movement in 
the United States, desires to serve as a 
means of communication between such or- 
ganizations. With this purpose, it wishes 
to publish in its pages a directory of Arts 
and Crafts Societies, with all obtainable in- 
formation in regard to their organization, 
officers, etc. This project can be realized 
only if all Arts and Crafts Societies will 
aid in securing the needed data. It is be 


lieved that such a directory would be of 
great service to all who are interested in 
this phase of progress. 

The directory will be begun in the com- 
ing issue if enough material shall be re 
ceived to indicate that the undertaking has 
met with the approval of the readers of 
this magazine. 


In order to make Arts and Crafts work- 
ers familiar with the productions of other 
than their own societies, all such workers 
are invited to submit, for publication in 
Tue CraFTsMAN, photographs of any of 
their own work which is structural and 
artistic; each photograph to be accom- 
panied by a full description of the object 
illustrated. 
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much the work of all classes, that all 
will hail a book on this topic. The 
one, by Otis Mason, seems to meet every 
need of the weaver of baskets. Basketry 


[ ma Basketry has become so 


is the mother of all loom work. Bead 
work is the natural follower of basketry. 
Originally, this was woman’s work. A 
long and valuable list of definitions is 
given, then the materials used in basketry, 
of which the vegetable kingdom is the 
source. The various plants are given, 
some with exquisite illustrations. Next, 
we have the weaving, the varied stitches 
from plainest plaiting to the most elabo- 
rate coils, and then the varied baskets made 
from these, showing how elaborate the sim- 
ple may become. All is clearly shown by 
words and pictures so that the most stupid 
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person can see how it is done and can do 
it. Rare old baskets are given, done in 
these stitches. 

We have the work of different Indians, 
showing us how each tribe is peculiar to 
itself: far-off Alaska furnishing her own 
peculiar and strong work, California giv- 
ing us something entirely different. 

The work on these baskets, not only 
shows technical skill, but the sentiments 
of an artist and all are elaborately wrought 
with folk-lore stories that make them pages 
of Indian history. The basket-maker is 
like the musician. He must be so perfect 
a master of his art, that he need not go 
back and correct. This is a lesson in 
morals, as all exact sciences are. First of 
all be right. 

In the making and the using of the bas- 
ket, the Indian woman had reference first 
of all to the convenience of her own body, 
the curves, the length, the width, all show 
that thought in mind. Beauty comes as a 
secondary thought; but finally beauty be- 
comes supreme over use. We see the sense 
of beauty co-existing with most forlorn 
poverty. Finally pride of performance 
comes to rule here, quite as much as in the 
realm of riches and of a higher civiliza- 
tion. 

Geometry shapes the basket, just as it 
rules Moorish art; and these shapes differ 
in different parts of the United States. 
Cylinders and rectangles rule among the 
Algonquin and Iroquois. In the interior, 
where flax abounds in the wild state, the 
sack form is most frequent. In the Rocky 
Mountains, the prevalence of birch, leads 
to more solid forms. A basket, from any 
part of the United States, shows pains- 
taking and aesthetic principles in its work. 
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As the Indian came in contact with the 
white, the basket passed through new 
forms of evolution to suit the new needs 
of the white man. 

The ornamentation of basketry is free- 
hand mosaic; but the more delicate kinds 
are elaborate pen-drawings. Unity in va- 
riety characterizes all basketry. Diaper 
patterns, as in the Alhambra, are frequent 
on the Indian baskets. Added to these 
is the Greek fret, old as civilization itself 
or perhaps older, and universal as orna- 
ment, and always beautiful. 

Sometimes birds form the decoration. 
This makes a gay looking basket. Sym- 
bolism entered largely into ancient bas- 
ketry; but commercialism has done much 
to obliterate this, especially among the 
Eastern tribes. 

We have a chapter on the uses of the 
basket, which shows what a civilizing ele- 
ment it was among the early Indians. 
Then it passed from the humble and use- 
ful to the useless beautiful and became an 
object of art. It is also associated with the 
“last act,” not only wrapping the dead, but 
some of the finer specimens were sacri- 
ficed at the grave, as we sacrifice the flow- 
ers. Bread for the altar service was put in 
baskets, just as Aaron and his family car- 
ried the shew bread in baskets. 

The second volume is devoted largely to 
the distribution of the baskets among the 
different tribes. In this we have all kinds 
of baskets described and pictured, the spe- 
cialists of different tribes, the method of 
making, the best kinds. With this volume 
in hand one can analyze his basket, as the 
botanist does his flowers. A last word is 
to collectors. Basketry and pottery are 
the sibylline leaves on which the Indian 
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wrote his thoughts and his lore. Pottery 
is easily broken, but the broken pieces tell 
the story. Basketry is made of perishable 
plants, born to die as the season ends. 
They are, therefore, among the most 
precious of relics, snatched, as it were, 
from death. These baskets are the monu- 
ments of the American aboriginal woman. 
The preservation of these fragile articles 
is a matter of great importance. 

To anyone interested in basketry this 
book has its value. To schools teaching 
basketry it is invaluable, if only for the 
plates given. 

(Indian Basketry, Studies in a Textile 
Art Without Machinery, by Otis Tufton 
Mason, Doubleday, Page & Company, 
New York, two volumes, size 10-714, 
pages 528.) 


Classic Myths in Art is a gathering to- 
gether of works of art, especially pictures, 
under the heads of the special myths which 
they represent. ‘The criticisms are gen- 
erally good, many quotations and old 
poems are helpful. Miss Addison refers 
often to Vernon Lee, and then says “he” 
in reference to this personage. As Ver- 
non Lee is Miss Violet Paget, well known 
as a friend of Browning in Italy, we won- 
der at her ignorance regarding the sex of 
this well known and essentially feminine 
writer. Carefully is scarcely a sufficient 
term to apply to Botticelli’s drawing of the 
hands and feet, perhaps she meant char- 
acteristically, the term of Morelli. We 
always had a liking for Albani’s sleeping 
Venus with the dancing Cupids around 
her. It is such a relief to find Venus 
asleep for once, and that she surely is in 
this picture rather than “idiotic,” and the 


pretty elves are having such a fine time 
that they form a bright contrast to the 
woman who is usually on the alert for all 
the loves. This is one of the pictures that 
Miss Addison utterly condemns. 

The Cupid stung by a bee is given in 
connection with Lucas Kranach’s old pic- 
ture, in which Cupid handles the honey- 
comb quite recklessly. This is a variant 
of the Greek legend treated in Thor- 
waldsen’s bas-relief where Cupid has 
really been stung and is writhing in pain 
as he makes his plaint to his mother. 

Among the greatest pictures described 
are Raphael’s superb series of Cupid and 
Psyche, the frescoes in the Farnesina Pal- 
ace at Rome. The book is @vell illustrated. 

(Classic Myths in Art, by Julia De 
Wolf Addison, L. C. Page & Company, 
publishers, Boston, Massachusetts, 514 
by 8 inches, pages 285.) 


Books on rugs were long the want of 
the world. Now we have such a succes- 
sion of them that it is a question which to 
buy. All give some information not given 
by the others, and everyone leaves much 
of the story of the rug still untold. Miss 
Ripley adds something to the others. She 
deals more than most of the rug books on 
the religious side of the rug, which is 
really “its sole excuse for being” and de- 
serves special attention. Miss Ripley also 
gives more quotations from early writers 
than do the other books. We have a chap- 
ter on materials; but in this she does not 
equal some of the other books. She gives 


~ something of the symbolism of the figures 


and the colors, but not nearly enough. 
Miss Ripley makes a very good sugges- 
tion, that we analyze the Turkish rug as 
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the botanist does the flower. In speak- 
ing of the looms, she tells us that the new 
looms make much more even and regular 
rugs, than the early and more simple 
looms, but we lose “the woven dreams of 
other days.” 

As with other books«we have the Geog- 
raphy of the rug, but her plates are not as 
good as they might be. She also gives a 
religious chart and tells something, not by 
any means all, of the migration of pattern. 
She describes different rugs, but one needs 
to be an expert still to identify any rug but 
the very simple kinds that a few visits at 
rug sales will make familiar to one. 

This book gives some information not 
found in other rug books. Some of the 
plates are excellent and helpful in identi- 
fying rugs, the description opposite the 
plate is very useful. 

Each rug book has some qualities essen- 
tially its own. This book adds some in- 
formation to the others, from which the 
owners of other rug books will get help. 
It will also be a good book to buy if you 
do not own one; and in these days of rug 
buying a book on rugs is quite as necessary 
as a cook book for the kitchen or a dic- 
tionary for the library. 

(The Oriental Rug Book, by Mary 
Churchill Ripley, with one hundred and 
sixty-four illustrations, New York, Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, publishers, 814 
by 6 inches, 396 pages.) 


No art is so accurate as the Moorish. 
It follows law to its extreme limit. Mo- 
hammed, with his man-made religion, 
made law the supreme science of life. 
This law enters into the noblest exponent 
of this religion: its art. A systematic 
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study of the Alhambra, shows that the 
artist has gone down to the heart of Na- 
ture, found her way of working, her 
schemes of color and spread them out in 
their full glory in the Alhambra. Law 
ever holds the reins of thought and keeps 
inspiration within bounds. Owen Jones, 
in his superb and costly books, has ex- 
plained all this for us; but the ceramic art 
of Moorish Spain he has left to others. 
A. Van De Put, in this Hispano-Moresque 
Ware of the new century, has given us 
a treatise on the Ceramics of that land. 

No art is better suited to ceramics than 
the Moorish, because it is a perfect sym- 
bolic art, and symbolism is the only proper 
art for table wares. Some one has said: 
“We don’t want landscapes on our plates, 
for landscape means perspective, and per- 
spective means distance, and we want our 
beef steak and potatoes as near us as pos- 
sible.” We don’t want flowers for our 
plates, as they suggest nectar and: am- 
brosia, and we are feeding on the substan- 
tials. We don’t want fruits, as they look 
pale and poor in the presence of the real 
article. Thus we are left to symbolism, 
and symbolism, at its best, is always Mo- 
hammedan. 

This book gives illustrations in color and 
black and white of many of the best re- 
mains of this art. It shows its relation to 
the Majolica and Faience wares, of lesser 
wares that crept from Spain to Italy. It 
gives the various places where specimens 
can be found: Musée de Sévres Victoria 
and Albert Museum, the Wallace collec- 
tion (Hertford), the British Museum 
and various private collections. 

The author can not tell us how the 
peculiar luster of this ware was made, 
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as it was a secret process and is a lost art. 
But he gives the historical details and the 
many facts that cluster around these plates. 
The illustrations are excellent, both in 
color and in black and white. The tables 
are helpful. Few have written on this 
subject, only three books having as yet 
been prepared and one is now in press, 
therefore if one wishes to study Moorish 
ceramics this is one of the best books of- 
fered. 

(Hispano-Moresque Ware of the XV 
Century. A Contribution to the History 
and Chronology based upon Armorial 
Specimens, by A. Van De Put. Fully 
illustrated. Price $4.00 net; 10 by 8 
inches, 108 pages.) 


Hans Christian is surely the children’s 
Shakspere. He touches their whole 
realm of sentiment and arouses thoughts 
and feelings as no other writer has. The 
Hamlet of these minor dramas is “The 
Ugly Duckling.” Misunderstood, unap- 
preciated, often ill-treated, he triumphs, in 
the end, and proves his case before the 
world. It is not strange that all illus- 
trations, even Abbey’s of Shakspere are 
disappointing. It is equally difficult to 
turn the picturesque language of Andersen 
into pictures that will suit everyone; but 
Helen Stratton has entered the child’s 
realm and the Andersen creations with a 
spirit that makes her another Andersen to 
eye, and the eye is ever the earliest ave- 
nue of knowledge in life. Let us return 
to the “Ugly Duckling.” We see him in 
his day of misfortune, the subject of con- 
tempt, brooding over his sorrows, when 
he is surely akin to the great Dane of 
Shakspere, at last in the joy of triumph, 


when he has entered his own realm with 
such joy that were it by the way of death, 
as was Hamlet’s, he would have all the 
honors of a slain warrior heaped upon 
him. But the Ugly Duckling has its 
tragedy early in life, its triumph in full 
maturity, and thus comforts many a child 
in his own day of trouble. 

(The Fairy Tales of Hans Christian 
Anderson, with illustrations by Helen 
Stratton, published by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. Price, $2.00; 11 
by 814 in., 320 pages.) 


Whoever gives to the reader and stu- 
dent of American history original sources 
from which he may study is doing a work 
of helpfulness and benefaction. Such is 
the work of the A. Wessels Company in 
their “Source Books of American History,” 
two of which are already in hand. The 
first of these, “Travels Through North 
America,” by A. Burnaby, was originally 
published in London and this reprint is 
from the third edition of 1798. It is 
somewhat amusing to read the prognostica- 
tions of the keen-eyed and quick-brained 
doctor of divinity, when he says: “He 
still thinks that the present union of the 
American States will not be permanent or 
last for any considerable length of time; 
that that extensive country must necessar- 
ily be divided into separate states and king- 
doms; and that America will never, at 
least for many ages, become formidable to 
Europe, etc.” What would he think were 
he to be able to visit us now? He is a 
wise prophet who knows beforehand, and, 
who, if he does not know, is shrewd enough 
to veil his prophecies in ambiguity. But 
the book is well worth the republishing. 
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It is full of interesting accounts by a 
careful eye-witness of events and condi- 
tions, habits and customs just prior to the 
War of the Revolution. There are kind 
and manly words spoken of Washington 
and some excellent descriptions of the 
scenery and cities of that time. 

The second volume, Canfield’s “Legends 
of the Iroquois,” is a valuable contribution 
to our literature of the aborigines whose 
land we now possess. The legends were 
gathered at an opportune time, and are 
thus saved to posterity. The author 
knows the Indians and in his introduction 
thus speaks: “It is not too much to ask 
the reader to remember that these stories 
were told in the homes of the red men 
many centuries ago, long before they 
learned from the whites the cruel, heart- 
less, treacherous and vindictive character- 
istics that unfair history has fastened upon 
them as natural and inherent traits.” 


These legends will help dispel many popu- 
lar but wrong beliefs as to the Indian’s 
want of character, religion or poetic con- 


ception. [Source Books of American 
History, edited by Rufus Rockwell Wil- 
son. Volumes issued, “Andrew Burn- 
aby’s Travels Through the Middle Settle- 
ments of North America in 1759-60,” and 
“Legends of the Iroquois,” by W. W. 
Canfield: A. Wessels Company, New 
York. ] 


“The Wooden Works of Thomas 
Anonymous” consist of a cleverly arranged 
book having leaves of thin pine, printed on 
both sides, bound together by large metal 
rings, and enclosed within two thicker 
and darker boards of a different wood. 
The front cover bears an etched design 
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of humorous character, which is evidently 
a caricature of the Lynch law: a large 
tree with outstretched branches simulating 
a balance, from which are pendent, on one 
side a negro (coon), and, on the other, 
a “possum.” The preface, under a tran- 
sparent veil of seriousness, betrays an 
amusing wit; while some of the verses wit- 
ness an acquaintance. on the part of their 
author with good models of English. 
But it is to be regretted that lapses of taste 
are not infrequent, and that the light hu- 
mor more than once degenerates into posi- 
tive coarseness. 

(The Wooden Works of Thomas 
Anonymous: The Backwoods Bindery, 
Sumter, S. C., 8144 by 534 inches; 30 
pages; price $1.25.) 


In “Human Work,” by Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, the author deals with 
the development of work from the 
animal through the savage, into the 
civilized man. She treats of man’s many 
mistakes and endeavors to set him right. 
Work and a people’s ideas concerning 
work are important factors in the world’s 
growth. The Indian thought work fit 
only for women, the early South, only for 
slaves. Both were thereby retarded in 
their development. Most of our eco- 
nomic distresses may be traced to our 
ideas about work. 

Man has, all along the ages, been striv- 
ing with his own conduct. He has con- 
stantly floundered in his evolution from 
savagery. Occasionally, a man sees into 
the future; but most men are held down 
by their past. This side of the argument 
Mrs. Gilman almost over-emphasizes. 
She calls this clinging to the past, a “brake 
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on the wheels of progress,” forgetting that 
the Patagonian, almost annihilating his 
past, has long been among the lowest type 
of men. Every blossom must have a root, 
its past. We are all dependent on our 
past. Mrs. Gilman, in her infatuation 
with the future, forgets that all evolution 
looks backward quite as much as forward. 
She tells us that our ideas of God are too 
dependent on the past. How could they 
depend on anything else? All man- 
created gods have been absurdities. 

Man is the only living being who can 
create his own food supply or cloths him- 
self. “He makes that which makes him.” 
All other creatures are at the mercy of na- 
ture. Man masters nature. This is an 
immense step in progress. From this re- 
sults the social instinct and all organisms. 
The farm with its thinner society, the 
great cities, social ganglia, are results of 
this. The social instinct is low in tribal 
races and self is supreme. Christ an- 
nounced the social law at its highest, 
taught and lived the theory of mutual love 
at its best. 

In all the lower animals the tool is at- 
tached to the creature. This causes his 
peculiar formation, and makes his soul re- 
semble his body. The mole must dig for 
its living, hence paw, arm, shoulder, fur, 
eyes, the entire body is a digger, his spirit 
also. Spade and pick do not grow on the 
man, he is fitted for a multitude of tools, 
but if he uses one all his life, he becomes 
“the man with a hoe.” 

Work is normal when man loves his 
task; abnormal, suicidal, when he hates 
it. “A man may learn to walk on his 
hands and feed himself with his toes; but 
he will not enjoy it much.” This figure 


is scarcely applicable to the case. Man is 
fitted for all kinds of work, and this meth- 
od of locomotion and feeding is contrary 
to nature. Then cultivated tastes are 
often our strongest appetites. 

The chapter on “skilled and unskilled 
labor” is interesting. The savage was a 
skilled laborer to a degree. He made his 
canoe, the whole of it. With machinery, 
some parts of the work could be done by 
a dolt, so we keep him forever doing it and 
make him a bigger dolt. Mrs. Gilman 
would give such work to the skilled laborer 
as a rest from a task that demands thought, 
since such demand no thought. What 
will she do with the poor stupid man who 
can never become skilled? There are 
such in this world. 

Of specialized work the poet and the 
artist are the highest examples. The poet 
expresses in himself the nobler wants of 
the world, writes, not his own songs, but 
the “songs of the people.” 

The artist paints what the world loves 
to look on. In the greatest pictures are 
expressed the aspirations of the whole 
world. Art is, therefore, the highest of 
the social functions. 

There are chapters on Distribution and 
Consumption in which new ideas are pre- 
sented. In “Our position to-day,” she 
says, “the working class is the world,” and 
quite proves her case. The leisure class is 
a mischievous by-product. Like the crim- 
inal and the pauper, it is a result of im- 
perfect organization. “Sin is ours; not 
mine and thine.” 

The book is teeming with suggestions 
and unique ideas. One may not agree 
with it in all things, but it is intensely in- 
teresting and makes one think for himself. 
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[ Human Work, by Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man, New York: McClure, Phillips & 
Company. Price $1.50 net.] 


The following sketch of the life and 
works of the sculptor Bartoldi was taken 
from a recent number of Art et Décora- 
tion: 

Bartoldi was born at Colmar, of Al- 
sacian parentage, on the second of April, 
1834. At the beginning of his career he 
served an apprenticeship as a designer in 
the office of an architect. His education 
as an architect prepared him, in spite of 
himself, for his vocation, teaching him in 
advance and unconsciously the logic of the 
monumental, equilibrium of masses, clear- 
ness, accent and summary decisiveness of 
outline and of rendering. 

On his arrival in Paris, Bartoldi aban- 
doned architecture for painting, and later 
for sculpture; leaving the studio of Ary 
Scheffer for that of Soitoux. This artist, 
with his austere and dignified talent, was 
precisely the master needed by Bartoldi. 

Bartoldi supplemented his studies by 
travel. He visited, with Gérdme, Greece, 
Egypt and the Orient. The art of the 
sculptors of basalt and granite, of the old 
masters of calm and monumental sculp- 
ture, gave him a broad and simple manner 
of looking at things, and without doubt 
there is a certain relationship between his 
Liberty Lighting the World or his Lion 
of Belfort and the Sphinx of Gizeh, sculp- 
tured on the confines of the Libyan Desert, 
the Colossi of Thebes and the mutilated 
Giant of the Rhameseum, in the ear of 
which statue a man can easily recline. 

Bartoldi exhibited in 1853 a Good 
Samaritan, in 1855 the Seven Swabians, in 
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1857, on returning from his travels, the 
African Lyre (Museum of Lyons), and 
later, a statue of Arrighi, Duke of Padua, 
a mortuary statue of Sorrow, a statue of 
Champollion (College of France), the 
Pleasures of Peace (New York), a Ver- 


cingetorix (Museum of Clermont). He 
had already revealed his natural taste for 
heroic statues and for monumental com- 
position in the Fountain at Bordeaux 
(1858), in the portrait statue of General 
Rapp, in the monument surmounted by the 
figure of Admiral Bruat, both at Colmar, 
in the monument to Martin Schéngauer, 
which decorates the quadrangle of the old 
convent of the Unterlinden, and of which 
a local society of collectors of books and 
engravings defrayed the expense. At 
about this time he took part in the com- 
petition instituted by the city of Mar- 
seilles for the construction of the Palace of 
Longchamp. M. Espérandieu, in charge 
of the enterprise, recognized the merit of 
Bartoldi’s plans and utilized them. Mar- 
seilles did Bartoldi the injustice of for- 
getting his name at the inauguration cere- 
mony and in the memorial inscription. 
Very sensitive to this lack of courtesy, the 
sculptor, long and persistently demanded 
reparation and finally the Cabinet did him 
justice. 

During the war with Germany, he or- 
ganized the National Guard at Colmar,and 
later, in the position of Government Com- 
missary of the national defense, directed by 
Garibaldi, took part in the engagements of 
the army of the Vosges. Subsequent to 
that time he received most of his inspira- 
tion from his wounded patriotism and from 
his memories of the war. 


His first works after 1871 were: The 
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Curse of Alsace-Lorraine, a group cast in 
silver collected by a secret subscription in 
the annexed provinces, and offered to Gam- 
betta. Later appeared the busts of Erck- 
mann and Chatrian, and in 1873, the 
monument to the victims of the defense of 
Colmar. It was his sentiments of Al- 
sacian and Frenchman during the revival 
of the country, that gave him the idea of 
his colossal statues which won for him a 
unique reputation among the sculptors of 
his time. He symbolises, with a new and 
dignified simplicity, in the one, the defense 
and the heroic passion of the Nation, and 
in the other, its wit and destiny. 

After the war, Bartoldi sought diversion 
in a journey to the United States. He 
found there the name and influence of 
France weakened, while that of Germany 
was increasing, and he conceived the pro- 
ject of the Statue of Liberty, which he be- 
lieved would recall to the world that 
France, in her history, had known how to 
give unsolicited, and the confidence that 
she had in her future. 

This statue became popular from the 
time that its model was shown at the Ex- 
position of 1878, and the government but 
seconded public opinion when it decided 
to have executed the colossal: enlargement 
of which Bartoldi dreamed, and to offer it 
to the American Republic. The statue 
was constructed of bronze sections, riveted 
upon an armature of steel. On October 
18, 1886, the Liberty Lighting the World 
was unveiled and now stands upon its lit- 
tle island, dominating the vast Bay of New 
York, severely draped, and with uplifted 
hand supporting the torch which welcomes 
the traveler from the Old World. 


The plaster model of the Lion, which 
has since been cast in bronze for the Place 
Denfert Rochereau, was also exhibited at 
the Exposition of 1878. In 1880 Bartoldi 
finished, at Belfort, half way up the rock 
upon which rests the central part of the 
ruins, the gigantic figure of the Lion, 
half raised upon his stiffened fore legs, 
with bristling mane and open mouth, ready 
to spring. 

Bartoldi is also the author of the pedi- 
ment of the Museum of Rouen, of a Gri- 
beauval, of a Vauban, of the tomb of the 
Painter Junot (Cemetery of Montpar- 
nasse), of the mounment in memory of 
the aid received by Strasbourg from Swit- 
zerland in 1870, of the Sadne and its Trib- 
utaries (Lyons), etc., and recently of the 
monument to Sargent Hoff and of that to 
the aeronauts of the siege of Paris. 

But for the public, Bartoldi was always 
a sculptor of colossal statues. His last 
works were eclipsed by the Lion and 
the Liberty. 


MEMORABLE IN THE 
MAGAZINES 


OR teachers, The Normal In- 
structor and Teachers’ World, 
published by F. A. Owen, Dans- 


ville, N. Y., is a constant aid. The Janu- 
ary number is rich in suggestions. 


Good Housekeeping begins the new 
year well. January opens with “Studies 
of Home Life Under Widely Varying 
Conditions.” “Light Housekeeping,” by 
Isabel Gordon Curtis, is witty from the 
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amusing situations that are graphically 
described. There are two cartoons that 
show the absurdity of a bride entering the 
home unprepared for kitchen work. 
There is the story of Charles Lummins, 
who has been building his own house for 
the past eight years. The house is still 
unfinished. He expects to die with it in- 
complete. The star article in this maga- 
zine is by Thomas Nelson Page, “A Neg- 
lected Class.” It describes the dull mo- 
notony of life in the back districts and 
pleads that the wealthy philanthropists do 
something to relieve the situation. This 
number is full of useful suggestions for 
the housekeeper. 


Three articles in the January Cosmo- 
politan are worthy of special mention. 
These are “The Delusion of the Track- 
race,” “Parisian Pedlars and Their Musi- 
cal Cries,” “The Jefferson Bible.” In the 


first, David Graham Phillips shows that 
the “roll” of greenbacks of the gambler 
constitutes the most important factor of 


the state-protected, society-patronized, 
fashionable and respectable industry of 
“improving the breed of thoroughbreds.” 
Not in artistically laid out tracks, not in 
the beautiful horses, not in any other of 
the attractive accompaniments of racing 
do its true nature and purpose so clearly 
appear as in these “rolls,” not a bill in a 
single one of them got by any but dishon- 
est and unlawful means. Most of them 
by means that are infamous. Equally in- 
teresting, but pathetic in its contrast, is the 
sketch by Bradley Gilman giving the cries 
of the French Pedlars, as they, in their 
simple way, seek to earn their daily bread. 
In “Jefferson’s Bible,” one is led to see a 
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side of our great democratic statesman, 
too often neglected. Seldom is his name 
thought of in connection with religion, 
save by way of denunciation as an atheist 
and free-thinker. Yet he had an intense 
interest in religion and was a student of 
the gospels and compiled two small vol- 
umes which contained the essence of the 
moral teachings of the New Testament. 
Many extracts in the article refute the 
charge that Jefferson was a skeptic, 


In Scribner's for January, the most in- 
teresting article to us is Edward Penfield’s 
“Amsterdam Impressions.” It is not only 
the quaintly drawn and colored pictures, 
but in the clear-cut impression that ac- 
companies them. Frank Fowler gives his 
ideas of “Art Criticism from the Stand- 
point of the Painter.” ‘There is much in 
this article that will help the reader who 
wishes to know why and how the artist 
accomplishes the effects that we see in a 
painting. Ernest C. Peixotto’s “Erasmus 
and ‘the Cloister and the Hearth’,” is a 
well-illustrated sketch throwing life and 
light around Charles Reade’s great novel. 
Everything Mr. Peixotto writes shows 
the artistic touch. This article is both 
charming and instructive. 


Success contains many good things, chief 
of which is Hosmer Whitfield’s “Why 
Japan Must Win.” ‘There is a graphic 
picture of the Mikado and his influence, 
showing him to be an enlightened and pro- 
gressive monarch, in the very front rank 
of the world’s rulers. Frederick Upham 
Adams writes on “The Dollar and the 
Death Rate,” giving the reason for the 
astounding number of railroad wrecks in 














the United States, with suggestions for 
avoiding them. He claims that as the 
weight of the locomotive has increased 
there should have been a corresponding 
change in other details to properly accom- 
modate this tremendous increase. Instead, 
he says: “We still hold the rails to the 
ties by the primitive method of spiking 
them down.” The freak locomotive on 
exhibition in Chicago, in 1893, was called 
“The Director General.” It weighed one 
hundred and two tons. Conservative ex- 
perts were of the opinion that it was too 
heavy to maintain a high speed on a track 
of the American construction. Yet the 
engine on exhibition at St. Louis weighed 
two hundred and forty tons and is de- 
signed for regular service on an Eastern 
railroad. The Santa Fé Railroad Com- 
pany has eighty locomotives weighing two 
hundred and twenty tons each. Herein, 
the writer claims, is the danger. Other 
things have not increased in size and 
strength to keep pace with the locomotive. 


McClure’s is doing good service for hu- 
manity in a variety of ways, but it seems to 
us, in no way better than in the article by 
Ray Stannard Baker in the January num- 
ber on “A Southern Lynching.” ‘There 
is no denying the fact that an unpreju- 
diced Northerner on going South gets a 
very different idea of the Southern ques- 
tion from what he had at home. Before 
we can be thoroughly united as a nation 
this better understanding must become 
general. It is folly to suppose that all the 
errors are confined to the South. Mr. 
Baker sets forth facts that demand the 
attention of all who wish for the best 
things for our common country. 
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In Everybody's Magazine Theodore 
Waters continues “Six Weeks in Beggar- 
dom.” This is an attempt to solve the 
question, “Shall We Give to Beggars?” 
He shows that if the beggar were not able 
to collect one cent from the passer-by, he 
will not necessarily starve, as the various 
missions are always ready to give to the 
“honest wayfarer.” He describes certain 
resorts in the lower Bowery, the special- 
ties of the different beggars. His final 
conclusion is that promiscuous charity is 
always harmful. If the money that is 
given on the streets of New York to pro- 
fessional beggars were distributed from a 
central fountain, there would be no such 
thing as an honest beggar left in New 
York. 


The Harper's Bazar has two articles on 
women that will interest everyone. One 
is “Japanese Leading Women and the 
War,” by the wife of an Admiral of the 
Japanese navy. Both she and her hus- 
band were educated in America. The in- 
tense loyalty of the Japanese is well por- 
trayed. She says that many a Japanese 
soldier loves his country better than his 
home. The other article is on “Helen 
Gould,” by Anne O’Hagan. Miss Gould 
is described in her personal appearance and 
as hostess, but she is most important as 
Lady Bountiful. She has added modern 
improvements to the old type, but hers 
is the old-fashioned charity with its sweet- 
ness and its immediate helpfulness. Sick 
children smile at her from cots in the hos- 
pital, lame children drop their crutches 
through her beneficence, soldiers in far 
countries read books of her sending. She 
is—in the main—a timid woman, not in 
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the sense of dreading danger; but of fear- 
ing initiative.” 


Among interesting articles in the Strand 
is “Ghosts in Art.” “Paintings by Lenep- 
veu, Boughton, Schweninger, Besnard, 
Frederick Remington, Hogarth and many 
others. Superstitions are depicted by these 
artists, and many interesting stories and 
legends are given. 


The World’s Work has for one of its in- 
structive articles, “A Great Farmer at 
Work,” by Harry Hodgson. This tells 
the story of Colonel James M. Smith of 
Georgia, whose first year in farming 
brought a loss of $400. But he knew 
that nothing is so generous as nature, so 
he kept on at the task and, to-day, has a 
net income of $100,000 from his farms. 
Another interesting article is “Freeing a 


City from Railroad Control,” by John L. 


Cowan. This is really the story of Pitts- 
burgh’s growth. The biographical arti- 
cles are on John W. Alexander and 
George Westinghouse. 


Munsey’s Magazine opens with “Every 
Day Church Work”: day nurseries, boys’ 
drill, dramatic parties, various industries, 
employment for the unemployed, all these 
are features of this work. “The Problem 
of Panama,” by William Remington 
Rodgers must interest everyone. He 
thinks that the sanitary problem can be 
managed easier than the yellow fever was 
at Cuba. 


The Booklover’s Magazine opens with 
“After the War—What?” by N. F. 
Bacon. ‘The author believes that some- 
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thing must be done either by the people or 
the Czar when the war with Japan ends. 
“A Vindication of American Art” men- 
tions the excellence of many American 
painters in a recent exhibit. “The New 
Westminster Cathedral” is an article on 
the new church to be erected in London. 
The corner-stone was laid June 29, 1895. 
It is to be of Byzantine architecture. 


In the January number of the Aélantic 
Monthly Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son discourses on “American Audiences” 
and the old-time lecture bureau and 
gives some interesting experiences of his 
own. “Hans Breitman,” by Elizabeth 
Robins Pennel recalls a comic poem of 
other days that we had almost forgotten. 
The author of this poem was her uncle, 
Charles Godfrey Leland. Charles Mor- 
eau Harger discourses on the country store 
and the change free delivery and tele- 
phones have made in country life, and the 
danger of annihilating the country store 
in ordering by catalogue. The strongset 
article in the magazine is the continuation 
of the last number on “Hugo Grotius,” 
by Andrew D. White. He shows Gro- 
tius as the peacemaker of the ages. In 
the new palace of international justice, 
the monument of Hugo Grotius should 
stand as the supreme figure. 


The International Studio for the Au- 
tumn of 1904 is devoted to Daumier and 
Gavarni. “Honoré Daumier,” by Henri 
Frantz, occupies the first place. Daumier 
was the Michael Angelo of caricature. 
His works are so numerous that the cata- 
logue forms a large volume. Daumier 
was born February 26, 1808. The father 





MEMORABLE IN THE MAGAZINES 


tried to make a lawyer of him, then a 
bookseller. In both places he simply drew 
pictures—these were caricatures. When 
Louis Philippe came to the throne of 
France, Daumier had become a revolu- 
tionist, he had also become a Titan of 
laughter. He caricatured the king and 
his satellites. The consequence was that 
he was imprisoned for six months in Ste. 
Pélagie. This incident, placing him as 
it did on the martyr’s throne, was his 
great advertisement. When laws were 
made under the new king curtailing the 
press, Balzac spoke his indignation, 
Daumier pictured his. Both had their 
effect. The drawings of Daumier are 
improvisations, but with a brutal force 
that reminds us of the very great in art. 
His drawings show marks of the tran- 
sitory and the eternal. Often the grand- 
iloquence of Balzac, the magnificence of 
Hugo and the biting sarcasms of Mo- 
lire are shown in these drawings. His 
most active period was from 1850 to 1866. 
In spite of the multitude of his works, 
Daumier did not make money. In his last 
years, he was cared for by friends, particu- 
larly Corot, who gave him a house at Val- 
mondois. Here he was happy in the midst 
of friends. Here he died in 1879. 
Guillaume Sulpice Chevalier Gavarni was 
born January 13, 1804, in Paris. He is 
the Raphael of caricaturists and forms a 


contrast to Daumier. His works are 


numerous, 2,700 original lithographs with 
2,000 on wood and stone and steel. Be- 
sides he did much writing and published 
many papers and poems. He almost sur- 
passed the tailors and modistes in the in- 
vention of fashions. He was himself a 
kind of Beau Brummel for style. Gavarni 
did very little in political caricature. His 
earlier works are gay, dainty and joyous; 
but later in life, he became misanthropic, 
and his later works show a morose satire. 
He clung to the type rather than the 
individual. | Gavarni was essentially a 
creator. He died of consumption in 


1866. 


The Oak-Leaf is a tiny magazine pub- 
lished by the Nashville Art Club. One 
paragraph is on appreciation. No wonder 
that Millais was a genius, since his father 
possessed “the highest of human qualities 
—the power of appreciation.” The next 
is on environment. Art pervades life as 
light pervades the air. Art is a process of 
selection. Some advice on city decoration 
is excellent, an appeal to Nashville for its 
own decoration is more excellent. 


The Southern Workman has a valuable 
article, ““Teaching Farming in the Philip- 
pines,” by the supervisor of schools in the 
Island of Ceba. The vast possibilities for 
farming in the Philippines are given and 
the need of instruction in their farming. 





THE OPEN DOOR 


“'There’s a new foot on the floor, my friend, f NHE abiding purpose to make the 
And a new face at the door, my friend Open Door department increasingly 
attractive, from month to month, is 
strengthened and helped by the cordial 
favor and courtesy of The Craftsman’s 
natural allies in the arts, crafts and indus- 
tries represented in its business pages. 

These informal and friendly home-mes- 
sages are also welcome at the fireside and 
offices, as we have good reason to know, and 
we hope the readers will not hesitate to 
avail themselves of further information, by 
writing for the booklets and catalogues is- 
sued by the advertisers, and also, that they 
will not forget to mention THe Crarts- 
MAN. 

Meanwhile The Open Door will con- 
tinue wide open to the enterprising adver- 
tising patrons of THE CrarrsMAn, free of 
charge, and with a cordial welcome to all 
suggestions that will help to make these 
home-messages more interesting. 

se st 

HOME TRAINING In THe CraFTsMAN for January and February, 1904, we 

IN CABINET-WORK presented some of Mr. Stickley’s simpler designs of chairs, 
benches, tables, etc. It was our intention, at the time, to 

continue the series, but the press of other things compelled the turning aside from our 

purpose, 

Since then we have received so many requests to continue this work that we have 
now made plans for a more thorough series, under the above title, going from the sim- 
pler to the more difficult forms, in a natural evolution of structural integrity, in both 
design and workmanship. 

Mr. Stickley’s views of construction and decoration will be useful to the cabinet- 
maker, the layman and the beginner, and will be fully illustrated with plans and meas- 
ured drawings, plainly described for practical guidance. 

These practical lessons in wood-working will be of special interest to the young folk, 
as well as all parents and teachers who appreciate the need of encouraging boys and 
girls in the training of both the head and the hand. 

With very little assistance on the part of their elders, the taste and instincts of the 
young for things mechanical, as well as the ability to execute properly, can be fostered 


4 new face at the door.’ 
—TENNYSON. 
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to advantage, affording helpful companionship and occupation during leisure in their 
homes all the year around. The new series will begin in the March number. 


ss 


HOME-MAKING eeiIn addition to the friendly home-messages which the Open 
HANDICRAFT Door carries from its business patrons to its thousands of 

readers this month, the editor has a special message to the 
“gentle reader,” in calling attention, in a neighborly way, to its next door neighbor, 
Our Home Department. This special home feature, begun in the January number, 
has already won its own recognition as a welcome and helpful friend of the family 
wherever the home decorative instinct prevails. 

The educational value of its practical suggestions and illustrations for artistic home- 
crafts will commend itself to home-making readers and we trust, incidentally, to our 
business patrons as enhancing the interest and value of THE CraFrTsMAN’S advertising 
pages, by affording a number of special position next or opposite reading matter, which 
our enterprising allies have not been slow to appreciate. 


ss 


FOUR COZY In addition to the regular Craftsman House series, but entirely inde- 
COTTAGES _ pendent of that proposition, THe CrAFTSMAN will prepare and pub- 

lish designs and descriptive plans for four Cottage Homes in the near 
future, limiting the cost of each below $1,500. Two of these cottages will be given 


in the March number. 

This special feature has been called forth by earnest requests from many readers 
interested in the Homebuilders’ Club, seeking low-cost but comfortable homes. THE 
CRAFTSMAN gladly welcomes these frank expressions and is always willing to learn. 

ss Ss 


A CRAFTSMAN’S In anticipation of the coming season at the shore and moun- 
BUNGALOW tains, the next in order of The Craftsman House Series for 
1905 will be in an original design, with accompanying plans, 
for a comfortable, modest, and practical Bungalow, adapted to the general landscape 
features and requirements of such temporary or permanent homes by the shore, the 
forest, or the stream, where Nature revels and man may rest. These plans will appear 
in the March number—in season for the spring building. 
se 
A DEN IN A wall that can be kept clean,—what a boon to the thrifty house- 
LEATHEROLE wife! Until Leatherole and Sanitas were made and sold for wall 
AND SANITAS covering, no other material for this purpose combined beauty of de- 
sign and of color with the qualities of durability and cleanliness,— 
common sense qualities which appeal alike to the home-maker, the business man, the 
hotel proprietor, to every one in fine, who has to face the problem of wall decoration. 
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There is no need of the modern household which can not be filled by one or the 
other of these wall stuffs; from the kitchen, where above all places Sanitas is appreciated, 
to the handsome drawing-room where either Leatherole or Sanitas may be used with 
more ornate effect. And every wall wil! present a surface which can be kept clean. 

On another page of this issue of THe CRAFTSMAN, is reproduced a corner of a Den 
done in both Leatherole and Sanitas. ‘The color is terra cotta, the woodwork “bog 
oak,” a rich yet subdued combination which forms an excellent background for the col- 
lection of curios and souvenirs which rightly find a place in this essentially masculine 
portion of the house. Both the walls and ceiling of this room are paneled; the Sanitas 
panels being defined by half-round wood mouldings, and bordered with a seven inch 
band of Leatherole in a raised conventional pattern particularly suitable for just this 
purpose. 

The ceiling, too, is paneled in the same way, but with larger spacing. 

On the walls of this room, the tobacco smoke dear to the masculine heart, has no 
effect whatever. They shed dust, and the accidental soil of every day usage leaves 
behind no trace after an occasional rubbing off with soap and water. 

Neither sunlight nor time will fade the colors, and here it is possible to bring about 
that happy compromise between comfort and cleanliness once considered so impossible 
in the well kept home that the very existence of the Den itself is a tacit acknowledg- 
ment that these two desirable elements could never before agree. 

se 

NEW Sanitas, the new washable and germ-proof wall covering, espe- 
DECORATIVE cially commends itself as a basis of individual decoration. The 
POSSIBILITIES _ decorator who has original ideas for wall adornment, and whose 

patron may not care to incur the expense of fresco work, will find 
in Sanitas, a material peculiarly suited to his need. It has a cloth foundation which is 
prepared for the final decorating by a number of oil coatings. It has an oil painted 
surface, the colors set by the baking process of its finish. On this material, it is pos- 
sible without any additional preparation to do every sort of fresco decoration. It takes 
oil paint like any of the specially prepared canvases, and so becomes capable of affording 
an infinite variety of interior effects. Stenciled borders, single stenciled units, even more 
elaborate pictorial decoration may be done upon its surface. 

Then, too, it is made in a variety of beautiful tints which save the decorator the 
work of preparing a ground for his after ornament, whatever it may be. Since the 
ground is oil and since the colors used in the decoration are also oil, the whole surface 
then becomes dust-proof and water-proof, and can be kept clean with soap and water, 
a factor which will preserve the colors against the dinginess and decay necessarily 
brought about by the accumulation of dust under old-time conditions. 

The tidy housekeeper will also appreciate the force of the clever illustration of the 
little finger-prints on the immaculate wall—which “will come off’—as shown in the 
account of the Standard Table & Oil Cloth Company in our business pages. 
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TIN ROOFING Any statement made by the well-known firm of N. & G. Taylor 
FACTS Company is entitled to confidence and we quote with pleasure 

their opinion of the proper quality of the blackplate that should 
be used for roofing tin. “Manufacturers are getting a good deal of advice upon that 
subject which might be exceedingly dangerous to follow. Because some roofing tin is 
badly made by the quick acid flux process, and because so much trouble has resulted from 
the use of the treacherous Bessemer Steel for the blackplate base, is not a good reason 
for condemning standard practices. The material composing the blackplate is really 
of not such importance as the way the roofing tin itself is made. It is well enough to 
bear in mind that almost all the brands of roofing tin imported over the very active 
period of ten years from 1880 to 1890, millions upon millions of boxes were made of 
soft steel, and that roofing tin exists on the roofs of the United States to-day just as good 
as when it was put on, with a prospect of lasting for a long number of years ahead. 
That is because the roofing tin itself was properly made irrespective of the blackplate 
base employed. We do not say this in defense of the use of mild steel (so called) for 
the blackplate base, but we simply give it as a fact without further comment.” 


ss 


BEAUTIFUL “Parquet. Floors and Borders” is the title of the catalogue issued by 
FLOORING _ The Interior Hardwood Co., Indianapolis, Indiana, whose exhibition 

of beautifully designed and well made flooring carried off first prize 
and gold medal in this material at the St. Louis World’s Fair. 

Their catalogue, containing over forty-five pages, has many of the floor and border 
designs exhibited at the Fair. Over one hundred different designed borders are shown 
in the catalogue and about sixty large illustrations with combinations of Fields and ap- 
propriate Borders. These run from the simplest patterns of oak carpet with red cherry 
borders, to those of the most elaborate and beautiful designed work in many different 
kinds of woods. 

Parquetry Floors have been made in Europe for centuries and the American home 
owner has long since learned that he is taking up no experiment when he selects this 
kind of flooring. 

It is not only exceedingly attractive but very sanitary. ‘There is no beating of car- 
pets every spring or oftener, where “Wood Carpet” is used. No matter how tastily 
furnished or how beautiful the wall adornments of a room may be, the effect will be 
improved if a Parquetry Floor and Rugs are used. There is a tone of refinement and 
an air of cleanliness about a room which has the Hardwood Flooring, which can not 
be gained by other methods. 

In selecting Parquet Flooring, it is always well to mention to the manufacturer the 
color of the wood in the doors, mantels and furniture in the building, so that the border 
and field of the floor may correspond and harmonize in each room. 

The Interior Hardwood Co.’s French designs Nos. 802 and 803 shown in their 
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catalogue is something very appropriate in flooring for rooms of considerable size and 
these are reasonable in price as well. 

The company will be pleased to send their catalogue to parties who contemplate 
building, on request. 

Jw 
IMPORTED Decorators and dealers in artistic wall hangings will find in 
WALL HANGINGS _ our business pages two very attractive illustrations of im- 
ported wall papers in the announcement of The W. H. S. Lloyd Company, importers 
of fine English, French and Japanese wall hangings, at 26 East Twenty-second street, 
New York. 

Long experience and rare taste in selections and artistic combinations have given 
Mrs. Lloyd great prestige among decorators and dealers all over the country. Her 
portfolios of hand colored landscapes and figured friezes, grass cloth, fiber paper, sala- 
mander and anaglypta relief decorations make an interesting art collection well worth 
a leisurely examination and study. 

a] 
A HOMEY Mr. Milton Roblee, the proprietor of Hotel Belleclaire, Seventy- 
HOTEL seventh street and Broadway, would have been a success in almost any 
calling in life, by virtue of the rare combination of gifts which make 
him the model manager of a model hotel. Always original, alert, affable and up-to-the- 
almanac, he has made this magnificent up-town hotel one of the homiest, most restful, 
best conducted hostelries in the great metropolis. Mr. Roblee also excels as the pub- 
lisher of the bright little weekly “Hotel Belleclaire News,” which not only forecasts the 
musical and social hotel features of the week, but is usually brimming with bright and 
original “Prescriptions for Happiness,” two of which we will crowd in here: “Upon ris- 
ing in the morning, resolve that this day shall be the best of your life; that you will lay 
aside all selfishness, impatience, hatred, malice, avarice and covetousness. Instead you 
will acquire peace, joy, patience, love, harmony, opulence and truth.” And the second is 
like unto it: “Don’t tell your troubles. It doesn’t do any good, and besides it takes 
up the other fellow’s time who wants to tell his.” Selah. 
se Ss 
NOVELTIES IN Mr. Edwin A. Denham, sole importer and representative of 
FLEMISH POTTERY the Céramiques de Flandres, from the Belgium Potteries, 
has on exhibition a rare display of these novelties at his place 
of business, 430 Fifth avenue, New York. In rare gracefulness and originality of form 
and design, beauty and depth of coloring, these comparatively inexpensive potteries are 
surpassed by few of American or English products. ‘These wares have but recently been 
introduced into this country. Each piece is made by Flemish artists and craftsmen and 
is turned, inlaid and decorated by hand, no moulds or mechanical contrivances being 
used. Mr. Denham will take pleasure in showing art connoisseurs and others interested 
a choice variety of these potteries, freshly imported. 
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MOSAIC GLASS~ The Decorative Glass Company of Philadelphia invites cor- 
DECORATION respondence and will promptly furnish special designs and esti- 

mates for memorial or other stained or mosaic glass work for 
churches, public buildings and private dwellings. Mrs. E. D. Sweeny, the proprietor, 
enjoys a well established reputation in both her art and methods, the latter differing 
materially from the commonplace results produced by stained imitations of real glass 
color schemes. Some notable designs have been produced in American mosaic glass win- 
dows and also very successful portraits on glass by this company whose studio is at 43 
North Seventeenth street, Philadelphia. 


ss 


KIMBALL’S At the recent exhibition of the Norwich (Conn.) Art School an 
PEQUOT RUGS interesting exhibit was made of artistic rugs which were woven 

by Charles H. Kimball. The rare coloring was obtained from 
vegetable matter and the principle of the weaving is much the same as in the rag carpet, 
yet different entirely in effect from anything produced in this country, resembling more 
closely some of the weavings done by the Filipinos in their native land. People wha 
have traveled in distant lands and stood in wonder before some Western Indian while 
he wove his wonderfully cotored blanket or have seen produced the incomparable Scotch 
plaid or have admired the pretty straw weaving of Central Japan, have come home and 
in their own city found in the weaving of Mr. Kimball something quite as artistic and 
ingenious. These rugs are called Pequot rugs and are advertised in THe Crarts- 
MAN’S business pages. 


st # 


INEXPENSIVE The attention of the members of the Homebuilders’ Club, and 
HOMES other readers, is especially called to the inviting suburban home, 

Craftsman House Series 1905, No. II, the illustrations and plans 
of which are given in this issue. 

This artistic and cozy home, with its air of substantial comfort and thrifty content, 
is intended to meet the demand for homes of moderate cost, the plans and specifications 
in this instance calling for an outlay of about $2,600. 

It is the purpose of the Homebuilders’ Club Department to present several of these 
comparatively inexpensive designs during the 1905 series, having been led to this de- 
cision by the multiplying requests from the membership for modest homes, ranging in 
cost from fifteen hundred to three thousand dollars. 

In this connection it should be remembered that the annual subscription to THE 
CRAFTSMAN carries with it full membership in the Homebuilders’ Club, which entitles 
the subscriber to receive, free of charge, any one set of these plans and specifications 
during the life of the subscription—a practical saving, when utilized, of several hundred 
dollars in professional skill in the preparation of plans ready for the builder. 
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A CONSULTING From Edwin M. Perrott, Contracting Engineer, Philadelphia, 
ENGINEER’S Pa.: “Your plans for House No. 7, 1904 series, arrived safely 
APPROVAL and permit me to congratulate you upon the fullness with which 
you kept your promise made upon the organization of The 
Craftsman Club. The plans are exceedingly good and correct in every detail. An 
assertion which my profession of Mechanical Engineer enables me to make with some 
slight authority.” 
a Ss 
A PRACTICAL The following comunication, from an esteemed correspond- 
HOME BUILDING ent, is in the same keynote as many other, received from 
SUGGESTION widely scattered members of the Homebuilders’ Club, in- 
cluding professional architects, engineers and others whose 
opinions are entitled to careful consideration. 

As emphasizing and illustrating the announcement made in the Open Door in re- 
gard to plans for homes of moderate cost, we welcome the sensible and well defined sug- 
gestions made by Mr. Pitt, and as previously stated, THE CRAFTSMAN will give dur- 
ing the current year special prominence to plans coming within the limits of from fifteen 
hundred to three thousand dollars, and worked out along the lines so intelligently sug- 
gested by Mr. Pitt and others interested in home-building. 

From Mr. E. V. Pitt, Architect, Niagara Falls, Ontario: “I have been an appre- 
ciative reader of THE CRAFTSMAN since its birth, and, during the last year or two, 
have been especially interested in the house designs which have appeared therein. The 
development of these designs has much appealed to me, more particularly upon their 
exemplification of simplicity outside and in. 

“To my mind, this simplicity of line and purpose is evidence of the highest and most 
satisfying art; but, I regret to say, with the exception of perhaps three or four designs, 
their comparatively high cost makes it almost impossible for the average man to build 
in accordance with these plans. 

“Tt seems to me, that the essential thing in the work of the average architect, is 
the artistic, simple and satisfying house costing from $1,500 to $3,000, which is about 
the limit of the average artisan. 

“Certainly previous to this, must come an educated appreciation on the part of the 
worker, for such artistic and simple developments. But I am inclined to believe that 
the solution of the question lies mainly with the architect. 

“This is the question which I have before me here, in a wilderness of crude and 
awkward ‘jerry-built’ houses: How is it possible to design and build houses, which 
shall embody the Anglo-Saxon home element and low cost? 

“It is particularly a hard question, as house-building here is at an artificially high 
cost with the ordinary wood, stone and clay materials; we being farther from timber 
markets, than perhaps any other point in Ontario, and our brick being very poor in 
quality. 
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“It is true, that an average client will ask for more of ‘style’ as they call it, than is 
possible for the proposed outlay; yet the time taken to educate, if possible, each indi- 
vidual client up to an acceptance of a simple home development, is always time well 
spent; and, moreover, causes much interest when the house is built by comparison with 
its ornate, inconvenient, awkward and characterless neighbors. 

“Among the things which I endeavor to insist upon, is the cutting out of the ‘parlor’ 
as a useless room in a small house, developing instead a living room. Another point, 
is cutting out back stairs, which, in a small house, are a waste of valuable room. 

“With the above two items cut out of our ‘ideal’ plan, we have got almost back to 
the development of the English cottage, with its atmosphere of ‘home’ and simple in all 
its purpose and expression. 

“Now let us see what the requirements may be: 

“First, a moderate sized vestibule or entrance hall. 

“Second, the most important room in the house, the living room; this, in the smaller 
types, to be used also as a dining room. 

“Third, the dining room of moderate size. 

“Fourth, the kitchen, small, but with good-sized pantry adjacent, and, if possible, 
between kitchen and dining room. 

“Fifth, stairway so situated as to be equally convenient to kitchen, or living room. 

“Sixth, for this climate a veranda is essential, whether as a development of the old 
English porch or as a separate, and more private out-door room. 

“These seem to be the minimum requirements of first floor, for an average family. 
For second story the bedrooms must fit the size of family, and necessarily have a good 
sized bathroom, and linen closet. 

“This brings us to the point of considering the roof, which, preferably, should be 
kept low, and of decided effect on the final result. The average housewife will speak 
with horror of bedrooms cut into by roofs, little knowing that if a dormer is well placed 
and of suitable size, such a room has a quaintness and hominess of effect, quite impos- 
sible in the full height room. Such a room is never hot in summer, if properly venti- 
lated. : 

“As I have outlined above, such the problem seems to me; and in the limits thereof, 
lies the salvation of the small house architecture of to-day and of the future. 

“Let us turn back to the Anglo-Saxon home types, and give new life to the develop- 
ment of the Old World cottage types; that in this, as in all else, we may not forget the 
heritage which is ours, of the life and faith of a glorious Past. 

“You have, Mr. Stickley, a tremendous field open to you, if you will work out for 
the average family new-old types of small houses consistent in their planning, simple 
in their aspect, convenient in all respects, united with the life of the Past and low in 
cost. . 

“Types that may have an intimate understanding of the plain and common life of 
the daily toiler, who may be ambitions enough to wish for what is right and good in 


homes. 
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“Low cost should not mean necessarily, difficulty of expression on the side of true 
art. It is essertial that our art shall be human—intimate to the soul of man—if we 
would have it live; and if the foundation—the home—is made right at the start, it is 
inevitable that a widespread demand will be created for the adornments thereof, which 
you are working out with such perfection of design.” 


a 


ANOTHER Paul Fitzgerald, Consulting Architect, Washington, D. C.: 
ARCHITECT’S “Your kind letter of the 24th was duly received, and I want to 
ENDORSEMENT thank you for your courteous interest in our plans for a home. 

Whether it is merely an incidental frame of mind I do not know, 
but everyone seems anxious to add kindness to kindness, and your letter was very gra- 
cious indeed. 

“A very artistic booklet of attractive designs in wrought metal has come to me from 
THE CRAFTSMAN. It is exceedingly interesting and I shall certainly indulge in as 
many of your fascinatingly beautiful productions as the means then at my command will 
permit. In the meanwhile I should appreciate heartily anything and everything you 
can send me at all connected with the-artistic decoration of a home. And pray, wha 
does your designing? It is more than able, and displays an exceeding discerning taste 
in taking the good from the old and leaving the purely clumsy . . . as well as creating 
some mightily attractive designs. 


“Thanking you again for your sympathetic interest in our project for a home and 
trusting that the accomplished results will be such as to incite every young fellow ‘to go 
and do likewise,’ I remain.” 


st 


A PHYSICIAN’S From Dr. J. F. Prendergast, Philadelphia, Pa.: “I have re- 
OPINION ceived a ‘deal’ of pleasure and much food for thought from the 

pages of your magazine. I wish you and your journal every 
success. Might I suggest an article from your pen on the ‘Harmony of Color,’ or the 
why and the wherefore of your color schemes. Why I suggest this is, the intense ig- 
norance of so-called educated people when it comes to selecting colors for a room or any 
decorative scheme. ‘This applies to my own profession particularly, as I am satisfied 
the interiors of our houses, the awful colors and wall papers with which we surround 
ourselves, have a very depressing and disturbing influence on any sensitive, nervous per- 
son. And yet if a person was to ask one of us M. D.’s what colors to suggest as sooth- 
ing and restful, I am afraid we would have to resign, or bluff.” 
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JOHN MUIR: GEOLOGIST, EXPLORER, 
NATURALIST 


And Nature, the old nurse, took And he wandered away and away 
The child upon her knee, With Nature, the dear old nurse, 
Saying: ‘‘Here is a story-book Who sang to him night and day 
Thy Father has written for thee.’’ The rhymes of the universe. 


**Come wander with me,’’ she said, And whenever the way seemed long, 
Into regions yet untrod; Or his heart began to fail, 
And read what is still unread She would sing a more wonderful song, 
In the manuscripts of God.’’ Or tell a more marvelous tale. 


HE words so long ago applied by Longfellow to the elder 
Agassiz, have an equal descriptive power when attached 
to the lonely student of the American glaciers. They 
are, perhaps, even truer of the Scotch-American, than 
of the Swiss, since the latter, although a pioneer in his 
chosen path of scientific progress, lived in direct and 
constant intercourse with a large body of co-workers and students, in 
an atmosphere of high culture; while the former, more than once, has 
vanished for years together, into the wilderness, reappearing on the 
margins of society, coming into sight upon farms, in mills and in fac- 
tories, only when his wants have compelled him. The result of these 
lonely labors has been twofold for the country and for the world: first, 
the acquisition of extensive knowledge regarding the effects of the 
glacial period ; second, the establishment, through the influence of his 
writings, of national reservations and parks, in which our American 
flora and fauna may pursue their lives unmolested. Either side of 
the result would have been a life-work, the parallel of which is ac- 
complished by a handful of persons in a whole generation; while the 
union of the two distinct divisions of the attainment assures for Mr. 
Muir the recognition of scientists, together with the warmer gratitude 
of the people to whose instruction and pleasure he has so richly con- 
tributed. His work demanding the most intelligent and trained 
powers of observation, coupled with heroic courage, patience and 
self-abnegation, has been done with a quietness and modesty all un- 
conscious of requirement, exaction, or hardship, and with an enthusi- 
asm which claims no exterior reward. 

The writings of this faithful, passionate lover of Nature have a 
quality of interest and charm almost beyond description. His words, 
until they are examined critically, pass unnoticed, since they are a 
transparent medium for the transmission of thought. The ideas, in 
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the first force of conception, seize the reader, who is swept onward, as 
through a constantly changing panorama of real scenery and amid the 
most varied and emphatic forms of animal life. 

But enchanting as these writings are, their chief value lies in the 
fact that they offer a record of observation and experiment; that they 
are a solid contribution to scientific literature whose accuracy can not 
be assailed. The work of Mr. Muir stands much above his words, 
and it will be accepted as his most valid claim to the lasting gratitude 
of the world. This is as he would wish it to be, since his attitude to- 
ward the more passive forms of intellectual labor was well defined 
in his refusal to prepare himself for teaching his science: replying 
repeatedly to the alluring inducements offered him, by saying simply 
that he wanted to be more than a professor, whether noticed by the 
world or not; that there were already too many instructors as com- 
pared with the students in the field. With the same restraint he has 
confined his public utterances to two volumes and perhaps one hun- 
dred fifty comparatively short articles, the latter of which he has con- 
tributed through a period of three decades to the current literature 
of the country; the first one appearing in the New York Tribune dur- 
ing the year 1871, while his first book, “The Mountains of Califor- 
nia,” was delayed until 1894. Of this a competent critic wrote that 
“it should take high rank among the productions of American nat- 
uralists by reason of the information which it contains, and yet it reads 
like a romance.” It were better to say that this book, like all other 
writings of its author, “reads itself’; that it quickens the pulse and 
enlivens the imagination of the one who follows its story, not with the 
fevered heat generated by fiction, but with a glow of mental enthusi- 
asm akin to the physical sensation produced by the ascent into rarified 
air. 

The work and the writings of the man constitute his best portrait 
and biography. The bare facts of life—birth, early education and 
preliminary effort—are, in this case, as in all distinguished careers, of 
small importance, except as they are plainly the cause of success, and 
as such interesting and instructive. Otherwise, if recorded, they 
form a kind of literary gossip which it is unjustifiable, or at least idle 
to propagate. 

In the personal history of John Muir there occur a number of 
these effect-producing facts from which have flowed the streams of 
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his activity. Such, for instance, were his Scotch birth and the severe 
training in several languages which, begun in early childhood, in the 
Mother Country, gave him the industry and the persistence with 
which to pursue his lonely studies in the forests of the New World. 
The acquisition needed the opportunity to be developed, which came 
in the disguise of a hardship and of parental restraint of long dura- 
tion ; since, at the age of eleven, taken by his family to Wisconsin, at 
a period (1849), when life in that State could not be other than that 
of pioneers and colonists, he struggled against the forces of Nature 
for bare existence, under circumstances familiar to all readers of the 
romantic, legendary history of the West, which never fails to recall 
the Labors of Hercules: that cycle of fables which epitomizes the 
story of civilization in the adventures of a hero and demi-god. 

The life of the boy and youth, John Muir—for these conditions 
prevailed for eleven years—was made difficult to the limit of endur- 
ance by the refusal of his father to allow him any but very early morn- 
ing hours in which to pursue his studies. He thus records experiences 
from which those conscious of power may draw courage and inspira- 
tion for the death-combat against adversity. 

“Tt was winter,” he writes, “and a boy sleeps soundly after chop- 
ping and fence-building all day in frosty air and snow. Therefore, 
I feared that I should not be able to take any advantage of the granted 
permission. For I was always asleep at six o’clock, when my father 
called. The early-rising machine was not then made, and there was 
no one to awaken me. Going to bed wondering whether I could 
compel myself to awaken before the regular hours, and determined 
to try, I was delighted, next morning, to find myself called by will, 
the power of which over sleep I then discovered. Throwing myself 
out of bed and lighting a candle, eager to learn how much time had 
been gained, I found that it was only one o’clock; leaving five hours 
before the work of the farm began. At this same hour, all winter 
long, my will, like a good angel, awakened me, and never did time 
seem more gloriously precious and rich. Fire was not allowed; so, 
to escape the frost, I went down into the cellar, and there read some 
favorite book—the Bible, ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ Shakspere, Plutarch’s 
Lives, Milton, Burns, Walter Scott—or I worked out some inven- 
tion that haunted me.” 

Thus closely set round with the hardest physical limitations, the 
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boy was furthermore open to the censure of his parent. Deeply inter- 
ested in Scott, as was inevitable in one of his traditions, temperament 
and talents, he was constantly confronted by the fact that “Feyther did 
na believe in a laddie’s readin’ novels.” And again, having carved 
from wood the most ingenious clocks fitted with automatic attach- 
ments for lighting the lamps and fires, he was reprimanded sharply 
for wasting his time upon “sic-like fol-der-rols” ; while he feared even 
that “Feyther might deem it his duty to burn them.” 

Thus up to the age when the ordinary boy is about to leave college, 
this youth of the wilderness worked in solitude: missing the compan- 
ionship which forms and polishes the man of the world; which fits the 
individual to fence, to thrust and parry with such invisible arms as are 
necessary to success in professional, social, and business life. But 
compensation for this loss was not wanting. The lonely boy escaped 
the routine which a hard and fast system always entails. He studied 
things in and for themselves, and was carried from attainment to at- 
tainment by pure enthusiasm for his subjects. He was hampered by 
no set tasks and feared no examinations. Through stress of circum- 
stances, he gained the best, the only, preparation for a career of indi- 
vidual and most difficult scientific investigation in which self-reliance 
and judgment, as well as knowledge, were among the principal fac- 
tors of success. At the age of twenty-two, as a consequence of a visit 
to the State Fair at Madison, undertaken in order to sell specimens of 
his wooden clocks and other devices, he entered the University in that 
town; choosing to devote himself to mathematics, geology, chemistry 
and botany, and casting aside from the beginning all expectations of a 
diploma. This action which, to-day, would have no special signifi- 
cance, was, in 1860, a proof of strong individuality and practical 
sense; since a single curriculum leading to a single degree was pre- 
scribed to all students, and even Harvard, the pioneer in college prog- 
ress, was yet far from offering elective courses. 

During Mr. Muir’s studies at Madison there entered into his life 
the influence which is so often found working miracles in the early 
part of the careers of men destined to become famous: a guiding force, 
gentle, judicious and strong, which can proceed only from the sym- 
pathy, experience and protecting instinct of an elder and cultured 
woman. Isolation, the rude contact or the indifference of the world, 
poverty and hardship can often be forgotten, if only this influence be 
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VERNAL FALLS 


“It is April. The falls respond gloriously to the ripe sunshine of these days. So 


do the flowers. I have written a song but dare not tell anyone as yet. I never can 


keep my pen perfectly sober when it gets into the bounce and hurrah of these falls, 
but it never has broken into rhyme before.” John Muir. 


Photograph by W. E. Dassonville, San Francisco 





THE HALF DOME FROM CLOUD’S REST TRAIL 


“The granite domes and pavement, apparently imperishable, we take as symbols 


of permanence, while these crumbling peaks, down whose frosty gullies avalanches 

are ever falling, are symbols of change and decay. Yet all alike, fast or slow, are 

surely vanishing away. Nature is ever at work building and pulling down, creating 

and destroying, keeping everything whirling and flowing, allowing no rest, but in 

rhythmical motion, chasing everything in endless song out of one beautiful form into 

another.” John Muir. 
Photograph by W. E. Dassonville, San Francisco 
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present to sustain, as we recognize it to have been during the forma- 
tive period of the man and scientist with whom we are dealing. The 
wife of a professor at the University of Wisconsin encouraged and in- 
spired the struggling student; urging him to experiment, investigate, 
explore, until he developed into his strong maturity. Then, accord- 
ing to the law of such cases, ceasing to be the inspiring cause of action, 
she became the confidant, the one friend who lent the willing ear, the 
attentive mind to the story of project and success, of the discoverer’s 
exultation and of the hero’s daring. Therefore, while the honor 
which attaches to the self-made man, can not be taken away from Mr. 
Muir, the gift of his personality and accomplishments to the Nation 
and the world is jointly due to himself, as the active, and the kindly 
enlightened woman, as the passive agent; each force being absolutely 
necessary to the other. 

A vista into a long period of doubt and probation is opened by a 
letter written by Mr. Muir at the age of twenty-seven. From this a 
quotation will be effective, since it offers a contrast with the quiet, 
assured current of thought running joyously through the writings of 
the same man after the attainment of signal success. While yet the 
chief path of his life lay unmarked before him, he expressed himself: 

“A life-time is so little a time that we die before we get ready to 
live. I should like to study at a college, but then I have to say to my- 
self : “You will die before you can do anything else.’ I should like to 
study medicine that I might do my part in lessening human misery; 
but again it comes: ‘You will die before you are ready, or able to do 
so.’ How intensely I desire to be a Humboldt! But again the chill- 
ing answer is reiterated: ‘Could we live a million of years, then how 
delightful to spend in perfect contentment so many thousand years in 
quiet study in college, so many amid the grateful din of machines, so 
many amid human pain, so many thousands in the sweet study of Na- 
ture, among the dingles and dells of Scotland, and all the other less im- 
portant parts of our world.’ Then, perhaps, we might, with at least a 
show of reason, ‘shuffle off this mortal coil,’ and look back upon our 
star with something of satisfaction . . . . In our higher state of exist- 
ence, we shall have time and intellect for study. Eternity, with per- 
haps the whole unlimited creation of God as our field, should satisfy 
us, and make us patient and trustful; while we pray with the Psalm- 
ist: “Teach us to number our days that we may apply our hearts unto 
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wisdom’. . . .What you say respecting the littleness of the number 
who are called to the pure and deep commission of the beautiful all- 
loving Nature is particularly true of the hard-working people with 
whom I now dwell. In vain is the glorious chart of God in Nature 
spread out for them. ‘So many acres chopped’ is their motto. And 
they grub away amid the smoke of magnificent forest trees, black as 
demons and material as the soil they move upon. . . .In my long 
rambles, last summer, I did not find a single person who knew any- 
thing of botany, and but few who knew the meaning of the word; and 
wherein lay the charm which could conduct a man who might as well 
be gathering mammon, so many miles through these fastnesses to suf- 
fer hunger and exhaustion, was with them never to be discovered.” 

This melancholy view of life held by the young man was, a year 
later, changed to poignant grief by an accident whose results threat- 
ened the loss of his right eye. Then, yielding to his strongest im- 
pluse—the love of Nature—he subordinated to it the necessity of earn- 
ing his bread. His sight seemed chiefly dear and valuable to him 
because it permitted him to enjoy the beauty of the external world, 
and his sorrow condensed into the single cry: “The sunshine and 
winds are working in all the gardens of God, but I, I am lost. I am 
shut in darkness.” 

But again, as in the case of his early hardships and solitude, the 
accident and a subsequent malarial fever were but the workings of 
destiny which slowly drew him to the place of his real labors. 
Scarcely recovered from his accident, he undertook a thousand mile 
tramp to Florida, sleeping for the most part in the open, from pref- 
erence, as well as for reasons of economy. Weary, fasting and foot- 
sore, he never lost enthusiasm, and at the end of a fatiguing stage of 


his journey he wrote: “I have walked from Louisville, a distance of 
one hundred seventy miles; but, oh, I am repaid for all my toil, a 
thousand times over. . . . The sun has been among the tree tops for 


more than an hour, and the dew is nearly all taken back, and the shade 
in these hid basins is creeping away into the unbroken strongholds of 
the grand old forest. I have enjoyed the trees and scenery of Ken- 
tucky exceedingly. How shall I ever tell of the miles and miles of 
beauty that have been flowing into me? . . . .I am in the woods on a 
hill-top with my back against a moss-clad log. I wish that you could 
see my last evening’s bedroom. . . . It was a few miles south of Louis- 
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ville where I planned my journey. I spread out my map under a 
tree, and made up my mind to go through Kentucky, Tennesee, and 
Georgia to Florida, thence to Cuba, and from that island to some part 
of South America. But it will only be a hasty walk. I am thankful, 
however, for so much.” 

In the failure of this project his last serious disappointment 
awaited him. Stricken with malarial fever, he lay prostrate for two 
months, after which he referred to himself as “creeping about, get- 
ting plants and strength”: by this expression revealing, as usual, his 
love of Nature as his first impulse, and his realization of physical ne- 
cessity as secondary. But he yet knew the value of health, and in the 
effort to regain it, he sailed for California, whence in the late summer 
following, he wrote that except for an occasional feeling of loneliness, 
the pleasure of his existence would be complete, and that he should 
remain upon the Pacific Coast for eight or nine months. 

As he acknowledged, “Fate and flowers carried him to Califor- 
nia,” but the mountains held him until he read the story of the earth 
which lies sculptured in hieroglyphs upon their flanks. Making his 
entrance into the Golden State in his lesser qualities of naturalist and 
botanist, he described his first experiences and impressions with the 
ingenuousness of the old missionaries: setting aside all the severities of 
science and giving to his writing the savor of a wonder tale: 

“Arriving in San Francisco in April, I struck at once into the 
country. I followed the Diabolo Foothills along the San José Val- 
ley to Gilroy: thence over the Diabolo Mountains to Valley of San 
Joaquin by the Pacheco Pass; thence down the valley opposite the 
mouth of the Merced river; thence across the San Joaquin, and up 
into the Sierra Nevada to the mammoth trees of Mariposa, and the 
glorious Yosemite; thence down the Merced to my present position 
in the county bearing the name of the river. 

“The goodness of the weather as I journeyed toward Pacheco was 
beyond all praise and description: fragrant, mellow and bright, the 
sky was delicious—sweet enough for the breath of angels. Every 
draught of it gave a separate and distinct piece of pleasure. I do not 
believe that Adam and Eve ever tasted better in their balmiest nook. 
The last of the coast range foothills were in near view all the way to 
Gilroy. Their union with the Valley is by curves and slopes of in- 
imitable beauty, and they were robed with the greenest grass and rich- 
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est light I ever beheld, and colored and shaded with myriads of 
flowers of every hue—chiefly of purple and golden yellow—and hun- 
dreds of crystal rills joined song with the larks; filling all the Valley 
with music like a sea, making it Eden from end to end. 

“The scenery, too, and all of Nature in the Pass is fairly enchant- 
ing: strange and beautiful mountain ferns, low in the dark canyons, 
and high upon the rocky sunlit peaks; banks of blooming shrub; 
sprinklings and gatherings of garment flowers, precious and pure as 
ever enjoyed the sweets of a mountain home. Oh, what streams are 
there beaming, glancing, each with music of its own, singing as they 
go in shadow and light, onward upon their lovely changing path- 
ways to the sea! And hills rise over hills, and mountains over moun- 
tains, heaving, waving, swelling, in most glorious, overpowering, un- 
readable majesty. At last, when stricken and faint, like a crushed in- 
sect, you hope to escape from all the terrible grandeur of these moun- 
tain powers, other fountains, other oceans break forth before you. 
For, there, in clear view, over heaps and rows of foothills is laid a 
grand, smooth, outspread plain, watered by a river, and another range 
of peaky, snow-capped mountains a hundred miles in the distance: 
that plain is the Valley of the San Joaquin, and those mountains are 
the Sierra Nevada. The Valley of the San Joaquin is the floweriest 
piece of world I ever walked: one vast, level, even flowerbed, a sheet 
of flowers, a smooth sea, ruffled a little in the middle by the tree fring- 
ing of the river, and here and there of cross streams from the moun- 
tains. Florida is a land of flowers, but for every flower creature that 
dwells in its most delightsome places, more than a hundred is living 
here. Here, here is Florida. Here they are not sprinkled apart with 
grass between as in our prairies, but grasses are sprinkled in the flow- 
ers; not as in Cuba, flowers piled upon flowers, heaped and gathered 
into deep glowing masses. But, side by side, flower to flower, petal 
to petal, touching but not entwined, branches weaving past and past 
each other, but free and separate: one smooth garment, mosses next 
the ground, grasses above, petaled flowers between. 

“Before studying the flowers of this valley, and their sky, and all 
their furniture and sounds and adornments of their home, one can 
scarce believe that their vast assemblies are permanent, but rather 
that, actuated by some great plant-purpose, they have convened from 
every plain and mountain, and meadow of their kingdom, and that the 
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HALF DOME FROM THE ILLILONETTE FALLS TRAIL 


“To an observer upon this adamantine old monument in the midst of such scenery, 
getting glimpses of the thoughts of God, the day seems endless, the sun stands still. 
Much faithless fuss is made over the passage in the Bible telling of the standing still 
of the sun for Joshua. Here you may learn that the miracle occurs for every devout 
mountaineer—for everybody doing anything worth doing, seeing, anything worth 


seeing. One day is as a thousand years, a thousand years as one day, and while yet 
in the flesh you enjoy immortality.” John Muir. 


Photograph by W. E. Dassonville, San Francisco 





YOSEMITE VALLEY IN THE EARLY MORNING 


“Nowhere will you see the majestic operations of Nature more clearly revealed 
beside the frailest, most gentle and peaceful things. Nearly all the park is a pro- 


found solitude. Yet it is full of charming company, full of God’s thoughts, a place 


of peace and safety amid the most exalted grandeur and eager enthusiastic action, a 
new song, a place of beginnings abounding in the first lessons of life, mountain-build- 
ing, eternal, invincible, unbreaking order; with sermons in stones, storms, trees, 
flowers, and animals brimful of humanity.” John Muir. 


Photograph by W. E. Dassonville, San Francisco 





PROFILE CLIFF AND EL CAPITAN 


“Not a peak, ridge, dome, canyon, lake basin, garden, forest, or stream but in 
some way explains the past existence and mode of action of flowing, grinding, sculp- 
turing, soil-making, scenery-making ice. For, notwithstanding the post-glacial 
agents—air, rain, frost, rivers, earthquakes, avalanches—have been at work upon the 
greater part of the range for tens of thousands of stormy years, engrdving their own 


characters over those of the ice, the latter are so heavily emphasized and enduring 


that they still rise in sublime relief, clear and legible through every after inscription.” 
John Muir. 


Photograph by W. E. Dassonville, San Francisco 





CATHEDRAL PEAK 


“Cathedral Peak with its many spires and companion peaks and domes is to 
the southward ; and a smooth, billowy multitude of rocks, from fifty feet or less to a 


thousand feet high, which from their peculiar form seem to be rolling on westward, 
fill most of the middle ground. Immediately beneath you are the Big Tuolumne 


Meadows, with an ample swath of dark fine woods on either side, enlivened by the 
Young river, that is seen sparkling and shimmering as it sways from side to side, 
tracing as best it can its broad, glacial channel.’’ John Muir. 


Photograph by W. E. Dassonville, San Francisco 
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different coloring of patches, acres and miles, marked the bounds of 
the various tribe and family encampments.” 

The quotation just given, is chosen from the riches of a born 
raconteur. The thought is clothed in words approaching quaintness, 
and the style flowing on easily, suggests what Wordsworth so happily 
named “a quiet tune.” Equally fascinating to the unlearned is the 
description of the Yellowstone National Park, published in Volume 
81 of the Atlantic Monthly, in which Mr. Muir relates with expert 
clearness, free from clogging technicalities, the story of the natural 
drama of the region: dividing it into the successive acts wherein fire 
or water, in the form of volcanoes or glaciers, played the principal 
part, and giving to his writing a force and grandeur suggestive of 
Victor Hugo; as, for example, in the sentences: 

“Now the post-glacial agents are at work on the grand old pal- 
impsest of the park, inscribing new characters; but still in its main, 
telling features it remains distinctly glacial. The moraine soils are 
being leveled, sorted, refined, and re-formed, and covered with vege- 
tation; the polished pavements and scoring and other superficial gla- 
cial inscriptions on the crumbling lavas are being rapidly obliterated ; 
gorges are being cut in the decomposed rhyolites and loose conglom- 
erates, and turrets and pinnacles seem to be springing up like growing 
trees, while the geysers are depositing miles of sinter and travertine. 
Nevertheless, the ice-work is scarce blurred as yet. These later 
effects are only spots and wrinkles on the grand glacial countenance 
of the park.” 

Again in the succeeding volume of the Atlantic (Number 82), 
there appears the article in which, perhaps, Mr. Muir reaches the 
climax of his lighter style. In “Among the Animals of the Yosemite,” 
he describes the Sierra bear as one of the happiest of beings: “all the 
year round his bread is sure, for some of the thousand kinds that he 
likes are always in season and accessible, ranged on the shelves of the 
mountains like stores in a pantry... .A sheep, or a wounded deer, or a 
pig, he eats warm, about as quickly as a boy swallows a buttered muf- 
fin. After so gross a meal as this, perhaps the next will be straw- 
berries and clover. . . .And, as if fearing that anything eatable in all 
his dominions should escape being eaten, he breaks into cabins to look 
after sugar and bacon. Occasionally, too, he eats the mountaineer’s 
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Here, although greed is the quality put forward, the subject of the 
sketch, far from being rendered repellent, becomes amusing and even 
attractive, through the application of a few well-chosen words. 

A contrast to this portrait is offered by the subtile description of 
the Douglas squirrel, which reflects the darting motion, the very 
being of the sprightly creature. Of the representative of this species 
Mr. Muirsays: “He is the most influential of the Sierra animals, al- 
though small, and the brightest of all the squirrels I know—a squirrel 
of squirrels, quick mountain vigor and valor condensed, purely wild, 
and as free from disease as asunbeam. One can not think of such an 
animal ever being weary or sick. His fine tail floats now behind, now 
above him, level or gracefully curled, light and radiant as dry thistle- 
down. His body seems hardly more substantial than his tail. The 
Douglas is a firm, emphatic bolt of life, full of show and fight, and 
his movements have none of the elegant deliberation of the gray. 
They are so quick and keen they almost sting the onlooker, and the 
acrobatic harlequin-show he makes of himself turns one giddy to see. 
...-He gues his ways bold as a lion, up and down and across, round 
and round, the happiest, merriest of all the hairy tribe, and, at the 
same time, tremendously earnest and solemn, sunshine incarnate, 
making every tree tingle with his electric toes. If you prick him, 
you can not think he will bleed. He seems above the chance and 
change that beset common mortals, though in busily gathering burrs 
and nuts he shows us that he has to work for a living, like the rest of 
us. I never found a dead Douglas. He gets into the world and out 
of it without being noticed; only in prime is he seen, like some little 
plants that are visible only when in bloom.” 

We could wish, in the interest of the people that all species of our 
fauna and flora might be described by the pen of Mr. Muir, since he 
clothes the dry bones of fact in most attractive form, and, to use the 
phrase of Addison, succeeds in making “knowledge amiable and 
lovely to all.” But yet had he written more voluminously, had he 
been content to remain a simple naturalist, we should not have bene- 
fited by his studies of the effects of the glacial period. These re- 


searches entailed a decade of isolation, and difficult journeys in the _ 


Sierras and Alaska, as well as participation in the Corwin Expedition 
organized in 1881, to search for the ill-fated exploring vessel Jean- 
nette. By this means, Mr. Muir was enabled to extend his observa- 
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tions to the Behring Sea and along the coast of Siberia; while, twelve 
years later, in 1893, he visited Norway and Switzerland further to 
examine the intensely interesting natural phenomena to the study of 
which he had given the best years of his life. His belief in the exist- 
ence of living glaciers in the Sierras was at first combated by scientists 
of higher academic training, who had made these mountains the sub- 
ject of their study, and the public was illy disposed to accept the asser- 
tions of a “sheepherder” against what appeared to be the authoritative 
statements of scholars like Whitney, King, Le Comte and Hoffman. 
“Therefore,” wrote Mr. Muir, “although I was myself satisfied re- 
garding the nature of these ice masses, I found that my friends dis- 
trusted my deductions, and I determined to collect proofs of the com- 
mon arithmetical measured kind.” 

These proofs Mr. Muir gathered alone, often with great peril to 
his life, but always in the certainty that the truth would triumph. He 
ended by demonstrating the Sierra glaciers to be living, as determined 
by their motion, which he found simple means to verify. The cor- 
rectness of his arguments, the sure foundation of his belief were 
acknowledged by the scientists who had questioned and challenged 
the lay intruder into their circle; the oldest University in the country 
conferred upon him an honorary degree; while the Western institu- 
tion, at which he had acquired a working knowledge of the sciences, 
bestowed upon him a similar mark of approval. A glacier in Alaska 
has been called after him, and his memory will go down in scientific 
history as that of a man of real attainments: one whose name is at- 
tached to a discovery, and consequently must live as long as the fact 
or the thing discovered shall prove of interest or of use. His life- 
work, by no means ended, or even slackened, has yet passed beyond the 
period of struggle into that of achievement, variety and well-ordered 
quiet. He continues to observe Nature and to record his observa- 
tions, relieving his study by the practical cares incident to the owner- 
ship of one of the largest cherry orchards of the world. In this posi- 
tion his practical sense, his close study of growth, his love for every- 
thing living make him most successful ; while his broad Scotch humor, 
exemplified in a response to a summons to a scientific expedition 
among the Sierras, reveals a new and pleasing aspect of his charac- 
ter unsuspected by those who know him only through the facts of his 
career as geologist and naturalist. The summons came at the annual 
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gathering season, and the owner of the orchard was found by the mes- 
senger, at his post among heavily-laden trees. A shade of mock 
despair passed over his face, and picking a cherry, he exclaimed in his 
native dialect: ‘“Dinna ye see that, mon? That red-faced, bald- 
headed, sleek, one-legged wretch? I’m an absolute slave to that 
divvil. So, I can na go, I can na go.” 

From this example and from many others of the kind which might 
be adduced, it is plain that the life which we have now considered at 
some length runs the whole gamut of existence, each note sounding 
clear and full: the austere, the strenuous and the sorrowful up to the 
highest notes of pure and simple gayety. 

It remains but to accentuate two points: first, his responsiveness to 
the inspiring source of his endeavor, as witnessed in a descriptive 
letter to the lady previously mentioned, and here printed for the first 
time; second, his heroism, which, in an instance related by a friend, 
shows him to be of the purest blood of Alpine climbers: one in whom 
cowardice and selfishness have been eliminated through the contem- 
plation vf Nature clothed in her divine majesty. Reading this story 
of courage and devotion, one hears rising in his mind the themes of 
Beethoven’s Heroic Symphony, and certain words of Robert Brown- 
ing recur also to the memory as a fitting epitaph to John Muir, when 
he shall have “passed over to the majority”: 


‘*He did too many grandnesses to note 
Much of the meaner things along his way.’’ 


A LETTER FROM THE YOSEMITE VALLEY 


ERE again (in the Yosemite Valley) are pine trees, and the 
wind, and living rock and water. I have met two of my 
ousels on one of the pebbly ripples of the river, where I used 

to be with them. Most of the meadow gardens are disenchanted and 
dead, yet I found a few mint spikes, and asters, and brave sunful 
golden-rod, and a patch of the tiny minusculus that has two spots on 
each lip. The fragrance, and the color, and the form, and the whole 
spiritual expression of golden-rod are hopeful and strength-giving 
beyond any other flower that I know. A single spike is sufficient to 
heal unbelief and melancholy. 
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THE THREE BROTHERS 


“No wonder the Indians loved the Yosemite Valley. No wonder they named 
every salient dome and spire and lake and waterfall. No wonder they fought hard 


for its possession and wailed loud and long when strong and warlike foes dispos- 


sessed them. Pompompesus—the leaping frogs—which we call The Three Brothers, 
with the quietly flowing Merced at its feet, afforded the Indian rhapsodists a fine 
theme for one of their imaginative stories.” 


Photograph by W. E. Dassonville, San Francisco 





YOSEMITE FALLS FROM THE MEADOW 


“I have been wandering about among the falls and rapids studying the grand 
instruments of slopes and curves and echoing caves upon which those divine har- 
monies are played. Only a thin flossy veil sways and bends over Yosemite now and 


Pohono too is a web of waving mist. New songs are sung, forming parts of the one 
grand anthem composed and written ‘in the beginning.’ ” John Muir. 


Photograph by W. E. Dassonville, San Francisco 





JOHN MUIR 


On leaving Oakland I was so excited over my escape that of course 
I forgot and left all the accounts I was to collect. No wonder and no 
matter. I am beneath the grand old pine that I have heard so often 
in storms, both in the night and in the day. It sings grandly now, 
every needle sun-thrilled, and shining, and responding tunefully to 
the azure wind. 

When I left, I was in a dreaming, exhausted daze. Yet from 
mere habit or instinct I tried to observe and study. From the car 
window I watched the gradual transitions from muddy water, spongy 
tule, marsh, and level field, as we shot up the San José Valley, and 
marked, as best I could, the forms of the stream canyons as they 
opened to the plain, and the outlines of the undulating hillocks and 
headlands between. Interest increased at every mile, until it seemed 
unbearable to be thrust so flyingly onward, even toward the blessed 
Sierras. I shall study them yet, free from time and wheels. When 
we turned suddenly and dashed into the narrow mouth of the Liver- 
more Pass, I was looking out of the right side of the car. The win- 
dow was closed on account of the cinders and smoke from the locomo- 
tive. All at once, my eye seized a big hard rock not a hundred yards 
away, every line of which is as strictly and outspokenly glacial as any 
of the most alphabetic of the high and young Sierra. That one sure 
glacial word thrilled and overjoyed me more than you will ever be- 
lieve. Town smokes and shadows had not dimmed my vision, for I 
had passed this glacial rock twice before, without reading its mean- 
ing. 
As we proceeded, the general glacialness of the range became 
more and more apparent, until we reached Pleasanton, where once 
there was a great mer de glace. Here, the red sun went down in a 
cloudless glow, and I leaned back, happy and weary, and possessed of 
a life full of noble problems. 

At Lathrop, we had supper and changed cars. The last of the 
daylight had long faded, and I sauntered away from the din, while 
the baggage was being transferred. The young moon hung like a 
sickle above the shorn wheatfields. Ursa Major pictured the North- 
ern sky; the milky way curved sublimely through the broadcast stars, 
like some grand celestial moraine with planets for bowlders; and the 
whole night shone resplendent, adorned with that calm, imperishable 
beauty it has worn unchanged from the beginning. 
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I slept at Turlock, and, next morning, faced the Sierra, and set 
out through the sand on foot. The freedom I felt was exhilarating, 
and the burning heat, and thirst, and faintness could not make it less. 
Before I had walked ten miles, I was wearied and footsore, but it was 
real earnest work and I liked it. Any kind of simple, natural destruc- 
tion is preferable to the numb, dumb apathetic deaths of a town. 

Before I was out of sight of Turlock, I found a handful of glori- 
ous hemizonia virgata and a few specimens of the patient, steadfast 
erigonum, that I had learned to love around the slopes of Twenty- 
Hill Hollow. While I stood with these old dear friends, we were 
joined by a lark, and, in a few seconds more, Harry Edwards came 
flapping by with spotted wings. Just think of the completeness of 
that reunion: Twenty Hill Hollow Hemizonia, Erigonum, Lark, 
butterfly and I, and lavish outflows of genuine Twenty Hill Hollow 
sungold. I threw down my coat and one shirt in the sand; forgetting 
Hopeton, and heedless that the sun was becoming hotter every min- 
ute. I was wild once more, and let my watch warn and point as it 
pleased. Heavy wagon loads of wheat had been hauled along the 
road, and the wheels had sunken deeply and left smooth, beveled fur- 
rows in the sand. Upon the slopes of these sand furrows, I soon ob- 
served a most beautiful and varied embroidery: evidently tracks of 
some kind. At first, I thought of mice, but I soon saw they were 
too light and delicate even for the tracks of these little animals. 
Then, a tiny lizard darted into the stubble ahead of me, and I care- 
fully examined the track he made, but it was entirely unlike the fine 
print-embroidery I was studying. However, I knew that he might 
make very different tracks, if walking leisurely; therefore I deter- 
mined to catch one and experiment. I found in Florida that lizards, 
however swift, are short winded; so I gave chase and soon captured a 
tiny gray fellow, and carried him to a smooth sand-bed where he 
could embroider, without getting away into grass tufts or holes. He 
was so wearied that he could not skim, and was compelled to walk, 
and I was excited with delight in seeing an exquisitely beautiful strip 
of embroidery about five-eighths of an inch wide, drawn out in flow- 
ing curves behind him as from a loom. The riddle was solved. I 
knew that mountain bowlders move in music. So also do lizards, and 
their written music printed by their feet (moved so swiftly as to be 
invisible) covers the hot sands with beauty wherever they go. But 
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my sand embroidery-iesson was by no means finished. I speedily dis- 
covered a yet more delicate pattern on the sands, woven into that of the 
lizards. I examined the strange combination of bars and dots. No 
five-toed lizard had printed that music. I watched narrowly, down 
on my knees, following the strange and beautiful pattern along the 
wheel furrows, and out into the stubble. Occasionally, the pattern 
would suddenly end in a shallow pit half an inch across and an eighth 
of an inch deep. I was fairly puzzled, picked up my bundle and 
trudged discontentedly away; but my eyes were hungrily awake and I 
watched all the ground. At length, a gray grasshopper rattled and 
flew up, and the truth flashed upon me that he was the complementary 
embroiderer of the lizard. Then followed long, careful observation, 
but I never could see the grasshopper until he jumped, and after he 
alighted he invariably stood watching me with his legs set ready for 
another jump in case of danger. Nevertheless, I soon made sure that 
he was my man; for I found that, in jumping, he made the shallow 
pits I had observed at the termination of the pattern I was studying. 
But no matter how patiently I waited he wouldn’t walk, while I was 
sufficiently near to observe—they are so nearly the color of the sand. 
I therefore caught one, and lifted his wing covers, and cut off about 
half of each wing with my penknife, and carried him to a favorable 
place on the sand. At first, he did nothing but jump and make dim- 
ples, but soon became weary and walked in common rhythm with all 
his six legs. My interest you may guess, while I watched the em- 
broidery: the written music, laid down in a beautiful ribbonlike strip 
behind him. I glowed with wild joy, as if I had found a new glacier, 
copied specimens of the precious fabric into my note book, and strode 
away with my own feet sinking with a dull craunch, craunch, craunch, 
in the hot gray sand, glad to believe that the dark and cloudy vicissi- 
tudes of the Oakland period had not dimmed my vision in the least. 
Surely, Mother Nature pitied the poor boy and showed him pictures! 

Happen what would, fever-thirst or sunstroke, my joy for that day 
was complete. Yet I was to receive still more. A train of curving 
tracks, with a line in the middle, next fixed my attention, and almost 
before I had time to make a guess concerning their author, a small 
hawk came shooting down vertically out of the sky, a few steps ahead 
of me, and picked up something in his talons. After rising thirty or 
forty feet overhead, he dropped it by the roadside, as if to show me 
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what it was. I ran forward and found a little bunchy field mouse, 
and, at once, suspected him of being embroiderer number three. 
After an exciting chase through stubble-heaps and weed-thickets, I 
wearied and captured him without being bitten, and turned him free 
to make his mark in a favorable sand bed. He also embroidered 
better than he knew, and at once claimed the authorship of the new 
trackwork. 

I soon learned to distinguish the pretty sparrow-track from that 
of the magpie and the lark, with their three delicate branches and the 
straight scratch behind, made by the back curving claw dragged 
loosely like the spur of a Mexican vacquero. ‘The cushioned, elastic 
feet of the hare frequently were seen mixed with the pattering, scratchy 
prints of the squirrels. I was now wholly trackful. I fancied I 
could see the air whirling in dimpled eddies from sparrow- and lark- 
wings, earthquake bowlders descending in a song of curves, snowflakes 
glinting songfully hither and thither. ‘The water in music the oar 
forsakes.” The air in music the wing forsakes. All things move in 
music and write it. The mouse, lizard, and grasshopper sing to- 
gether on the Turlock sands, sing with the morning stars. 

Scarcely had I begun to catch the eternal harmonies of Nature, 
when I heard the hearty goddamning din of the mule driver; dust 
whirled into the sungold, and I could see the sweltering mules lean- 
ing forward, dragging the heavily piled wheat-wagons deep sunken 
in the sand. My embroidery perished by the mile, but the grasshop- 
pers never wearied, nor the gray lizards, nor the larks, and the coarse 
confusion of man was speedily healed. 

About noon, I found a family of grangers feeding, and remem- 
bering your admonition anent my health, requested leave to join them. 
My head ached with fever and sunshine, and I could not dare the an- 
cient brown bacon, or the beans and cakes, but water and splendid 
buttermilk came in perfect affinity and made me strong. Toward 
evening, after passing through miles of blooming hemizonia, I reached 
Hopeton, on the edge of the oak fringe of the Merced. Here, all 
were yellow and woe-begone with malarial fever. I rested one day, 
spending the time in examining the remarkably flat, water-eroded 
Valley of the Merced, and the geological sections which it offers. In 
going across to the river, I had a suggestive time, breaking my way 
through tangles of blackberry and brier-rose, and willow. I admire 
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delicate plants that are well prickled, and, therefore, took my 
scratched face and hands patiently. I bathed in the sacred stream, 
seeming to catch all its mountain tones while it softly murmured and 
rippled over the shallows of brown pebbles. The whole river, back 
to its icy sources, seemed to rise in clear vision with its countless cas- 
cades, and falls, and blooming meadows, and gardens. Its pine 
groves, too, and the winds that play them, all appeared and sounded. 

In the cool of the evening, I caught Browny and cantered across 
to the Tuolumne; the whole way being fragrant and golden with 
hemizonia. A breeze swept in from your Golden Gate regions over 
the passes, and across the plains, fanning the hot ground and drooping 
plants, and refreshing every beast and bird and weary plodding man. 
It was dark before I reached my old friend Delaney, but I was in- 
stantly recognized by my voice, and welcomed in the old, good, un- 
civilized way, not to be misunderstood. 

All the region adjacent to the Tuolumne River, where it sweeps 
out into the plain, after its long eventful journey in the mountains, is 
exceedingly picturesque. Round terraced hills, brown and yellow 
with grasses and compositae and adorned with open groves of darkly 
foliaged live-oak, are grouped in a most open, tranquil manner, and 
laid upon a smooth, level base of purple plain; while the river bank is 
lined with nooks of great beauty and variety, in which the river has 
swept and curled, shifting from side to side, retreating and returning, 
as determined by floods, and the gradual erosion and removal of drift- 
beds formerly laid down. A few miles above here, at the village of La 
Grange, the wild river had made some astonishing deposits in its young 
days, through which it now flows with the manners of stately old age, 
apparently disclaiming all knowledge of them. But a thousand 
thousand bowlders, gathered from many a moraine, swashed and 
ground in pot-holes, record their history, and tell of white floods of a 
grandeur not easily conceived. Noble sections, nearly a hundred feet 
deep, are laid bare like a book, by the Mining Company. Water is 
drawn from the river, several miles above, and conducted by ditches 
and pipes, and made to play upon these deposits for the gold they con- 
tain. Thus the Tuolumne of to-day is compelled to unravel and lay 
bare its own ancient history, which is a thousandfold more important 
than the handfuls of gold sand it chances to contain. 

I mean to return to these magnificent records in a week or two, 
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and turn the gold disease of the La Grangers to account, in learning 
the grand old story of the Sierra flood period. If these hundred 
laborious hydraulickers were in my employ, they could not do me bet- 
ter service, and, all along the Sierra flank, thousands of strong arms 
are working for me, incited by the small golden bait. Who shall say 
that I am not rich? 

On I went up through the purple foothills to Coulterville, where 
I met many hearty, shaggy mountaineers, glad to see me. Strange to 
say, The Overland “Studies” have been read and discussed in the most 
unlikely places. Some numbers have found their way through the 
Bloody Canyon pass to Mono. 

In the evening, Black and I rode together up into the sugar pine 
forests, and through the moonlight on to his old ranch. The grand, 
priest-like pines held their arms above us in blessing; the wind sang 
songs of welcome; the cool glaciers and the running crystal fountains 
added their greetings. I was no longer on, but in the mountains: 
home again, and my pulses were filled. On and on reveling in white 
moonlight spangles on the streams, shadows in rock hollows and 
briery ravines, tree architecture on the sky, more divine than ever 
stars in their spires, leafy mosaic on meadow and bank. Never had 
the Sierra seemed so inexhaustible. Mile on mile onward in the forest 
through groves old and young. Pine tassels overarched and brushed 
both cheeks at once. The chirping of crickets only deepened the 
stillness. About eight o’clock, a strange mass of tones came surging 
and waving through the pines. “That’s the death song,” said Black, 
as he reined up his horse to listen. ‘Some Indian is dead.” Soon, 
two glaring watch-fires shone red through the forest, marking the 
place of congregation. The fire glare and the wild wailing came 
with indescribable impressiveness through the still, dark woods. I 
listened eagerly as the weird curves of woe swelled and cadenced, 
now rising steep like glacial precipices, now swooping low in pol- 
ished slopes. Falling bowlders, and rushing streams, and wind tones 
caught from rock and tree were in it. When at length we rode away, 
and the heaviest notes were lost in distance, I wondered that so much 
of mountain nature should well out from such a source. Miles away, 
we met Indian groups slipping through the shadows on their way to 
join the death wail. Farther on, a harsh grunting and growling 
seemed to come from the opposite bank of a brook along which we 
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rode. “What? Hush! That’s a bear,” ejaculated Black, in a gruff, 
bearish undertone. “Yes,” he said, “some rough old Bruin is saun- 
tering this fine night, seeking some wayside sheep lost from migrating 
flocks.” Of course, all night-sounds, otherwise unaccountable, are 
accredited to bears. On ascending a sloping hillock, less than a mile 
from the first, we heard another grunting bear, but whether or not 
daylight would transform our bears to pigs, may well be counted into 
the story. 

Past Bower Cave we went and along a narrow winding trail in 
deep shadow. It was so dark that I had to throw the reins on 
Browny’s neck and trust to his skill; for I could not see the ground, 
and the hillside was steep. A fine, bright tributary of the Merced 
sang far beneath us, as we climbed higher, higher, through the hazels 
and dogwoods that fringed the rough, black boles of spruces and 
pines. We were now nearing the old camping ground of the Pilot 
Peak region, where I learned to know the large nodding lilies (L. par- 
dalium ), so abundant along these streams, and the groups of alder- 
shaded cataracts, so characteristic of the North Merced Fork. 

Moonlight whitened all the long fluted slopes of the opposite 
bank, but we rode in continuous shadow. The rush, and gurgle, and 
prolonged a-a-a of the stream coming up, sifting into the wind, was 
very impressive and solemn. It was here that you first seemed to join 
me. I reached up as Browny carried me underneath a big Douglas 
spruce, and plucked one of its long, plumy sprays which brought you 
in a moment from the Oakland dead. You are more spruce than 
pine, though I never definitely knew it until now. Here were miles 
and miles of tree scripture, along the sky: a Bible that will one day 
be read. The beauty of its letters and sentences have burned me like 
fire, through all these Sierra seasons. Yet I cannot interpret their 
hidden thoughts. They are terrestrial expressions of sun, pure as 
water and snow. Heavens! listen to the wind song! I am still writ- 
ing beneath that grand old pine in Black’s yard; and that other com- 
panion scarcely less noble, back of which I took shelter during the 
earthquake, is just a few yards beyond. The shadows of their boles 
lie like charred logs on the gray sand; while half the yard is em- 
broidered with their branches and leaves. There goes a woodpecker 
with an acorn to drive into its thick bark for winter, and well it may 
gather its stores, for I can myself detect winter in the wind! 
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Few nights of my mountain life have been more eventful than that - 


of my ride in the woods from Coulterville, when I made my reunion 
with the winds and pines. It was eleven o’clock when we reached 
Black’s ranch. I was weary, and soon died in sleep. How cool, and 
vital, and re-creative was the hale young mountain air! On, higher, 
higher, up into the holy of holies of the woods. Pure, white, lustrous 
clouds overshadowed the massive congregations of silver fir and pine. 
We entered, and a thousand living arms were waved in solemn bless- 
ing. An infinity of mountain life. How complete is the absorption 
of one’s life into the spirit of mountain woods! No one can love or 
hate an enemy here, for no one can conceive of such a creature as an 
enemy. Nor can one have any distinctive love of friends. ‘The dear- 
est and best of you all seemed of no special account, mere trifles. 
Hazel green water, famous among mountaineers, distilled from the 
pores of an ancient moraine, spiced and toned in a maze of fragrant 
roots. Winter does not cool it, nor summer warm it. Shadows over 
shadows keep its fountains always cool. Moss and felted leaves 
guard from spring and autumn frosts; while a woolly robe of snow 
protects from the intenser cold of winter. Bears, deer, birds, and 
Indians love alike the water and the nuts of hazel green; while the 
pine squirrel reigns supreme and haunts its incomparable groves like 
a spirit. Here a grand old glacier swept over from the Tuolumne 
ice fountains, into the basin of the Merced, leaving the hazel-green 
moraine for the food of her coming trees, and the fountains of her 
predestined waters. 

Along the Merced divide, to the ancient glacial lake-bowl of 
Crane’s Flat, was ever fir or pine more perfect? What groves! 
What combinations of green and silver-gray and glowing white of 
glinting sunbeams! Where is leaf or limb wanting; and is this the 
upshot of the so-called “mountain glooms and mountain storms?” If 
so, is Sierra forestry aught beside an outflow of Divine Love? These 
round-bottomed grooves sweeping across the divide, and adown whose 
sides our horses canter with accelerated speed, are the pathways of 
ancient ice-currents, and it is just where these crushing glaciers have 
borne down most heavily, that the greatest loveliness of grove and 
forest appears. 

A deep canyon filled with blue air now comes in view on the right. 
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That is the valley of the Merced, and the highest rocks visible through 
the trees belong to the Yosemite Valley. 

More miles of glorious forest, then out into free light and down, 
down, down, into the groves and meadows of Yosemite. The new 
wagon road has opened out some very striking views both up and 
down the Valley. How simple all the problems are that I studied 
last winter! Yet how hopeless seems the work of opening other eyes 
by mere words! No one will ever know the grandeur of this Sierra 
sculpture in its entirety, without the same study on the spot. 

No one of the rocks seems to call me now, nor any of the distant 
mountains. Surely this Merced and Tuolumne chapter of my life is 
done. 

I have been out on the river bank with my letters. How good and 
wise they seem to be! You wrote better than you know. All together 
they form a precious volume whose sentences are more intimately 
connected with my mountain work than any one will ever be able to 
appreciate. 


AN ACT OF HEROISM 


N certain of his wanderings in Alaska, undertaken to further his 
study of glaciers, Mr. Muir was accompanied by the Reverend S. 
Hall Young, then a Presbyterian Missionary. Companions in 

privation and danger, the two men formed for each other a strong, 
close friendship which was destined to be tested by a dramatic inci- 
dent nearly approaching the tragic. 

It happened in Southern Alaska. On their approach to a moun- 
tain, twelve thousand feet, or more, in height, they decided to ascend 
it in order to observe the surrounding country. They left their canoe 
cached on the river banks below, and, visiting an Indian village near, 
asked the best way to make the summit. By this time, day was far 
spent and they resolved to stop for the night. They found good pas- 
ture for their horses, and, close by, scented beds of pine spiculae for 
themselves. In the morning, they planned to ascend as far as their 
horses could climb, then, to camp again for the night, and, on the fol- 
lowing morning to push on, leaving the horses hobbled. They could 
return to camp by the next nightfall. They were successful the first 
day, and the next morning found them at the fire, preparing the meal 
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which was to fortify them for the ascent. “Those clouds over yon 
have a stor-rm inside their black coats, which, like as not, they'll spill 
before the day’s over; but, mon, I ken ye luve a stor-rm in the moun- 
tains as I do mysel’,” exclaimed Muir, lapsing into brogue, as he is 
wont to do, when his imagination is fired, or his heart touched. 
Fearlessly, even gaily, the two made their way over steep slopes of 
basic rock, distintegrating lava, and rough scoriae, pausing now and 
then to talk about some treasure trove, or to enjoy the superb vistas 
revealed by breaking clouds below. 

Presently, other dark clouds gathered and scurried in armies.over 
the heavens; the winds almost whirled the two travelers off their 
feet; rain, sleet, hail, and snow were poured upon them; but they 
pushed on, shouldering the storm, which buffeted them like a human 
adversary. Several times, the missionary was tempted to suggest 
their return, but one glance at his companion trudging ahead killed 
his impulse. He said nothing, and followed, until a still fiercer blast 
swept down the mountain and threw him off his feet, upon the face of 
a glacier, or sloping mass of frozen snow. Its slippery surface af- 
forded him no hold, and it was impossible to arrest his rapid down- 
ward slide. 

Unconscious of what had happened, Muir pushed on. At length, 
receiving no answer to a question twice repeated, he turned round 
and found himself alone, with no trace of his companion. He called 
aloud, but there was no response. Returning, he came to the tell-tale 
sliding tracks, and shouted again. Still there wasno answer. Then, 
slowly, and realizing that upon each step depended both their lives, 
he cut his way along the tracks, which led to the edge of a precipice. 
He looked into the profound chasm and his heart sank, for no one, 
it seemed, could fall into that fearful place and escape. “Young, me 
friend, are ye there?” he called. A low moan answered him, and, 
suddenly, a rift in the storm permitted him to see on the face of the 
precipice, a kind of shelf, an out-thrust mass of rock or snow, upon 
which lay the body of his friend. 

With masterly care and skill, step by step, Muir cut his way. 
Roused from his swoon, the missionary looked up, and tried to move, 
but his legs were paralyzed. He tried to stir his hand, but both 
shoulders were dislocated. “What would you do?” he wailed. “Go 
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back. I’m nearly dead. You can not get me out. Don’t risk your 
life! For God’s sake, go back!” 

Another step was cut by the man above, “I’ll gang back, me friend, 
by and by, when I’m ready. I’m no ready yet.” Nearer and nearer 
he came, and at length stood by Young’s side. “It is folly, it is mad- 
ness, to come here,” moaned the disabled man. “It will be worse to 
try to get me out. Go, and save yourself.” 

Muir knelt beside him, feeling out the hurts. ‘Well, mon, ye’re 
certainly in a bad fix, but I'll get ye out. Can ye stand it if I hurt ye 
a little?” 

“Don’t, John, don’t try. Go back and save yourself,” pleaded 
the other. 

But the stout-hearted Scot bent over him. “So,” he said, and 
turned the wounded man on his face. Gripping Young’s collar with 
his teeth, and getting astride of him, he slowly lifted his burden, as a 
panther lifts her young, and began to drag it up the sloping shelf. It 
was the only way. 

Then the struggle began, in silence, save for the raging of the 
storm, the panting of Muir, the stifled moans of the man he was carry- 
ing. One step, two, three, four—his breath grew more labored; five, 
six, seven, eight—his fingers bled; nine—his right hand gripped the 
hole above, his left foot felt for its resting place, dislodging a piece of 
ice, which went bounding down to the depths below. In spite of the 
cold, his forehead and cheeks streamed with sweat. Heavier grew the 
now insensible load. Four more steps, each a convulsive effort. 
Now, there are but two,—can he go on? One more! It is taken! 
Rescuer and rescued roll over together beyond the bulwark of a pro- 
tecting stone. 

Then, when Muir, himself unconscious for a time, recovered, he 
placed his friend under shelter, packed the snow about him to ward 
off the storm, piled up a heap of stones as a landmark, and went for 
aid, which, having procured, he led the rescuers from the valley 
straight to the spot where Young lay, so unerring was his instinct and 
mountain wisdom. ‘The missionary was carried below into the val- 
ley, where he was nursed back to health by Muir, who then returned 
to his work, unaware, like all heroes, that he had transcended the ordi- 
nary man in courage, kindness and constancy. 


ART IN THE HOME AND IN THE SCHOOL: 
EXAMPLES CHOSEN FROM CERTAIN ITALIAN 
PRE-RAPHAELITE MASTERS 


we continue our search for proper subjects to be em- 

ployed in the mural decoration of school-room and 

nursery, we find the field broadening, and material ly- 

ing where its presence would be least suspected. One 

such instance occurs in Italian Pre-Raphaelite art, 

against whose use for this purpose a plea of apparent 

justice might be urged. The faults of drawing and of perspective 

marking the works of these early painters might, in the opinion of 

many intelligent persons, bar them from an educative office. A not 

inconsiderable number of those who would accept the masterly, al- 

though strongly personal art of Boutet de Monvel, as capable of de- 

veloping the faculties of aesthetic judgment, would reject the grop- 

ing, unformed technique of the painters before Raphael, as contain- 

ing an element of danger from which the eyes of children should be 

jealously guarded. They would revert to a principle to which, in the 

course of the present papers, allusion has already been made: namely, 

that the young student must be surrounded with good drawing, lest 

his peceptions be dulled or perverted. They might further argue 

that to accept early Italian art other than as a necessary link in the 

chain of evolution is an affectation ; that its conventions are absurd, its 

human figures grotesque or pitiable, its choice and treatment of sub- 
jects mediaeval and tiresome. 

But while those who so reason may have some knowledge of out- 
line and perspective, some sound views of the function of art, they 
fail to take into account the mind of the child as compared with that 
of the adult. Indeed, as it has been said recently, the average mature 
person looks at the child as through a door of clouded glass, beyond 
which he can never pass. It is only the student of children who can 
even partially gain the youthful point of view. And yet again it 
may be said that it is the sympathetic, rather than the scientific student 
who is the more successful. The one whose imagination and personal 
memory are alert to seize the facts relative to child-existence, is as- 
sured of penetrating more deeply into the secrets of the undeveloped 
brain, than the one who proceeds by less inspired methods. In this 
study we have an instance of “the letter that kills, and of the spirit 
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that makes alive.” In order to understand the child, the student 
must become one. He must retreat over the bridge of years, until he 
once more finds himself in a place where everything is untried, strange, 
wonderful; where he wishes to translate into his own terms all that 
lies about him: into words differing from those of the adult as far as 
his ideas differ from the well-defined conceptions of maturity; or yet 
into crude drawings which his elders ridicule, although he finds in 
them the most adequate representation, and the most suitable basis for 


NUMBER I. A NURSERY SCHOOL ROOM, DECORATED WITH ADAPTATIONS FROM BOTTICELLI 


his fancies. The child, in the belief of the kindergartners, repeats in 
small the history of the human race. He advances through successive 
stages to civilization; he seeks to discover and invent; his running 
away from school or home, his desire to live in a tent or booth of his 
own construction: all these tendencies are significant, since they reflect 
the actions and feelings of a progressive people. 

According to this theory of development, the child must be a 
primitive artist, and such, as all know, he is. He therefore recog- 
nizes something kindred in the work of early artists: their crudity 
speaks to him in strong terms; while, on the contrary, perfection of 
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line, balance of composition and all other subtleties of the accom- 
plished painter are for him a foreign language. He will pass by cor- 
rectness, elegance and ultra-refinement to welcome eagerly that which 
is comprehensible and familiar to him. 

In these supporting statements which are justified by the experi- 
ence of primary educators, the points of objection mentioned would 
now appear to be partially answered. But there are still those who 
will insist that, many times, in the case of adults as well as in the case 
of children, the familiar and agreeable is also the faulty; further, 
that to present the faulty in art to the observation of children is in 
itself a wrong, and also a distinct contradiction and retraction of the 
purpose emphatically stated at the opening of our series. 

Again, a sincere reply can be made to the latter class of objectors. 
To use a form of expression borrowed from Moliére, and whenever 
used, plain and clear to all listeners: There are faults and faults. 
This is especially true in all that relates to art. There are faults 
which announce decadence, lack of perception, or perversity on the 
part of the artist behind the work. These are those which never 
should be displayed before the child; since he, being at the age when 
he is most responsive to influences, will take the direction which they 
indicate, and fall into irretrievable ways of both judgment and execu- 
tion. On the other hand, there are faults which are only undeveloped 
excellences, as the awkwardness of youth is but the promise of 
strength, symmetry and beauty to come with the passage of years. 
The faults of this class reveal vitality, the spirit of progress, the grasp 
after truth made by the artist behind the work. They are conse- 
quently fitting to be set before the child, as he, receiving their impul- 
sion, will enter a sure path, and, by degrees, gain the qualities which 
change and advance the “primitive” into a possessor of technical skill. 

The early Italians, it is admitted by all, were filled with “the life 
of the spirit”; while the later ones of their race were but degenerate 
copyists of grace and harmony, which in their weak hands dissolved 
into insipidity. It is well, therefore, that the former—or at least a 
choice among them—be brought to the attention of children: not in- 
deed as representatives of a style, or a century, in a course of “his- 
torical art”; but by reason of the qualities which it has been the object 
of the preceding argument to present as insistently as possible. That 
is: because of their primitiveness to which the child responds as to the 
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call of another child; because, also, of what may be called their crude 
sap-like savor, which they derived and perennially preserve from the 
springtime of their racial art; finally, because their very limitations 
suggest ideas of advancement which it is much pleasanter and easier 
to follow than formulated rules and words of instruction. 

But it is time to turn away from generalizations in order to indi- 
cate a judicious choice which may be made among the early Italian 





NUMBER II. CHILD'S BEDROOM WITH POLYCHROME BAS-RELIEFS, AFTER LUCA DELLA ROBBIA 


painters for our purposes of mural decoration. With this end in 
view, a too lengthy excursion into the beginnings of the Renascence 
can not be made; else we shall appeal only to the younger children, 
who, as a consequence of acquaintance with such models, will begin 
to interpret the world about them in a manner similar to that shown 
in a sketch-book famous throughout the United States, a few years 
ago, under the title of “A Little Girl Among the Old Masters”: the 
author being the ten-year old daughter of Mr. Howells, the novelist, 
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who, during a winter passed in Florence, was, in childish fashion, an 
assiduous student at the Pitti and Uffizi Galleries; noting the impres- 
sions which she received with such comprehension of early art and 
such sympathy with it as to make her work really worthy of publica- 
tion, either as a means of entertainment for artists, or as providing 
study-material for educators and psychologists. 

The Giottesques should, therefore, be set aside, with the exception 
of their latest representative, Fra Angelico; although it is regrettable 
for the children that the head of this school came so early in point of 
time, that his style, although that of an innovator, is yet so archaic and 
so impregnated with the Byzantine tradition; since, in the whole 
range of Italian art, Giotto has no equal as a story-teller, except Ra- 
phael himself; while his qualities of clarity and poetry of expression, 
and those of a mural decorator directly agree with our purpose. 

But genius and fervor are not sufficient. Further development 
isneeded. The time is past which was so vividly described by Robert 
Browning, when he put into the mouth of a churchly critic the words: 

‘*Give us no more of body than shows soul! 
Here’s Giotto, with his Saint a-praising God, 
That sets us praising—why not stop with him? 
Why put all thoughts of praise out of your head 
With wonder at lines, colors, and what not? 
Paint the soul, never mind the /egs and arms/’’ 

The great head of the Florentine school being thus excluded of 
necessity, the choice, for similar reasons, is confined to examples 
chosen from the latter half of the fifteenth, and the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. But these limitations being established, the field 
of selection remains broad and fertile; offering, as it does, the prod- 
ucts of the prolific but austere Florentines and the suavity of the Um- 
brian School. Among these bodies of painters it is again necessary to 
make a choice; to select such as are most vigorous, most imaginative, 
or most decorative in the treatment of their themes. These restric- 
tions would seem to imply and carry the very names of the artists 
adaptable to our purposes: Botticelli; because of his throbbing vi- 
tality; Fra Angelico, because of his undoubted inspiration; Benozzo 
Gozzoli, the pupil of the latter whose visions of the world were child- 
like dreams; Pinturicchio, the chief student of Perugino, decorative, 
seductive, and, like his master, having the instinct for large, airy com- 
position and golden, transparent color; capable, too, of infusing into 
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his pictures a sense of reverie and ecstacy, which can not fail, in some 
measure, to communicate itself to those who study his works. 

But as the objectors having ceased to oppose the use of Italian Pre- 
Raphaelite art for the instruction of children, may find a new cause 
for strictures in the selection of Botticelli, it is well to discuss briefly 
the artistic virtues and faults of this painter, in the hope to prove that 
he has been chosen here with reason, rather than from obstinacy or 
affectation. Botticelli, whose claims to mastership were disregarded 





NUMBER III. A CHILD'S BEDROOM WITH DECORATIONS ADAPTED FROM FRA ANGELICO 


during the eighteenth century, when only the effeminate Italian art 
of the Decadence pleased the cultured society of France, Germany 
and England, was rehabilitated by the English Pre-Raphaelite Broth- 
erhood and their extended influence, as well as by the more exact, sci- 
entific spirit of the epoch-making Swiss-Italian critic, Morelli. He 
thus became almost the object of a cult from two widely differing 
parties, and his memory, at a late day, did not escape caricature: the 
wits putting his name “Sandro” on the lips of the “aesthetes,” whose 
eyes “with fine frenzy rolling,” indicated their souls as caught up to a 
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heaven of rapturous delight. But, in this case, as always, the affecta- 
tion was a proof of the existence of the thing so falsified. The power 
of Botticelli is real ; otherwise, the passion for him would have proved 
to be only a fashion. He has a force of attraction which fluctuates 
with the times, according as stolidity, or intensity predominates. His 
gifts and status as an artist have been recently recorded by a French 
critic, with great acumen and yet with a certain hostility which mars 
the justice of the report. But still, as no preceding writer, in so con- 
fined a space, has thrown so much light upon this artist, his opinion, 
not yet widely known in America, is worthy to be given here. Of the 
much praised, much censured Florentine he says: 

“He was one of the most original of painters, a creative genius, but 
fantastic, restless, and vehement; an artist who, in his passion for ex- 
pressive line, often overshot the mark, and became violent rather than 
suggestive. The very mixed pleasure caused by his works is a kind 
of nervous vibration or hyperaesthesia. We have heard of the ‘su- 
pérman,’ a creation of the disordered brain of Nietzsche; Botticelli 
may be styled the ‘super-painter.’ Without being a colorist, with- 
out even desiring to be one, he succeeds in emphasizing the continuous 
and contagious tremolo of his line by color. . . .He has found his most 
fervent adorers among the neurasthenic spirits of the close of the nine- 
teenth century. They fall into ecstatic swoons (for this is the fashion 
in which such persons express admiration), as they contemplate, not 
only his defects, but those of his coarsest imitators. To recognize the 
real strength and the subtile vitality of his art one must have the 
equipment of a connoisseur.” 

The criticism directed against “the neurasthenic spirits” is alas, 
accurate, although ill-natured; but equal truth is not contained in 
the final sentence. Botticelli’s strength is perceived, if not thor- 
oughly fathomed by the mere lover of pictures; for the disciple of Sa- 
vonarola could not fail to set the mark of his sweeping impetuosity 
upon his canvases, as is evidenced in a manner none may gainsay 
in his best known work, the enigmatic composition arbitrarily named 
“Spring.” Here, strength is aggressive to the point of violence, 
while vitality, far from being subtile, is frankly expressed; so that 
the modern observer, destitute of the qualities of the critic, after his 
first reluctance to accept the archaic drawing and conventions, will 
acknowledge the vigor and charm of the picture. Even more ex- 
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tended grounds for popularity can be claimed in behalf of the 
coloring of Botticelli, in spite of the statement of M. Reinach that 
“he was neither a colorist, nor desirous to become one.” ‘The rich 
cherry tone — sometimes introduced as a note, sometimes suffusing 
the canvas, as in an admirable tondo in the Academy of Florence — 
is so peculiar to Botticelli as to constitute a mark of authenticity al- 
ways demanded by critics of the Morelli school, and accepted by 
them, together with the well-known bent hand with crooked fingers, 





NUMBER IV. A SCHOOL ROOM DECORATED WITH PRINTS FROM THE WORKS OF BENOZZO GOZZOLI 


the flat-bridged, triangular nose, and the figure of exaggerated height 
and slenderness. This beautiful color, if once seen, is always remem- 
bered. It is frankly used, and to appreciate it requires no “equip- 
ment of the connoisseur.”- It contains no Puvis de Chavannes sub- 
tlety, and can not even be thought of with the colors of mystery 
which the latter artist employed: such as azure, which, being the re- 
cessive tone of the atmosphere, the Greeks regarded as no color, and 
delicate violet, which, corresponding to the highest, shrillest notes 
of the violin, pass unnoticed by the untrained eye. On the contrary, 
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through the predominance of this one characteristic, agreeable, and 
not too subtile color, Botticelli makes appeal both to the critic, who 
is yet human, and to the individual, who follows only the call of his 
senses. He can, therefore, be regarded, not alone as a “painters’ 
painter,” as M. Reinach would make him, but also as one capable of 
addressing himself to all times and all classes of people, because there 
resides in his art something which is permanently true and appealing. 

In behalf of the remaining artists here selected for representa- 
tion no extended defence is necessary. Fra Angelico, limited in his 
genius and possessing that tranquillity which often accompanies, and 
is, perhaps, derived from limitation, is, by reason of these very char- 
acteristics, a painter pleasing to children. His repetitions which pall 
upon the adult, are of endless interest to those beginning to use their 
powers of observation. His suavity, which grows quickly monoton- 
ous to those experienced in the chances and changes of life, tends to- 
ward the creation of an atmosphere of peace and gentleness in which 
it is the child’s right to live. 

The qualities of the two minor painters, Benozzo Gozzoli and 
Pinturicchio, have already received brief allusion, and it remains but 
to indicate the reason for the introduction of examples from the sculp- 
tor, or rather the modeler of glazed polychrome bas-reliefs, Luca 
della Robbia. First of all, the medium in which he worked is most 
adaptable to our purpose; but more than this, his realism, his exuber- 
ance of spirit, his feeling for line and mass fit him to be an instructor 
of children. In the presence of his works despondency is impossible, 
and the buoyancy which flows so fully from the “Singing Boys,” dis- 
tils from the least of his creations. His power to please the people 
of to-day can be challenged by no person of judgment, and it is hoped 
that the argument made for his present companions may not fail to 
render them acceptable also. 

A final word might be said in favor of the practicality of the 
proposed schemes of decoration, but this will be implied in the de- 
tailed descriptions which follow. 


DECORATION FOR A NURSERY SCHOOL ROOM 


This room shows a wainscoting treated with cream white enamel 
paint; the walls above being covered with paper in a light tan shade. 
Rising from the base-board and done in stencil upon both wainscot 
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and paper, a tree-motif divides the space into wide panels. This 
motif, adapted from a Botticelli landscape, is executed in reddish 
brown and pale gray-green; the former color showing in the boles, 
and the latter in the foliage. The panels are centered by large solar 
prints of Botticelli angel heads, colored according to the originals, 
cut in oval shape, and pasted to the wainscot. The backgrounds of 
the pictures are covered with silver paint, and the whole is varnished 
as a means of protection, and also to deepen the color. 
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NUMBER V. SCHOOL ROOM DECORATED WITH PRINTS CHOSEN FROM THE WORKS OF PINTURICCHIO 


A DECORATIVE SCHEME FOR A CHILD’S BEDROOM 


Here the walls are covered with canvas in soft gray-blue, and the 
chimney-piece is faced with tiles tinted to a rich ivory-white. 
Against this background the lunette-shaped mantel-back, formed of a 
plaster cast after Luca della Robbia, with its ornate floriated border, 
produces an excellent decorative effect. The cast which can be pur- 
chased in the required size at Caproni’s, Boston, is set in, flush with 
the plaster, and colored in the tones of red and blue appropriate to 
the Madonna. The tiles facing the jamb, together with four others, 
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as shown in the picture, are painted, and afterward fired. The wood- 
work is of chestnut, having a soft, gray finish, with the floor of a 
darker shade; while the furniture of maple repeats the surface effect 
of softness, as well as the color of the remaining wood. The conven- 
tional cherub heads painted on the tiles, occur again in inlay on the 
head- and the foot-board of the bed; the polychrome decoration, here, 
as in the case of the cast and the mantel-tiling, resulting brilliantly 
against the neutral blue of the textiles. 


A CHILD’S BEDROOM DECORATED WITH MOTIFS FROM FRA ANGELICO 


The decoration in this instance is afforded by designs done in 
appliqué embroidery upon canvas; the walls, the stretcher across the 
reverse of the headboard of the bed, the couch-covering, and the pil- 
lows all displaying familiar figures, or flower-patterns, chosen from 
the prolific work of the Florentine monk. Among the details copied 
are landscapes from “The Martyrdom of St. Stephen,” and “The Dep- 
osition,” seen in the frieze, and brilliantly robed angels at either side 
of the window, from the “Madonna of Perugia.” 


DECORATIVE SCHEMES FOR A SCHOOL ROOM 


The pictures here shown are large prints made from the works of 
Benozzo Gozzoli. They should be of a rich brown color, framed in 
woodwork of a still darker shade, and topped with a frieze in brown- 
ish yellow. 

Another scheme for a similar purpose is suggested in the use of 
prints showing details from Pinturicchio and made to form high, 
narrow panels. Among the subjects adaptable are: 

The Child and Dog, from “A Miracle of St. Bernard,” Perugia; 

The Christ-Child and the Infant St. John, from “The Holy 
Family,” Siena; 

The child St. John, from the Santa Maria fra Fossi, Perugia. 

These prints, as the others before described, should be mounted 
upon the wall, and covered with glass. The pictures themselves will 
be admirable in effect if given a gray tone, with the frieze above in 
dull orange, the woodwork in dark gray, and the furniture in a lighter 
shade of the same color. 





GOLDEN-RULE JONES, THE LATE MAYOR OF 
TOLEDO. BY ERNEST CROSBY. Concluded 


is easy to collect many passages from the writings of Jones 

to show what his economic ideas were. They started out 

from his firm belief in the people. To an opponent he writes: 

“I believe in you though you do not believe in me. I believe 

in all of the people and I believe in them all of the time,— 

that is, I believe in the good, the God, the Divine, the Love 
principle that is at the heart of humanity. My hope for the nation 
and the race is in the patriotism, the love of the Whole, that is an out- 
growth of this divine principle....” Again he says, “I believe that 
we are all people—just people,—made of the same common kind of 
clay, inspired largely by the same hopes, the same longings, and hav- 
ing a common destiny. . . .Holding these beliefs, one can easily see 
that the idea of governing by force another man, whom I believe to 
be my equal in the sight of God, is repugnant to me. I do not want to 
do it. I can not do it. I do not want anyone to govern me by any 
kind of force. I am a reasoning being, and I only need to be shown 
what is best for me, when I will take that course or do that thing, 
simply because it is best, and so will you. I do not believe that a 
soul was ever forced toward anything except toward ruin.” And un- 
like many reformers he included the rich and powerful in his love. 
He had no patience with class feeling of any kind. “The poor are 
not poor from choice. They deserve little or no credit for their safety 
from the dangers that property-owning brings. With scarcely an ex- 
ception every one of them would be a millionaire if he had a chance. 
The disease of ownership infects us all.” But he pitied from the bot- 
tom of his heart, the idle rich, who are “just as pitiable” as the poor 
man who can not find work. “These rich men’s sons and daughters 
have a right to work, to have a share in the creative work going on 
around them.” But this belief in the heart of all the people did not 
involve a belief in the wisdom of majorities. “There is really no 
foundation in fact,” he tells his men, “for the great confidence that we 
have in majorities. . . .Indeed they have been oftener wrong in the 
great events of history than they have been right.” And he cites the 
case of Jesus, of Luther at Worms, of Servetus, and Huss and Lati- 
mer and Ridley and Garrison and Lovejoy and John Brown. His 
political and social ideal was a “nation of friends,” and he saw clearly 
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how monopoly stood in the way of its realization. “It is simply an 
inhuman cruelty,” he writes, “to teach a child how to be useful in 
the world and then to turn it out to find every door of opportunity 
closed against it.” “Could you maintain your self-respect while de- 
nied the right to a place to stand on the earth, as thousands of Ameri- 
can citizens are to-day?” He contends that the right to work is “an 
inherent right like the right to breathe, like the right to be.” The 
problem is how to secure for everyone “the right to labor and to re- 
ceive the full, fair value of what we produce.” “A day’s wage will 
never be fair so long as an employer subtracts profit from it.” And 
we see in Jones a tendency to regard physical labor as more strictly 
“labor” than mental labor. “The people are coming to realize,” he 
says, “that the source of their wealth is through labor,—hard, sweat- 
ing labor—and with this realization comes a revelation of the truth 
that those who do not labor do not produce wealth, all the fine-spun 
theories about brain-work and capital to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” His immediate plan for improving conditions was to shorten 
the hours of labor and thus give the unemployed a chance to share in 
the work. “Divide the day,” was his cry, and he wrote a song with 
this refrain. Then he preached the doctrine of public ownership, 
looking forward to the day when all industries should be owned and 
managed by the State, and he believed that the gathering of industries 
into trusts was a forerunner of the “co-operative commonwealth.” 
But Mayor Jones was no economist and in a chapter on the “Trusts,” 
he makes no mention of the protective tariff nor does he consider the 
various monopolies upon which they are based. He condemns com- 
petition root and branch, failing to distinguish the difference between 
competition under monopoly,—the struggle of fifty men to get into a 
life-boat which will only hold thirty,—and the natural competition 
of healthy industry under free conditions. In all this he followed the 
“scientific socialists,” but they would have none of him on account of 
his hatred of classes and parties, and one of the leading socialists in 
Toledo, a doctor of high standing, was expelled from the party be- 
cause he accepted an office from the Mayor. Although Mayor Jones 
repudiated all force, he still saw in the state “the only instrument 
through which the people may express their love for one another.” 
His ideal was undoubtedly a state free from all imputation of force: 
he was delighted with the sign which he saw in the parks of Glasgow, 
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“Citizens, protect your property,”—“it was in such striking contrast 
to the ‘boss’ idea expressed in the order ‘Keep off the Grass.’” He 
always had the family idea of the State and municipality before his 
eyes. Each citizen was to be “a member of a family which owns its 
own streets, which owns its own bridges . . . .water-works . . . .electric 
lighting-plants . . . telephone and express and messenger service; a 
member of a family which owns and does everything for the family 
that can by any possibility be better done by collective than by private 
effort.” He finds this family-feeling showing itself imperfectly al- 
ready in asylums, hospitals and various similar institutions, and he 
anticipates a wonderful advance of the social conscience in the same 
direction in the near future. It is the first ray of the rising sun that 
he feels in his own heart, and it has already arisen. “Electricity has 
always been in the world,” he says, “but its power was never utilized 
until the last few years.” And so brotherhood is already here. Let 
us use it and apply it to our institutions. Charity is only a makeshift. 
“T want to knock the props,” he writes, “clear out from under every 
person who is harboring the delusion that our charity institutions are 
evidences of civilization. They may be evidences that we are tending 
toward civilization; the very need of them is evidence that we are not 
civilized. The way to help the poor is to abandon a social system that 
is making them poor.” He was always appalled in New York by the 
long row of wretched men who waited in line every night at twelve 
o’clock for the distribution of bread at a bakery opposite the hotel at 
which he usually stopped. Back of all external reforms, however, 
he looked for a reform of the heart. “We can not do better,” he said, 
“until we are better.” “Love is the only regenerative force. To 
teach love to individuals by personal kindness and helpfulness is to do 
well, and to mould love into law and thus uplift and enlighten a whole 
city is to do better.” It was his hope that America would first under- 
take the practical application of his dreams. It was to be the “land 
of comrades,” sung by Whitman, “the land of large thoughts, large 
hearts, and large conceptions of the value of every human soul.” 
“America’s task is to teach larger views of life and duty. We are to 
interpret that great word, Humanity, to the world.” But he loved all 
nations, and his journeys in Mexico and Europe—extended as far as 
the oil-fields of Bulgaria, opened his heart to the foreigner. 

It is quite likely that his idea of America’s leadership was learned 
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from Walt Whitman, who, during the last years of Mayor Jones’s 
life, had great influence over him. He had many favorite authors 
and his books are full of quotations from the Bible, William Morris, 
Edward Carpenter, Tolstoy, Lamennais, Mazzini, Victor Hugo, Bel- 
lamy, Mrs. Gilman, Herron, Longfellow, Browning and Lowell. 
But his special fondness was for poetry and of all the poets Whitman 
was for him the chief. A volume of “Leaves of Grass” lay beside a 
Bible on his desk and both books were well worn and pencilled. On 
the walls of his office were the portraits of most of these authors, but 
of Whitman there were two. I take a little credit to myself for 
Jones’s acquaintance with Whitman, although I acted as a mere in- 
strument. In the summer of 1897 Mr. B. Fay Mills invited a few 
kindred spirits to a beautiful spot on Lake George known as Crosby- 
side, and Mayor Jones was one of the party. Mills told me that he 
wished to persuade Jones to like Whitman, and we both agreed that 
the Mayor was about as nearly Whitman’s ideal comrade-man as 
could be found and that it was a shame that he was not fond of “Leaves 
of Grass.” So Mills contrived a plot according to which a dozen of 
us went up the funicular railway to the top of the mountain at the 
south end of the lake, and there in the midst of the most beautiful scen- 
ery and looking out on a glorious view he made me read selections 
from Whitman for a half-hour, ostensibly for the general benefit, but 
really with a solitary eye to Jones. When I finished, the Mayor re- 
marked drily that he didn’t call that poetry and that the kind of 
poetry that he liked was of the order of the lines: 
‘*Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its fragrance on the desert air.’’ a 
And of such poetry he could recite pages from memory. The ex- 
periment seemed to be a total failure, but you never can tell, and soon 
I was delighted to find that Mayor Jones was quoting Whitman on all 
occasions and referring to him as the best-beloved of his teachers. I 
understand that Mills had followed up the first attack, undaunted by 
its lack of results, but I claim an humble place beside him as the intro- 
ducer of Mayor Jones to Walt Whitman. He had a sentiment 
adapted from Whitman stamped on all the envelopes which he used 
in his correspondence, namely this: “I claim no privilege for myself 
or for my children that I am not doing my utmost to secure for all 
others on equal terms.” 
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Devoted to poetry, like a true Kelt, Jones had something of the 
bard about him. He wrote many songs for his men to sing, and there 
is a simple power in some of his verses which gives them value. Here 
is a stanza from one of his songs: 
‘*We speak the word patriotic, 
We sing the song of the free, 
And tell the tale of a new time, 
Of a world that surely will be, 
When men will live comrades and lovers, 
All rancor and hate under ban, 


And the highest and holiest title 
Will be that you’re known as a man. 


Cuorvs. 
No title is higher than man, 
No title is higher than man, 
And the highest and holiest title 
Will be that you’re known as a man.”’ 


Another song is entitled “Freedom Day”: 


‘*Haste, oh haste, delightful morning 
Of that glorious freedom day, 
When from earth’s remotest border 
Tyranny has passed away. 


REFRAIN. 
Ever growing, 
Swiftly flowing, 
Like a mighty river, 
Sweeping on from shore to shore, 
Love will rule the wide world o’er.’’ 

The prose style of Mayor Jones is clear and forcible and he often 
uttered epigrams which summed up his thought tersely and vigor- 
ously. I cite a few of these aphorisms, collected here and there. 

“Tf there were to be improvements in sucker-rods, why may we not 
reasonably expect that there is room for improvement in social rela- 
tions?” 

“Tt would pay us a thousand times better to provide work for our 
own people than to purchase insurrections from Spain.” 

“T was at a workhouse recently and while there saw one-third of 
the men confined in the prison working at the brick-machines for the 
revolting and blood-curdling crime of jumping on freight trains.” 

“The ideal robber, the lowest bidder.” 

“Charity is twice curst,—it curses him that gives and him that 
takes.” 
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“What heresy can be more fallacious than the prevailing one that 
superior ability entitles one to the right to live at the expense of his 
fellows?” 

“We tie a balloon to one man and a saw-log to another, and then 
declare that they have an equal chance to rise in the world.” 

“Tf millionaires were three miles high, if they were a class of 
higher beings upon whom we depended for our cleverest inventions 
....then the tremendous disparities in matters of wealth might be 
overlooked.” 

“The best way to secure your own rights is to be diligent in secur- 
ing the rights of others.” 

“The rich man has no neighbors,—only rivals and parasites.” 

“It is only a lower-natured man who can be dazzled by the bauble, 
gold. Men who have discovered the true wealth of mind and charac- 
ter care little for the wampum of commerce.” 

“T was born on foreign soil, but born an American. There are a 
lot of people born on American soil that are not yet half-way over 
from Europe.” 

I am rather surprised in making these excerpts to find evidences 
of a sense of humor in them, for I have always thought that Mayor 
Jones was deficient in that quality, or at least that he had small con- 
ception of the comic. I am not sure that the highest minds have a 
sense of humor. There is hardly a trace of it in the Gospels or in the 
sacred books of the East. If Francis of Assisi had been awake to the 
incongruous, many of his most touching acts would have been left un- 
done, and humor, in the sense of fun, is conspicuous by its absence in 
the pages of Tolstoy. On the other hand it is a common trait of ani- 
mals. I have a brindle-terrier who has a keen appreciation for a joke 
and joins heartily in any intellectual nonsense that he can understand. 
Mayor Jones belonged for the most part to that serious type of men, 
who, though overflowing with kindliness and good humor, hardly 
descend to the plane on which the sense of the comic disports itself. 

It was a strange destiny which brought this man of Keltic, dreamy 
temperament into the business world and made him successful there. 
He was a machinist and an inventor and yet he saw clearly the draw- 
backs of machinery and longed for a world of artistic craftsmanship. 
“Machinery,” he says, “has added speed and intensity and discomfort 
to production, so that many a factory-worker’s life is almost equiva- 
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lent to imprisonment at hard labor. Consider what a machinist’s 
work is like during the hot summer months. In spite of the intense 
heat, the murky, impure air, the deafening roar of machinery, the 
grime and sweat and dust, when every second seems a minute and 
every minute seems an hour, he is expected, for ten long, weary hours 
every day, to be as accurate as a jeweller and as energetic as a black- 
smith. . ..A mechanic’s work is not physical only. It is brain-work 
quite as much as the labor of many a professional man. . ..Machinery 
is almost driving some branches of art out of existence. It is leading 
us to lay stress on quantity, not quality. No nation could ever manu- 
facture so many poor articles in so short a time as we can. The com- 
bination of machinery and long hours has worked against all that is 
artistic and original. As John A. Hobson says in “The Evolution of 
Modern Capitalism’: ‘It must never be forgotten that art is the true 
antithesis of machinery. The essence of art is the application of indi- 
vidual spontaneous human effort. Each art product is the repository 
of individual thought, feeling, effort; each machine product is not.’ 
The ‘art’ in machine-work has been exhausted in the single supreme 
effort of planning the machine; the more perfect the machine the 
smaller the proportion of individual art or skill embodied in the ma- 


chine product. The spirit of machinery, its vast rapid power of mul- 
tiplying quantities of material goods of the same pattern, has so over- 
awed the industrial world that the craze for quantitative consumption 
has seized possession of many whose taste and education might have 
enabled them to offer resistance. Thus not only our bread and our 
boots are made by machinery, but many of the things we misname ‘art- 


,”) 


products. 

For the last few years of his life Mayor Jones was a. sufferer from 
asthma and he had one or two bad attacks of illness which were nearly 
fatal and left him a shadow of his former self. In search of health 
he adopted a system of physical culture and diet from which he un- 
doubtedly obtained benefit. He fondly believed that he had cured 
himself, but no one who knew him could share this belief. He also 
began to sleep in the open air, putting a bed upon his verandah in To- 
ledo, and there he slept every night, until a short time before his 
death, which occurred on July 12, 1904. The last time that I saw 
him was on a Sunday in the April or May before his death. He 
had come to New York with a delegation of city officials to study a 
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municipal question of water-works or something of the kind, and he 
stopped over for half-a-day at Rhinebeck to see me. He was de- 
lighted to find my wife and myself “camping out” in one or two rooms 
of the house in the absence of the rest of the family, and to join us in 
taking lunch in the kitchen. He thought that he was in perfect 
health and performed some feats on the parallel bars in the garden 
which I could not imitate, for he possessed great muscular strength. 
But illness was written upon his face, and going to his room for a half- 
hour’s nap, he slept heavily for three hours and I had to rouse him so 
that he could catch his train. Not many weeks later came the tele- 
gram announcing his death. 

His funeral, which I was unable to attend, was a wonderful sight. 
As his friend, Graham Taylor, said: “His spirit had been abroad be- 
fore, strangely permeating and uniting his fellowmen, but never as 
upon that day.” All places of business were closed and the houses 
were generally draped in black. His photograph, quotations from 
his speeches and songs, were displayed in shop windows. Some of 
the mottoes were taken from the Mayor’s office, where he had hung 
his favorite quotations on the wall, including the text “Judge not, that 
ye be not judged,” burnt in wood by his own hand. His body lay in 
state in Memorial Hall, where he had often addressed the people. 
Flowers came from all classes of citizens, from all nationalities and 
trades and associations. It was estimated that 55,000 men, women 
and children filed past the coffin to look in his face for the last time. 
A great procession of people followed the body to his home, and there 
15,000 were gathered in the streets to await the funeral ceremony. 
In the procession were the labor unions, the policemen and firemen, 
the postmen, and officials of several cities, musical and fraternal and 
benevolent societies and a great throng of private citizens of both 
sexes and all ages, but as Mr. Taylor remarks, there was no military 
company or implement of war to mar the scene. The newsboys 
turned out to the number of 600 and their band played “Nearer, My 
God, to Thee.” At the funeral St. Paul’s chapter on love was read 
from his own Bible and this was followed by his best-loved passages 
from his copy of “Leaves of Grass.” ‘There were several addresses 
and songs were sung by his workmen. In the cemetery thousands 
more were waiting at the grave, and as the earth fell upon his coffin a 
German singing society broke out into a farewell hymn. The crowd 
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in the streets stood for hours bare-headed in the hot sunshine, the tears 
rolling down the faces of many of them. So ended the life of Golden- 
Rule Jones, and after taking part in the funeral and seeing the won- 
derful outburst of popular sympathy for the man who had tried to 
live as a brother to all, Mr. Whitlock says suggestively: “It began to 
look as if there might be something in it after all.” 

And there was something in it. No one who has felt the thrill of 
brotherhood as expressed by such a man can doubt the reality of the 
force, any more than a man who has come into contact with a “live” 
wire can have doubts about the power of electricity. What are we 
to think of Mayor Jones? He made no claims to consistency. He 
only felt his way and from day to day did the best thing that he saw 
was practicable. He admitted that his conduct was far from perfect. 
“Your labor has made these things possible,” he wrote to his men, 
“and I do not claim that a just distribution has been made even yet— 
indeed, I am sure that a just distribution can not be made under ex- 
isting conditions, and the little I am doing is simply an earnest of my 
belief in the coming of a better day,—a day when democracy, liberty, 
equality and brotherhood will no longer be a dream, but an actuality.” 
He disapproved of the patent-laws under which he manufactured his 
machines and appliances and declared that he would abolish these 
rights and all special privileges if he could. He had the utmost con- 
tempt for mere “things” as he called property, and his personal tastes 
were those of an anchorite. “With respect to the private property 
that I seem to be under the necessity of ‘owning,’ I have this to say,” 
he writes, “I am doing the very best that I know to manage it for the 
best interest of all of the people—not the best that you know or that 
any other person may know, simply the best that I know”; and he 
invites suggestions from his political opponents. He is said to have 
left an estate of two or three hundred thousand dollars, and, although 
I understand that his schemes for betterment are to be carried out in 
his business by his widow and heirs, he would have been the first to 
acknowledge that his relations to men and things were not ideal, from 
his own point of view. He was called insincere and dishonest and a 
demagogue and a charlatan, as well as a lunatic, an anarchist and a 
crank. But he was, nevertheless, the very soul of sincerity. His 
political position was equally anomalous. Condemning force abso- 
lutely, he was still the head of the police department and a magis- 
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trate. I recall advising him to give up an office which seemed to 
conflict with his principles, but I am glad now that he did not fol- 
low my advice. He had to live his own life in his own way, and it 
taught a lesson which could not have been taught otherwise. He 
might have kept out of office. He might have turned over his shop 
to the men, who would have certainly failed. He might have relin- 
quished his monopoly business and washed his hands of the dirt of 
trade. He might have given away his savings without the consent of 
his family. Perhaps in this way his conscience might have been 
clearer (although I doubt it), but he would have ceased to be a 
unique example of the attempt to apply the Golden Rule to an estab- 
lished order founded on what he called the Rule of Gold. I look 
upon him as a sort of visitor from some other planet where brother- 
hood and harmony have been realized in the common life, dropped 
down here in a semi-barbarous world and calmly taking his place in 
the midst of its crude and cruel institutions. And he had the man- 
ners of another planet, too, for of all the reformers I have ever seen 
or heard of, he is almost the only one who never uttered a harsh word 
against anyone, and he gently expostulated with me for being too in- 
considerate. “Draw the sting,” was his counsel to his political 
speakers. It was a quaint and moving spectacle, that of this childlike 
man making his way among men of the world and astounding them 
by his disingenuousness. Day by day he pointed out the iniquities of 
our organized social life and showed how impossible it was to realize 
our highest ideals and yet leave our social and industrial system un- 
changed. For a dozen years he was sowing the seed of a new harvest 
and we may be sure that it is silently ripening in many a heart. His 
was the everlasting effort to make the outer world fit the inner 
vision,—that effort after the impossible which is the essence of life 
itself. “I have done nothing as I believe,” he said, “other than is the 
common practice of all who try to be at peace with themselves,” but 
no individual can win that peace in a world full of ugliness and injus- 
tice. He can only strive and suffer and strive again. But while that 
peace may ever remain a vision, it is none the less continually re- 
shaping the world more and more in its own image. And Mayor 
Jones had laid hold of the creative force itself. “Equal and exact 
justice can only come through perfect love,” he says at the end of a 
Christmas letter to his men. “This is the force that is yet to rule and 
govern the world.” And his life was a foretaste of the event. 
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interesting phase of public architecture has recently 
OY appeared in America, consequent upon the religious 
movement known under the name of Christian Science. 
AY nove a departure, rather than a stage in evolution, the 
movement is untrammeled by tradition. As a result, 
BS) the buildings demanded by it as places of instruction and 
=— are free to develop into unusual forms. 

The system inaugurated barely twenty-five years ago, and sup- 
ported by an element of the people comparatively weak numerically, 
and possessed of no unusual wealth, has yet produced, scattered 
throughout the country, a large number of churches whose building 
costs have varied from fifty thousand to one million dollars. This 
fact, in the opinion of one of the most active workers in the movement, 
“witnesses a degree of liberality which is supported by something 
more than mere sentiment; since even duty struggles hard in its efforts 
to govern conduct, if there be no trustworthy promise of results.” 
But as we are concerned with effects rather than with causes—further- 
more with effects that are purely external—we shall leave these specu- 
lative questions, however interesting they may be, in order to consider 
the Christian Science churches from the architectural point of view. 
So regarded, they offer an interesting study as representative of the 
influences, more or less obscure, which have produced them. 

From these numerous edifices there are here selected for illustra- 
tion six churches situated at important points of the East, the Middle- 
and the Far-West; each structure being worthy of comment as an em- 
bellishment of the city in which it stands. 

The first of these is the metropolitan (in the ecclesiastical sense) , 
or mother church of the movement. Located in the Back Bay dis- 
trict of Boston, and erected nearly twenty years ago, it could not then 
well escape the influence of the style known as the “Richardson Ro- 
manesque” ; since the fervor of enthusiasm manifested by the residents 
of this fine quarter, and indeed, by the whole city, for the magnificent 
pile of Trinity, had not yet lapsed into the quiet joy of possession. 
Still, the resemblance between the model and the later building, al- 
though sufficiently pronounced to be remarked by one ignorant of the 
traditions of the place and of architecture, does not give to the Chris- 
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tian Science Church the character of a servile imitation. The Span- 
ish features of Trinity are here wanting and the Romanesque is of the 
German, rather than of the French type. The borrowed details serve 
necessary ends in their new position, and are in no wise thefts, or orna- 
ments without function. The granite masonry, less pronounced than 
that of Trinity, because trimmed with another variety and shade of 
the same structural material, nevertheless stands boldly projected 
against the fine, clear atmosphere of Boston, which is that of a North- 
ern Venice. 

The exterior of this church is, therefore, conventional in character, 
although it must be insisted that it observes local, instead of purely 
ecclesiastical traditions. The interior, on the contrary follows the 
specific ideal of the movement, which is well expressed by the writer 
already quoted, when he says: 

“Since Christian Science is devoid of mysticism and formalisms, 
and has no other mission than to give understanding to its students, 
its adherents are inclined to discard many time-honored customs, and 
to introduce entirely new designs for church auditoriums; planning 
simply for convenient and comfortable rooms wherein to congregate 
and hear the truth. These places of assembly are distinguished for 
extreme simplicity, for freedom from historic decoration, for the ab- 
sence of pagan symbols adapted to ornamentation, and for the dis- 
regard of obsolete ideas: which features indicate that Christian Sci- 
entists have departed from tradition and are animated by a real and 
unfettered purpose.” 

In accordance with these ideas, we find the interior of the Boston 
church possessing the two typical features of a building of its class. 
First, it offers a spacious auditorium carefully planned as to acoustics, 
ventilation, seating capacity and means of entrance and exit; the so- 
ciability, the companionship of the people being indicated by a com- 
modious vestibule or foyer, while there is an absence of all provisions 
for material entertainment, such as dining room and kitchen, which 
have become the usual dependencies of churches of certain denomi- 
nations. Second, gratification to the eye has been abundantly assured 
by the use of beautiful material treated in a modern way, with special 
reference to the harmony of color. Mosaic and marble here play 
nearly as important a part as they did in the ancient Roman buildings, 
and yet their formality and coldness have been eliminated by a new 
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element not altogether definable, but partially due in the case of the 
auditorium to the use of a soft old rose tint in both the stone trimmings 
and the upholstery, and also to the effect of the curly birch from which 
the pews are made. Thus, the “Mother Church” in its interior, at 
least, may be regarded as a typical specimen of Christian Science 
architecture, although it is less rich and elaborate than many of the 
Western examples. 

The Second Scientist Church of New York City offers a sharp 
contrast with the edifice just described. Conforming to the style of 
the French Renaissance, it is much more simple in detail than the 
usual structure of its class. Severely plain in plan, its decorative ef- 
fect is secured by the placing, the relative proportion and the deco- 
rative treatment of the windows, as well as by the use of certain Greek 
ornaments, such as the acroteria and the dentils of the cornice. The 
crowning of the building by a copper dome capped with a lantern, 
clearly designed for interior effect, is, perhaps, an exterior feature 
whose presence is to be regretted, although its color and lustre show 
finely against the white marble facing of the building, which covers a 
steel frame. As a whole, this church may be regarded as an example 
of the new architectural treatment of the house of worship and re- 
ligious instruction. It may, therefore, come under the calm stricture 
of the writer already several times quoted, when he says: “Without 
doubt, many of the Christian Science churches in their stately and 
sublime Grecian style are noteworthy specimens of architecture and 
ornamentation; but a distinctive building seems desirable: such as 
will enable the passer by to distinguish it from a city hall, or library; 
such as by its very appearance suggests its high and sacred purpose. 
I would, therefore, plead for what has been aptly designated as ‘a 
church church.’ The exterior should constitute a standing interest 
and invitation.” 

This criticism, just, according to the artistic standard which de- 
mands that the facade of any given building shall plainly announce 
its character, as temple, town-hall, law-court, or theatre, may be chal- 
lenged from another point of view; for since the objector has else- 
where acknowledged that the typical Christian Science auditorium is 
“a simple class-room with furnishings suitable to its purpose, and 
decorations in harmony with Christian Science ideas,” it follows that 
a churchly exterior would falsify, instead of defining the interior. 
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The classical plan found in the New York church is further em- 
phasized in certain Western examples here chosen for illustration: 
a fact which has received the explanation that their designers “de- 
parted as far as possible from the ordinary, in the desire to make the 
outward appearance of the structure as new as the religion to be 
taught therein.” 

This explanation would hardly appear logical. It were, per- 
haps, better to say that the Christian Scientists, professedly a philo- 
sophic body, have reverted to classic models in the construction of 
their churches because architecture was the highest and most com- 
plete art of the people who developed philosophy from crude be- 
ginnings to a perfect science. 

The classic type, as far as concerns the Orders, has been success- 
fully and accurately treated in the First Church of Denver, Colo- 
rado. The Ionic temple-porch advanced not too boldly from the 
main structure, carries an exquisite sense of refinement which is in- 
creased by the pure white stone (lava) used as the structural material. 

Another pleasing treatment of the IonicOrder occurs in the Sec- 
ond Church, Chicago. In this instance, while the porch is Grecian 
in effect, with its four free and two end engaged columns, the gen- 
eral appearance is that of a building which might have been erected 
in Rome. As a whole, the treatment is rich without over-elabora- 
tion; success being partially due to the moldings of strong, but not 
aggressive profile, which lead the eye by stages up to the summit of 
the dome. 

The two final illustrations are those of edifices which suggest 
quite strongly the so-called Pantheon of Agrippa: one being the First 
Church, Cleveland; the other the Second Church, Kansas City. 
Choice between these examples is a matter of personal preference, 
although the greater force lies in the second structure showing a Doric 
portico with fine pediment; a prominent egg-shaped dome at the 
junction of the arms of the Greek cross which forms the plan; and a 
general gravity which is consistent with the first of the Classic Orders. 

At the end of this series of illustrations, which might be indefinite- 
ly continued, it is evident that much refinement and taste, supple- 
mented by no small originality, characterize that body of our people 
of which these churches are intended to be the highest aesthetic and 
spiritual expression. 
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THE MURAL PAINTINGS BY ROBERT REID IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE HOUSE. IRENE 
SARGENT 


HE men chosen to decorate the enlarged, one might al- 
most say the reconstructed Massachusetts State House, 
have received signal honor. With their smaller 
achievements, they yet invite comparison with those 
artists of ancient times whose names, and fragments of 
whose creations have come down to us, associated with 
the building of the most important public monuments. The hill 
upon which rises the Capitol of the old Bay State finds but two rivals 
in the whole course of profane history, if its political memories be con- 
sidered. As Cicero said of the Roman Forum, here also: “Wher- 
ever we turn, we tread upon some trace of history.” The son of the 
Commonwealth approaching the Pilgrim City by land or by sea, turns 
in love, pride and reverence to the mountain home of the old beacon of 
liberty, which now shows a crown of gold by day and a wreath of fire 
by night. Even the stranger, however traveled he may be, acknowl- 
edges that the site of these legislative halls is is one of the most im- 
posing in the world, and that it commands the finest outlook of city 
and ocean in America. To commemorate by art in such a place the 
action of certain of the most enlightened, the purest-minded, and the 
most zealous of the founders of the nation, has fallen, as was fitting, 
to natives of the State, who are also three of the five most experienced 
mural painters of the country. Having therefore their sectional pa- 
triotism, as well as their artistic conception, to kindle their enthusiasm, 
they gave themselves heart and soul to their tasks, similarly to those 
Frenchmen who are called to aid in the decoration of the Panthéon 
or the Sorbonne. 

As the visitor, entering from “the Bulfinch Front” of the State 
House, before devoting himself to specific study, casts an inclusive 
glance around the great staircase vestibule, and then, beyond, into 
the memorial hall, he is convinced of two facts. First, of the exceed- 
ingly rapid rise of American mural painting, and of the excellence of 
the men who now represent it. Second, of the deep indebtedness of 
this phase of art, as evidenced in its present stage, to Puvis de Cha- 
vannes. Before the time of that master, the creation of certain of 
these mural pictures would have been impossible, and even had they 
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been created, they would have been condemned, rather than admired. 
This is especially true of Mr. Reid’s work in the vestibule, as well as 
that of Mr. Simmons in the Memorial Hall. Both artists, like Puvis, 
when he painted the “Genius of Light acclaimed by the Muses,” the 
poets, and the philosophers, in the staircase hall of the Boston Public 
Library, have studied the architectural scheme and scale of the spaces 
with which they have dealt, the colors of the marbles by which their 
pictures were to be framed, and all details which could possibly affect 
them. By this means they have attained results quite different from 
the artists of a few years ago, who executed mural paintings largely 
after the manner of easel pictures; trusting to Fortune to place them 
in congenial surroundings of light and color. The fact of this mi- 
nute study of conditions was received with interest when the decora- 
tions of the Boston Library were placed in position, and it is plain 
that this great example has produced fine results. Therefore, we find 
here, as in certain other recent instances, something more, something 
less than pictures: that is, true decorations, creating in the great spaces 
focal points which are produced as by natural gathering, increase and 
culmination, at certain spots, of lines, color and light; which are never 
aggressive, and become pictures and narratives only when closely 
questioned by the eye. We also find that Mr. Reid’s decorations pre- 
serve the plane surface of the wall, instead of apparently cutting it 
by window-like openings, through which the pictures are seen; as is 
often the case, even in the work of excellent artists: For example, in 
the decorations of the Panthéon, Paris, including the panel by Bonnat, 
and excepting only the Legend of Sainte Genevieve, executed by 
Puvis de Chavannes. ‘The wall in Mr. Reid’s pictures is never dis- 
solved. It is there in all its solidity; the pictures simply arresting 
the progress of the eye with agreeable episodes, as it travels up the 
vertical surface to seize the dimensions of the place. The artist has 
understood his task as one which could not be judged alone and was 
not to be accomplished by a brilliant tour de force; but rather as a 
work undertaken to continue, support and complete the architectural 
scheme; so that the first thought of one entering these spacious rooms 
is not commanded by the pictures, more than by the staircase, or the 
color-play of light, as it falls through the glazed opening in the ceil- 
ing of the circular Memorial Hall to glance upon the polished facing 
and floor. Thus the pictures prove that they are no ornaments detach- 
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able from the structural plan, and that in rupture from it, they and it 
would suffer equally. 

From the foregoing facts it does not follow that Mr. Reid has sub- 
ordinated himself to the detriment of his individuality. On the con- 
trary, his known qualities as an artist were never more prominent than 
they appear in these difficult problems. He has come to be easily rec- 
ognized by the frequenter of exhibitions as a painter enamored of the 
color blue, of cross lights, of reflections that displace local color, of 
the movement of shadow, of every effect and function of the atmos- 
phere as a medium of transmission; of sunlight, moonlight and fire- 
light. 

In these subjects selected by the State House Commissioners, and 
pronounced unpromising in decorative possibilities by accomplished 
artists like Messrs. Walker, Simmons and Thayer, it is interest- 
ing to see how Mr. Reid has changed his restrictions into ad- 
vantages. Indeed, he seems by both aptitude and experience to 
have been the one painter fitted to unify and harmonize this 
peculiar and complex scheme composed of elements apparently 
hostile to one another. Even to him the first subject assigned—that of 
James Otis arguing against the Writs of Assistance — seemed unat- 
tractive, until he was shown the letter written by John Adams to his 
friend and former law-student, William Tudor, in which the patriot 
describes the scene and the details of the great historical event, fifty- 
six years after its occurrence. ‘The letter, written in order to serve as 
notes and basis for a commemorative painting, the artist for which 
Mr. Adams desired to find, is a proof of the dramatic quality of the 
scene; since the picture remained undimmed in the memory of the 
writer of the letter, from youth to old age. In this description two 
points were seized by Mr. Reid as capable of picturesque develop- 
ment: the fact that an open fire was alight in the Council Chamber, at 
the time of the argument, and that the five judges upon the bench were 
robed in scarlet. The first point gave opportunity for the emphatic 
use of his cross-light system of illuminating his canvases; while the 
second demanded the introduction of a leading color which he had 
successfully employed with a blue undertone lurking in the shadows, 
in such pictures as his “Red Coat” and “Gladiola.” He foresaw a 
congenial task, and accepted the commission, which must be here 
quoted because of the clear explanation given by it of the actual frieze 
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In the quaint formal English of the period Mr. Adams writes: 

“Whenever you shall find a painter, male or female, I pray you to 
suggest a scene and a subject for the pencil. 

“The scene is the Council Chamber in the old Town House, in 
Boston. The date is the month of February, 1761, nine years before 
you entered my office in Cole Lane. As this was five years before you 
entered college, you must have been in the second form of Master 
Lovell’s school. ‘That Council Chamber was as respectable an apart- 
ment as the House of Commons or the House of Lords in Great 
Britain, in proportion, or that in the State House in Philadelphia, in 
which the Declaration of Independence was signed, in 1776. In this 
chamber, round a great fire, were seated five judges, with Lieutenant- 
Governor Hutchinson at their head, as chief justice, all arrayed in 
their new, fresh, rich robes of scarlet English broadcloth; in their 
large cambric bands, and immense judicial wigs. In this chamber 
were seated all the barristers-at-law of Boston, and of the neighboring 
county of Middlesex, in gowns, bands, and tie wigs. They were not 
seated on ivory chairs, but their dress was more solemn and pompous 
than that of the Roman Senate, when the Gauls broke in upon them. 

“Tn a corner of the room must be placed as a spectator and auditor, 
wit, sense, imagination, genius, pathos, reason, prudence, learning, and 
immense reading, hanging by the shoulders on two crutches, covered 
with a great cloth coat, in the person of Mr. Pratt, who had been 
solicited on both sides, but would engage on neither, being, as chief 
justice of New York, about to leave Boston forever. Two portraits, 
at more than full length, of King Charles the Second and of King 
James the Second, in splendid golden frames, were hung up on the 
most conspicuous sides of the apartment. If my young eyes or my old 
memory have not deceived me, those were as fine pictures as I ever 
saw; the colors of the royal ermines and long, flowing robes were the 
most glowing, the figures the most noble and graceful, the features 
the most distinct and characteristic; far superior to those of the King 
and Queen of France in the Senate Chamber of Congress, these were 
worthy of the pencils of Rubens and Vandyke. There was no painter 
in England capable of them at that time. They had been sent over 
without frames in Governor Pownall’s time, but he was no admirer 
of Charles or James. The pictures were stowed away in a garret, 
among rubbish, until Governor Bernard came, who had them cleaned, 
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superbly framed, and placed in council for the admiration and imita- 
tion of all men, no doubt with the advice and concurrence of Hutchin- 
son and all his nebula of stars and satellites.” 

Judged from this quotation, it is no wonder that the letter inspired 
the peculiar genius of Mr. Reid, who has given body to its indications, 
with the exception of the one regarding the royal portraits: a sugges- 
tion which, artistically impossible to follow — since the portraits 
would have made insignificant, trivial “spots” upon the canvas—is 
yet retained in the quotation, in order to show the artistic quality of 
Mr. Adams’s description as well as the spirit of the times: the conflict 
of tyranny and insurrection, which produced a scene so truly dramatic 
and thrilling, so worthy of dramatic action. 

Thus the letter was fitted to become the inspiration of a really 
modern picture: that is, one which is complete and attractive by rea- 
son of its composition, its color-scheme, its system of lights and darks; 
one that is not dependent upon the scene represented or the story told. 
But as the theme is here vitally patriotic, the picture gains an interest 
for Americans quite different from the sensuous pleasure which is ex- 
cited by the masterly treatment of a difficult artistic problem. There- 
fore, to make clear the historical significance of the picture, and the 
reason for honoring it with a place in the State House a second quota- 
tion from Mr. Adams’s letter is necessary. Regarding the events 
which occasioned the scene, he writes: 

“When the British ministry received from General Amherst his 
dispatches announcing the conquest of Montreal, and the consequent 
annihilation of the French Government in America, in 1759, they 
immediately conceived the design, and took the resolution of conquer- 
ing the English colonies, and subjecting them to the unlimited author- 
ity of Parliament. With this view, they sent instructions to the col- 
lector of the customs in Boston, Mr. Charles Paxton, to apply to the 
civil authorities for writs of assistance, to enable the customs officers to 
attend and aid them in breaking open houses, shops, ships, trunks, and 
packages of all sorts, to search for merchandise which had been im- 
ported against the prohibitions, or without paying the taxes imposed 
by certain acts of Parliament, that is, by certain parliamentary stat- 
utes, which had been procured to be passed from time to time for a 
century before, by a combination of selfish intrigues between West 
India planters and North American royal governors. These acts 
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a time when they would have been or could have been obeyed as such. 

“Mr. Paxton, no doubt, consulting with Governor Bernard, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Hutchinson, and all the principal crown officers, 
thought it not prudent to begin his operations in Boston. For obvious 
reasons, he instructed his deputy collector in Salem to apply by peti- 
tion to the Superior Court (November, 1760), then sitting in that 
town, for writs of assistance. Stephen Sewall was then chief justice 
of that court, an able man, an uncorrupted American, and a sincere 
friend of liberty, civil and religious. He expressed great doubts of 
the legality of such a writ, and of the authority of the Court to grant 
it. Not one of his brother judges uttered a word in favor of it; but as 
it was an application on the part of the Crown, it must be heard and 
determined. After consultation, the Court ordered the question to 
be argued at the next February term in Boston; namely, in 1761. 

“In the meantime Chief Justice Sewall died, and Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson was appointed chief justice of that court in his 
stead. Every observing and thinking man knew that this appoint- 
ment was made for the direct purpose of deciding this question in 
favor of the Crown, and all others in which it should be interested. 
An alarm spread far and wide. Merchants of Salem applied to Mr. 
Pratt, who refused, and to Mr. Otis, who accepted, to defend them 
h against the terrible menacing monster, the writ of assistance. Great 
fees were offered, but Otis would accept of none. ‘In such a cause,’ 
said he, ‘I despise all fees.’ ” 

Mr. Adams follows with a description of the opening of the case; 
noting, in his usual pictorial style, the impression made by the advo- 
cates of each side. Finally, referring to the final speaker, he ex- 
claims: 

“But Otis was a flame of fire! With a promptitude of classical 
allusions, a depth of research, a rapid summary of historical events 
and dates, a profusion of legal authorities, a prophetic glance of his 
eye into futurity, and a torrent of impetuous eloquence, he hurried 
away everything before him. American independence was then and 
there born; the seeds of patriots and heroes were then and there sown 
to defend the vigorous youth. Every man of a crowded audience ap- 
peared to me to go away, as I did, ready to take up arms against the 
writs of assistance. ‘Then and there was enacted the first scene of the 
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first act of opposition to the arbitrary claims of Great Britain. Then 
and there the child Independence was born. In fifteen years, namely 
in 1776, he grew up to manhood, and declared himself free.” 

Guided by this letter—in itself an enduring flame of patriotism, 
since it enabled an old man to pierce the gloom of a half-century and 
to see, as if still beneath his youthful eyes, the beginnings of our his- 
tory as a nation—Mr. Reid has revealed himself sensitive to both the 
political and the artistic aspects of the scene. In subordinating his 
own art to that of the architect, or rather in associating decorative 
with structural principles, we have seen that he has been exceedingly 
successful. Considered independently as a decorative painter, with- 
out regard to the architectural scheme of the surroundings, he has in 
this case, shown himself to be no less effective. As may be seen from 
the illustration, the background of the picture represents a white wall 
broken only by a window, an open door, and the tall back of the 
judge’s seat, behind which appears a breadth of drapery. What can 
not be inferred, however, is the warm reflection of an unseen open 
fire which is projected against this wide expanse. Nor can the play 
of the pale blue shadows cast by the figures, be described by mere 
words. At the right of the picture occurs a mass of scarlet created by 
the judges’ robes: a rich and splendid color recalling that used by 
Veronese, in such compositions as his “Venice Enthroned,” and his 
“Battle of the Giants.” The faces of the judges, sharply defined 
against the extreme whiteness of the wigs and bands, show variations 
of the aristocratic type, the true judicial countenance. They are re- 
fined, haughty, thoughtful, or scornful; while the hands of these fig- 
ures are equally expressive, as they are folded, clinched, or pressed 
against the cheek. 

This part of the composition formal, dignified, stately in arrange- 
ment, carries the idea of silence. It leaves also upon the spectator an 
indefinable impression approaching the sinister, as if a Pontius Pilate 
were here portrayed as sitting in judgment. 

The comparatively large space occupied by the judicial group, the 
opposition of upright and vertical lines made by its projection against 
the background, contrast admirably with the compactly massed fig- 
ures of advocates and citizens standing at the left, and extending out- 
ward from the doorway into the space of a second room, as far as it can 
beseen. The firelight casts a ruddy glow upon certain figures of this 
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group, and the white of the judges’ ermine, bands and wigs is echoed 
in the window with frosted panes, one of which, rubbed clear, shows a 
bright, red light coming evidently from a house opposite. This echo 
of color, and contrast of line and mass, added to that other more sub- 
tile quality resulting from the opposition of malignant calm with sym- 
pathetic interest, end by holding the spectator in suspense, as his eye, 
ceasing to sweep the canvas, fixes itself upon the figure forming the 
focus of the picture, which is so admirably placed in the foreground, 
and toward which are turned the two groups so different one from the 
other in massing and in color treatment. The orator, represented in 
profile and wearing gown and wig, receives upon his garments a com- 
plex play of light. His fine face, its muscles tense with emotion, and 
its sternness sharpened by high-bred delicacy, is directly contrasted 
with the inscrutable countenances of the judges; while it is supported 
by the faces of the group at the left: notably by that of the invalid lean- 
ing heavily on his crutches and skilfully placed directly behind the 
speaker at a proper distance to emphasize his strength, effort and exal- 
tation by a relaxed frame and a drooping head. Otis is supposed to 
be pronouncing the words: “I will to my dying day oppose with 
all the powers and faculties God has given me, all such instruments 
of slavery on the one hand, and villainy on the other, as this writ of 
assistance is”: a declaration which is made by the pictorial elements 
of line, mass and color so eloquently and simply, that its sense can not 
be misapprehended even if its detail be ignored. Therefore, whether 
considered as a feature of an architectural scheme, as an illustration 
of history, or yet in a purely pictorial aspect, the picture is worthy of 
its honorable position. The best appreciation of its value as yet 
offered lies in the words of the critic who said: 

“Tt were easy to make of such an episode a melodramatic school- 
book illustration, or conventional historical ‘machine’ of academic 
quality, but these mediocrities have been tactfully evaded, or, rather, 
it is but justice to say, the historical spirit of the occasion has been 
well expressed in its typical aspect, without any trace of literal and 
commonplace realism, and, better still, expressed in monumental and 
decorative terms of great purity and distinction.” 

The picture of Otis pleading against the Writs of Assistance, was 
placed in its present position in December, 1901; there remaining 
on either side, three narrow spaces, enclosed by Ionic pilasters. 
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Three years later, that is, during the month of December of the year 
just past, through the removal of two of the pilasters—one on either 
side—four of the six narrow spaces were thrown into two: thus mak- 
ing room for two additional paintings, and leaving, between the latter 
and the central panel, ample place for conventional ornament which 
should complete and unify the frieze. 

The principal subject being treated under the conditions of fire- 
light, it followed that in the others no daylight effects could be em- 
ployed. But these were almost as strongly prohibited by historical, 
as by artistic, requirements; since the Boston Tea Party and the Ride 
of Paul Revere are the two facts in the colonial history of Massachu- 
setts best emphasizing the progress of the spirit of liberty which ger- 
minated in the plea of Otis. These subjects again afforded Mr. Reid 
wide opportunity for the use of his favorite cross-lights and the illumi- 
nation which proceeds from a concealed source; also, for a free use of 
blue, in the moon-lighted atmosphere, which he has rendered—espe- 
cially in the Paul Revere panel—in a way recalling the tranquil night- 
effect in Puvis de Chavannes’ “Sainte Geneviéve Watching over 
Paris.” In both panels, the deep peace of Nature is strongly con- 
trasted with the mad activity of the figures; the color aiding the line, 
and the sentiment completing the idea to be conveyed. What may be 
called the “fire motive” of the central painting is repeated in the left- 
hand panel by the lantern light coming from the house of the Mid- 
dlesex farmer, catching the garments of the two figures as they ad- 
vance from the door, and streaming upon the horse and rider. To 
define the course of this motive winding through the intricacies of 
the entire frieze is as interesting as to follow a Wagnerian music 
phrase through the changes of the orchestration. In the central 
painting, we find the red light playing against white, and casting over 
it a ruddy glow; also, refining the otherwise too great mass of scarlet 
by casting silhouettes of certain figures in cerulean blue; while, in the 
side panels, the same red light appears in such concentration as fits 
the general decrescendo of decorative effect, reaching the faintest 
pianissimo everywhere outside the immediate space, which is lighted, 
in the one case by the supposed lantern, and in the other from a source 
concealed in the hold of the ship. The flat treatment noted in the 
central picture, suffers no detriment in the side panels, and the frieze 
as now completed, in the opinion of those most familiar with the 
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place, adds apparent solidity to the wall. ‘To quote the words of an 
accomplished local critic: “The tonal character of the decoration 
carries out the light and shade of the hall as conceived by the architect, 
prolonging and sustaining the interesting lights and darks of the mar- 
ble columns around the upper part of the room, and the shadowy 
backgrounds of the corridors beyond.” 

Apart from the pleasure awakened by their technical success, these 
two subjects have a sentimental value for American spectators of all 
ages and conditions; since they deal with episodes more popularly 
known than the facts associated with the plea of Otis, and, further, 
they have each been treated by a beloved American poet. To the 
purely classic dignity of the central panel and the dramatic intensity 
of the Paul Revere, the Tea Party adds a note approaching the 
humorous, which completes and unifies the whole; rendering it “not 
too high or good for human nature’s daily food.” Mr. Reid’s treat- 
ment of his theme is intensely modern. It is destined to become more 
and more pleasing as time shall pass. It fits admirably with its simple 
surroundings of black and white marble; the whole scheme—archi- 
tecture, structural material and decoration—serving as a prelude to 
the rich coloring of Siena marble and peacock hues of glass, together 


with Mr. Walker’s Raphaelesque rendering of the “Pilgrims Sight- 
ing Land,” seen in vista beyond in the Memorial Hall. 


The word of the Lord by night 
To the watehing Pilgrims came, 
As they sat by the seaside, 

And filled their hearts with flame. 


God said : I am tired of kings, 

I suffer them no more; 

Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 


My angel—his name is freedom— 
Choose him to be your king; 
He shall cut pathways, east and west 
And fend you with his wing. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson: Boston Hymn. 








THE ANNA HUMMING BIRD: A MIDWINTER 
FAIRY IN FEATHERS. BY ELIZABETH GRIN- 


NELL 


V7, oo I to select the most wonderful being with which I 
am acquainted, it could be no other than the humming 
bird. From a family numbering three or four hun- 
dred distinct individuals, all having similar charac- 
teristics, I choose the Anna hummer, for the reason 
that she has been my daily companion for many years, 

ae that we know each other well. This species is said to have re- 

ceived its name from some ardent early bird lover who wished thus to 
honor Anna, Duchess of Rivoli; both male and female birds being 
designated in the same way. 

Humming birds, like turkeys, are natives of America, mostly of 
South America; only one species, the Ruby-throat, being found East 
of the Rockies. To me they seem related to both birds and bees; hav- 
ing peculiarities common to both. Have not bees feathers? Have 
they not tongues wherewith to sip nectar? Are they not arborial, 
seldom so much as alighting on the ground, and do they not buzz, or 
hum, with the vibration of their wonderful wings in sad or happy 
rhythm, as the spell ison them? There are some species of hummers 
not much larger than bumble bees, but the Anna measures about three 
and one-half inches from tip to tip; this measurement including the 
slender, straight, black beak, which, for purposes of its own, is nearly 
an inch long. 

Although very beautiful in outward appearance, the male bird 
does not appeal to my affection. His overcoat is brilliant green, while 
the lining, or under parts, are greenish white. The top of his head 
and the throat patch are of iridescent metallic hues of rose and bronze, 
changeable with greens. The green of the whole coat changes to inde- 
scribable hues whose exact nature is unknown. These hues remain 
unfaded after death, and so, in the days of the Incas, they were prized 
by royalty for ornamental robes; the little skins being sewed overlap- 
ping one another upon durable foundations. The metallic feathers 
on the head and throat are called scales, which they do resemble 
closely. 

Now this gay Lothario has more polish than heart, for he cares 
for his sweetheart only during a brief season. As soon as the actual 
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cares of a prospective family confront him, off he goes to the distant 
fields for carousal among the wild flowers with other individuals of 
his own sex. Alone, yet resigned, as if she understood that she is 
better off without her mate at this trying time, little Anna works 
cheerfully and unceasingly in the interests of posterity. 

It is in the dead of winter that she begins her annual duties,— 
usually in December, and continuing as late as mid-August; rearing 
brood after brood fearlessly, although surrounded by foes in the shape 
of hawks, and owls, and shrikes, yes, and human depredators. In the 
case of winged foes, I will say that in some unaccountable way they 
do respect little Anna’s affairs. Often the nests are in plain sight, 
yet never have I known one of them to be disturbed by larger birds. 
Anna herself, alone and unattended, is the soul of courage. I have 
seen her many times attack a mocking-bird, who, innocently enough, 
happened to come within her zone. And I have seen her drive away 
a great, gray tree squirrel from the vicinity of a tree upon which she 
had set up her tiny government-claim. Not that she actually strikes 
any foe, but she makes him feel so “ashamed” with her reiterated 
“Tzp, tzp, tzp,” repeated with emphasis in their very ears, and the 
constant whizzing vibration of her gauzy wings, that they retire. 

Every year Anna builds her nest within my reach, and I watch 
unrebuked from start to finish this most remarkable achievement. 
It is the middle of December. Gentle rain has decked every living 
shrub and tree with matchless gems that flicker in the sun like jets 
from last night’s rainbow. I hear a whirr of invisible wings, and see 
Anna gathering spider web from the hedge. She sustains herself 
upon nothing, save the vibration of her wings, while she snatches 
strand after strand of the finest thread. Then she whirrs past me, 
and I turn to look. At my very side, she pauses on her wings, and 
lays the thread upon a tiny crotch of a blue gum tree of last year’s 
setting. Back and forth from hedge to nest, she flits, until a platform 
suitable to hold her feather-weight is properly formed. Then, re- 
turning with more web, she stands on: the initial foundation of her fu- 
ture nest, and weaves about her, while she turns swiftly to form the 
cup with her breast. Soon she mingles lichens and plant-down with 
the web, or perchance fluffy white cotton which I have placed in her 
sight. 

As soon as the nest is the size of an acorn saucer, Anna, “takes 
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time by the forelock,” and deposits two white eggs in the saucer, of 
the size and color of a couple of Boston beans, before they are baked; 
never more than two. Then, at intervals, while she is incubating the 
eggs, she adds to the nest brim; building it up about an inch in depth. 
And this continues after the birds have grown to mature size, the 
mother building as they grow, until, at last, the whole structure gives 
out at the rim by pressure of her returning feet, and the young leave 
the cradle. Often, do storms of wind and rain come down from the 
mountains, and threaten the frail structure. At these times, Anna 
never leaves the nest, but patiently she sits with the water running in 
streams off from her sheltering back and outspread wings, and drip- 
ping from the end of her magic beak. Sometimes I go out in the 
storm, if I know where to locate her, and spread a little shelter above 
the nest—an apron, or a sunshade—which my friend accepts gladly; 
she flying in under it, and out from it, with the confidence of an inti- 
mate. Often, the storm tears the fragile structure, and then Anna 
flies to the hedges for web between the showers, and repairs damages. 
In exactly ten days I peer into the nest in Anna’s absence, and behold 
two little naked black beings too weak to lift their own heads, with 
bulging black eye-places no bigger than a pin head. Anna returns, 
looks confidently at me, and alights on the brim. Then, she lifts 
the tiny heads one at a time into proper place and feeds the babes of 
her affection. 

I have spoken of the beak of this bird, but not of the tongue. The 
tongue is the marvel. It is double tubed, of the same length as the 
beak, or sheath. The two combined make a shaft long enough to 
reach into the nectar cups of our deepest flowers. If, perchance, the 
blossom be a trumpet indeed, Anna pierces it at the base and thrusts 
her tongue in from beneath. Through the tongue, she sips nectar and 
brings it home to her nurslings. I believe them to be fed exclusively 
upon nectar at first, although it is possible the mother mixes spider 
soup with the nectar. It was supposed that the hummers ate nothing 
save fluids saved up by the flowers; but now we know that small in- 
sects, gnats and garden spiders form a larger part of their food. 
When not in actual use, Anna’s tongue is curled up at the base of the 
skull behind, as you have seen the tongue of certain moths curled 
under the chin outside. ‘To return to my Anna: she fed the nurslings 
every fifteen minutes for many days. You can see, in the picture, 
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her beak far down the throat of the nursling. A twig of the tree 
appears longitudinally between the old bird and the young one which 
spoils the symmetry. But this can be excused, since this is probably 
the first photograph ever made of a hummer feeding her young. 
Later, the small birds were fed not oftener than every hour. I myself 
volunteered as nurse, and fed them with honey-water from my finger 
tips. ‘They grew to know me and look for the between-meal lunch. 
In three weeks, they left the nest, the one a day preceding its mate, 
for the reason that the egg which contained it was deposited a day in 
advance of the other. The mother found and fed them for many 
weeks; they remaining in their birthplace site. 

Often, before the babes had left the nest, I broke the twig from its 
holdings and carried it to other parts of the garden. The mother 
knew and followed me, nor was she frightened at all. On the con- 
trary, all summer long, even after she had raised other broods, did 
she come to me and sip nectar from flowers that I held in my hand or 
between my lips. Often, did she assume to plunge into my open eyes 
for a bath, as she was in the habit of plunging into the dew in a curled- 
over rose leaf, but I closed my eyes. 

To tell the story of Anna would take a book, and a season to write. 
Enough in this fragment to make a sojourner in the frozen East wish 


that he were in Anna’s land for a single winter that he, too, might 
make the acquaintance of so etherial a creature. 


Below, the noisy World drags by 

In the old way, because it must, 

The bride with heartbreak in her eye, 
The mourner following hated dust : 
Thy duty, winged flame of Spring, 

Is but to love, and fly, and sing. 


Oh, happy life, to soar and sway 
Above the life by mortals led, 
Singing the merry months away. 
Master, not slave of daily bread, 
And, when the Autumn comes, to flee 
Wherever sunshine beckons thee ! 
—James Russell Lowell: The Nest. 
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HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK: NEW 
SERIES OF PRACTICAL TALKS ON STRUCTUR- 
AL WOOD WORKING. BY GUSTAV STICKLEY 


HE spirit and purpose of this series of articles on struc- 
tural wood working is best expressed in the motto of 
THE CRAFTSMAN, “Als ik kan,” and in beginning this 
friendly talk with the boys, young and older-grown,—it 
seems most natural to go back to the time when I was a 

= boy and first learned to make things. 

Although the boys of to-day are to be the men of to-morrow, there 
are many grown-ups whom I hope to interest in these practical talks 
illustrated with drawings and working plans as object lessons, that can 
be utilized by any boy or man who wishes to do something with his 
own hands and head, and to learn how to do things right by beginning 
right. 

Country-born on a small farm in the Middle West, where most of 
the land was yet heavily timbered, I found myself at the age of twelve 
called upon to do all kinds of farm work in the summer, and to chop 
wood and draw it to the nearest market in the winter. With few aids 
other than natural resources we were obliged to depend upon our- 
selves for the commonest needs and comforts of life. 
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Under such conditions we could only think of making the neces- 
sary things in the most primitive and practical way. If we needed an 
axe-helve, an ox-yoke, a pair of bob-sleds or a pork barrel, we had to 
make them by hand; and in many cases we had even to make our own 
tools. 

These things were made in a direct and substantial manner with- 
out any thought of ornament; and yet as I look back I can see that we 
worked out many beautiful shapes, especially in axe-helves and ox- 
yokes. 

After many years and long experience I am free to own there was 
a deeper satisfaction in working out these simple forms which were 
put to practical use, than has come in later years from articles made 
for the exacting demands of modern taste. And so this thought comes 
up: When we come to make things ourselves and because they are 
needed, instead of depending upon the department store to furnish 
them, we shall not only find more pleasure in making them, but we 
shall also take more pleasure in possessing them. 

In referring so frankly to my boyhood and experience, I do not 
forget that conditions have changed since then, and that I am address- 
ing a later generation and many boys who are not compelled to work 
for a living so early in life, and are denied the privilege of earning by 
manual labor their own food, clothing and shelter, or to help to earn 
the comforts of life for the dear ones of the family. 

While it is not necessary to return to primitive conditions of living, 
which demand that things shall be made to fit them, yet we can begin 
with primitive forms, which is always safe. In starting this way we 
begin right and have the structural instead of the non-structural al- 
ways before us. 

Too much stress can not be laid upon this principle, especially in 
the training of the young, and in spite of all the coddling influences of 
modern life, I still believe that the boys of to-day have the same good 
stuff in them, the same capacity for helpfulness and the same manly 
instincts of self-reliance of which strong men are made. 

The natural and democratic impulses of the boy prompt him to 
friendly sympathy and liking for men who work, and work, honest, 
hard work has laid the foundations of the great achievements of the 
men who have shaped the past and are shaping the future of our coun- 
try. I believe in the dignity of labor, useful, intelligent labor, but 
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instead of trying to tell the boys what they will never fully understand 
until they have done some real work in the world, and learned to take 
pride and to find pleasure in it, I will simply ask them to read a few 
pages in the lives of men whose names are familiar to us all: Men 
like Abraham Lincoln, General Grant, James A. Garfield, William 
McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, not to mention many others who have 
proved themselves truly great men in every walk and calling of life. 

In almost every case the reader will see how proudly they refer to 
their humble beginnings, and the hard work done in boyhood. And 
right here I am tempted to quote a few lines from General Grant’s 
story of his own early life: “When I was seven or eight years of age 
I began hauling all the wood used in the house and shops. I could 
not load it on the wagons, of course, at that time, but I could drive,— 
the choppers loaded and some one at the house unloaded. When 
about eleven years old I was strong enough to hold the plow. From 
that age until seventeen, I did all the work done with horses, such as 
breaking up the land, furrowing, plowing corn and potatoes, bringing 
in the crops when harvested, hauling all the wood, besides tending 
two or three horses, a cow or two, and sawing wood for stoves, etc., 
while still attending school.” 

Many of the boys I hope to be able to interest and to persuade to 
learn how to do things for themselves, or for others, are those who are 
not driven by necessity to labor with their own hands, but who will, 
I trust, take up this work from choice, as many of their elders have 
done, who are not craftsmen by trade. These professional men and 
others find pleasure and relaxation during leisure hours in building 
something useful or working out some original notion, in that friendli- 
est and most natural material that Nature has given to man for his 
shelter, and which enters so largely into the comforts and conveniences 
of the home. 

The world has never found any substitute for wood in its many 
utilities and its natural beauty. Time and the forces of Nature have 
wrought out the many wonderful fibers and textures, and the almost 
endless variety of beautiful traceries in the grains and the interesting 
age-mark rings which keep the record of the birthdays of the forest 
trees. 
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THE FIRST LESSON IN STRUCTURAL WOOD-WORKING 


dog kennel, a bird house, a small chair, an arm chair, a medicine cabinet and a wall 
cabinet, together with two cuts showing the work bench and a tool cabinet. 

Tools, few or many, you must have, and 
various sizes of tool cabinets are made and 
furnished at from five to ten dollars, up- 
wards. The one shown in the cut costs 
$10.00 at retail. The work bench you will 
also need to buy, for you can not build it as 
it should be built for service, and the one 
shown is specially manufactured for the 
purpose, and costs $8.00. 

Each of the object illustrations is accom- 
panied by brief but clear instructions, with 
working drawings and a mill bill. The 
latter is made out the same as for factory 
use, and if taken to the lumber manufac- 
turer the materials can be all obtained cut to measure in the rough. Then with a 
little study, and the necessary tools, you will be ready to begin your part as a builder, 
selecting whichever article suits you best. Now do your best and make a workman- 
like job, although it may be your first attempt. 


|: presenting this first study of the subject, six illustrations are given, including a 


THE TOOL CABINET 


THE WORK BENCH 
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BIRD HOUSE 


N building the bird house there is little to note, as everything is very plainly shown 
on the working drawings. A good line for the bracket will add much to the interest 
of the piece. The back is fastened in with brads and a small brad through the 

perch will hold it in its place. 


MILL BILL OF LUMBER FOR BIRD HOUSE 
RoveH FINISH 
Long Wide Thick Wide 
14in. 414 in. in. 4 in. 
Front and sides. 10 in. 33% in. in. 3. in. 
24in. 314 in. i in. 


3 
Bottom & parti’n 12in. 634 in. in. 61% in. 
I2in. 114 in. in. I in, 
16in. Yin. Win. VY in. 
6 i . 3 


9 in. in. in. pattern 
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HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK 


DOG HOUSE 


N building the dog house, first lay down the floor joists and on them nail the floor— 
l then put on the sides, ridge beam and rafters, which have been framed together, and 


the roof goes on last of all—glue and nail the parts together well, so that the house 
will be strong. 


MILL BILL OF LUMBER FOR DOG HOUSE 
RovuGH FINIsH 
Pieces Long Wide Thick Wide 
26in. 5% in. in. 554 in. 
F. and B. siding. 12 23 in. 5% in. in. 5 in. 
Side siding...,... Isin. 5 in. in. 4% in. 
22in. 6 in. in. 53% in. 
Floor joists 29in. 2% in. rin. 2% in. 
Ridge beams... . 20in. 3 in. 2 in. pattern 
in. 214in. 114 in. 2 in. 
Brackets I2in. 5 im. I in. pattern 
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A CHILD’S CHAIR 


AKE note that the side rails of the seat are morticed and tenoned—and the front 

T and back seat rails are dowelled—thereby pinning the tenon of the side rails. 

This is likely to be a weak point in a chair, but if constructed as given above 

it is very strong. ll tenons are well glued with warm glue, and the back slats are 
curved by pressing into shape as shown in an accompanying drawing. 


MILL BILL OF LUMBER FOR A CHILD’S 


Rover FINisH 
Long Wide Thick Wide Thick 


12in. I%in. 114 in. 114 in. 1l4 in. 
25in. 2 in. 14 in. cut to pattern 114 in. 
13in. 144in. 1 in. 114 in. 3 in. 
F. & B. stretcher 13in. 24%in. Fin. 21%, in. 3% in. 
Side stretchers... 13in. Yin. Min. I in. 3% in. 
Back slats. 13in. 23% in. Sin. 2% in. 3% in. 
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CHILD’S ARM CHAIR 


N building this chair put all together excepting the arms, and when the glue is dry 
the arm dowells are fitted and the back ones shoved into place; then, by pressure, 
the front will spring into its proper position. All dowells are well glued, and the 

glue is warmed before using. Attention is called also to the joining of the seat rails, 
also the three-eighths of an inch cut from the bottom of the back post after the chair 
is put together. This makes a little slant back to the seat, and gives a comfortable posi- 


oughly wetting or steaming the wood and pressing it into shape—then allowing it to 
dry. The accompanying drawing will illustrate a device for this purpose, which for the 
amateur is quite as practical as a steam press. 

MILL BILL OF LUMBER FOR CHILD'S ARM CHAIR 


Rover FINIsH 
Long Wide Thick Wide Thick 


in. in. in. 114 in. 114 in. 
26in. 2 in. 1%in. pattern 114 in. 
Sin. 14%in. 1 in. 114 in. 34 in. 
F. & B. stretcher 1sin. 2Y%in. Fin. 2% in. 3% in. 
Side stretcher. . . 13in. 14%4in. Sin. s mm 3% in. 
Back slats sin. 24%in. Sin. 21% in. 3% in. 
15in. 23% in. Yin. 2% in. 56 in. 
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MEDICINE CABINET 


HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK 


N the medicine cabinet, one or two things that it is well to call attention to are that 
the stiles of the doors are rabbited and the center left one is 3-16 wider than the 


one on the right side, to allow for this rabbit. 


The shape of the top and bottom of 


the sides should be carefully studied so as not to become too straight or an ordinary 
curve—and in finishing it is well to sandpaper all the corners or edges that stand out, 
as it will soften the lines and beautify the piece 


Pieces Long 
Se itcakdvews 2 26 in. 
Top & bottom... 2 17 in. 
Top of back.... 1 15 in. 
Bottom of back.. 1 15 in. 
MR hace awawas 5 22 in. 
te tiscctas 4 21 in. 
Me GE scnans 2 3 in. 
Lower rail..... 2 3 in. 
Shelves ........ 3 16 in. 
Door stops... .. 2 21 in. 





Door stops. .... 15 in. 
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Wide 


FrInIsH 


6 in. 
5% in. 
1% in. 
3 «in. 
3 in. 
21% in. 
2% in. 
4 in. 
41% in. 
;. = 


Thick 
34 in. 
5g in. 
34 in. 
34, in. 
1% in. 
54 in. 
3% in. 
36 in. 
5g in, 
1% in. 
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WALL CABINET 


HE whole charm of this wall cabinet lies in the subtlety of the curves in it, and a 

T number of trials may be necessary to the builder of it, but perseverance will 

repay, as a thing that is worked over is almost invariably better than the first 

attempt. In bringing the tenons through the ends, the projection should be just as slight 
as possible and allow the champfering of the edges of the tenon. 


MILL BILL OF LUMBER FOR WALL CABINET 


RovucH 
Long Wide Thick 
21in. 83% in. i 
31in. 8 in. 
Small shelf 31in. 3% in. 
Top of back.... 30in. 4. in. 
30in. 10 in. 
30in. 10 in. 
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HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK 


At the outset of the series I have shown a variety of things in order 
to appeal to a wider audience, and to broaden the scope as much as 
possible, within the necessary limits. My purpose is to lay the foun- 
dation for an all-round equipment, that can be utilized to suit the 
requirements of individual aims and capacity, whether limited to the 
building of a dove cote, a piece of fine interior work or a house-boat. 

In each case the structural qualities will be prominently brought 
out, and this feature should form the basis of our first lesson. 

In the choice of woods it is important that we select the kind best 
suited to the requirements of the piece we are to make. [If our article 
is to be plain and primitive in construction, as, for example, the child’s 
chairs shown in our illustrations, woods should be chosen that have 
a texture and color quality, like the oak, chestnut, and brown ash, 
which, when properly finished, will be found to add much to the satis- 
fying quality of the piece and make up for many seeming defects. 

If the piece is to be exposed to the weather, as in the case of the 
bird house or dog kennel, cypress, spruce, California red wood and 
white cedar give the most pleasing effects when finished with the 
well known “shingle stains” or with linseed oil, to which the desired 
color has been added, and then left to weather. 


This simple process of treating surfaces can be developed to a high 
degree of artistic tone and texture, and later in these talks I shall tell 
you something about how to select special woods for special purposes, 
and how to treat the surfaces in order to bring out all the natural 
beauty of the grain without destroying it with varnish, or hiding it 
under a coat of paint. 














A CRAFTSMAN BUNGALOW: CRAFTSMAN 
HOUSE SERIES OF 1905, NUMBER III 


MIS already the spring feeling, caused by the return of 
} longer days and a warmer sun, is abroad over the world, 
the Craftsman House for March is presented in the 
form of a bungalow. 

This is a structure of field stones set at random, and, 
with their weather stains and accretions, offering pleas- 
ing variations of color. It is provided with large chimneys and wide 
verandas: the latter arranged to front a lake and to have a southern 
and western exposure; the building itself facing the northwest. Of 
the two wings the eastern, containing the bedrooms, extends into the 
wooded portion of the land, in order to assure protection and coolness ; 
while the western wing reaches out upon the clearing toward the lake. 

The ground space occupied by the Bungalow is greater than that 
specified for many of the preceding Craftsman Houses, since the 
item, “cost of land,” in this case, is not the first to be considered. The 
eastern wing has a frontage of sixty-four, and the western of forty- 
four feet, the verandas showing a width respectively of twelve and 
ten feet. . 

The drawings, therefore, display a long, low structure which is 
hospitable in aspect and grateful to the color sense. The walls of the 
bungalow, previously described, are topped by an overhanging roof 
covered with spruce shingles, which have been dipped in oil to pro- 
duce a rich, warm color, and are laid wide to the weather. 

The entrance steps are of split cobbles laid in cement, as is also 
the floor of the verandas, the columns of which are boles of trees, 
trimmed not too smoothly, and left with occasional short limbs, in 
order to afford conveniences for the suspension of fishing tackle and 
other implements. 


HE Interior is divided into a living room, a kitchen, and three 
bedrooms. The first of these, as is demanded in all similar 
buildings, is a large, comfortably arranged space; its dimen- 

sions being eighteen by eighteen feet. Its ceiling is traversed by a 
great beam at the angle of the wall, with smaller ones upon either 
side and running at right angles to it, (see plan); all these timbers be- 
ing rough hewn, and having one side flat, on which to rest the ceiling 
boards, and their ends squared, so as to provide good joints. 
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A CRAFTSMAN BUNGALOW 

The walls are ceiled with two-inch planks showing wide V joints, 
and there are two large “built-in” seats with hinged tops, designed 
secondarily for storage purposes. 

The fireplace, the chief feature of the room, like the exterior 
walls, is built of cobbles (split), laid up in mortar to which pigment 
has been added, in order to produce a uniformity of color with 
the stones themselves. 





FRONT ELEVATION 


The woodwork of the living room is of cypress, stained to 
a gray-brown, with the open bookcases and all movables matching 
it in material and stain. Small accessories to effect a color-scheme 
may be added in the form of Indian blankets, bright pillows, copper 
utensils and hand-wrought andirons, but the simpler the arrangement 
the more satisfactory it will remain. 





REAR ELEVATION 


The living room gives entrance to the veranda, as also to an ample 
coat-closet and to the pantry. 


HE kitchen is planned as a large room (twelve by sixteen feet), 
to afford space and convenience for serving meals, when the 
weather does not permit the use of the open-air dining room 

provided by the niche portion of the veranda. Beside the necessary 
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VERANOA 


FLOOR PLANS OF THE CRAFTSMAN BUNGALOW. CRAFTSMAN 
HOUSE SERIES OF 1905, NUMBER III 











A CRAFTSMAN BUNGALOW 


provisions for domestic service, the kitchen contains a large window 
seat, and from this room a staircase leads to the attic, divided into two 
low compartments which may be used for storage or as additional 
sleeping rooms. 











SIDE ELEVATION 


HE eastern wing of the bungalow, as has been already indi- 
cated, is occupied by three bedrooms, each having entrance 
from the veranda, a bath, a clothes closet, and connection with 

the other rooms; these arrangements making them quite as comfort- 
able as the corresponding rooms in a city residence. In this portion 
of the house, the walls are plastered, and may be hung with paper, or 
decorated with water-color tint, according to the taste of the occu- 
pant. 





SIDE ELEVATION 


HE attractions of this bungalow, not inconsiderable upon paper, 
are much increased in the actual structure, the price of which 
is not prohibitive; as the cost in localities abundant in field 

stones should not exceed $2,000. 
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TWO COTTAGE HOMES 


COTTAGE I 


a1 addition to the usual house, and separated from the series of 
which this forms a part, THE CRAFTSMAN presents, this 
month, building schemes for two inexpensive cottages, which 
are the result of much care and thorough experiment. 
The first of these schemes, distinguished by the exterior 
feature of a porch, represents a very simple dwelling, having, 
on the ground floor, a living room, a dining room and a kitchen; on 
the second story, three bedrooms and a bath. 

The foundation of this house, occupying a space of thirty feet 
frontage by twenty-two feet depth, with an addition of eight feet for 
the porch, is built of rubble; while the walls are shingled and stained 
to a moss green (Cabot’s 303) : a practical manner of building assur- 
ing economical heating; since the shingles, when laid over building 
paper, offer a thick protection against cold and draughts. 

All the exterior woodwork: shingles, door- and window-casings 
are given a single color with the view of producing a monotone effect, 
varied alone by the shadows cast from the widely projecting porch- 
roof. 


THE INTERIOR 


The Ground Floor—Convenient arrangement and the utilization 
of all the space beneath the roof render this cottage most habitable and 
attractive. Among its practically planned details may be mentioned 
the entry which is provided with a coat closet, and gives entrance to 
both living room and kitchen. 


THE LIVING AND DINING ROOMS 


The first of these rooms, with dimensions of twelve by sixteen feet, 
contains a simple, but very pleasing fireplace built of brick, and two 
wide window seats; these features producing a result as effective as 
is usually attained at a cost of double the amount here expended. 

From the living room the staircase leads directly, but is provided 
with a door as a means of preventing draughts. 
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TWO COTTAGE HOMES 


The dining room, as shown by the drawing, is an alcove separated 
from the living room by a wide door-way. It has adjacent to it 
a large store-room, which in this type of dwelling, is a most useful 
provision. 


THE KITCHEN 


This room, having dimensions of eight and one-half by fifteen feet, 
receives abundant light from three windows cut upon one side. It is 
provided with all necessary facilities, and contains roomy cupboards. 


THE SECOND STORY 


The staircase, lighted by a window on the second landing, has, at 
its head, a closet to be used preferably as a place of storage; there be- 
ing no attic, but simply ventilation space, beneath the roof. 

Each bedroom is accompanied by a closet, and the single bath is 
conveniently reached from all of them. 

The finish upon this floor, as throughout the house, is very simple; 
the walls being covered with either paper, paint, or tinted plaster, and 
the “trim” being of cypress for the first, and poplar for the second 
story. 

The building costs of this cottage are estimated at $900. 


COTTAGE NUMBER II 


This house has a frontage of thirty-four feet, with a depth of 
twenty-four. The rooms contained in it are larger than those of the 
other dwelling; while the closets upon the second floor are not so am- 
ple: the space under the eaves alone being reserved for storage pur- 
poses, and one clothes-press arranged at the middle of the house. 

The foundations, here, as in the preceding model, are of rubble, 

_and the exterior walls are faced with shingles stained to a gray-green; 
thus offering an agreeable background for the grass-green door- and 
window-casings. 
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TWO COTTAGE HOMES 


THE INTERIOR 


The Ground Floor—The entry gives access to both living room 
and kitchen, the former of which is made attractive by an ample arch 
brick fireplace, at the left of which there is an ingle seat piled high 
with pillows. At the right, a door leads to the kitchen, and, at the 
angle, a second door opens upon the staircase. The side opposite the 
fireplace is occupied by a window-seat flanked with bookcases; the 
windows above the seat being mullioned, glazed with square panes, 
and hung with cream-white curtains. A wainscot of V-jointed 
boards of uneven width, with a simple flat heading and base, is car- 
ried around the room on a level with the mantel shelf and the tops 
of the book-cases. The wood “trim” (the same as in the first cottage) 
and the floors are stained to a warm brown; the walls are tinted or 
papered in gray-green, and topped by a paper frieze in green, golden 
yellow and cream; the ceiling shows a deep shade of the latter color; 
and the floor is covered with green grass-matting, or a plain Ingrain 
rug. 
The kitchen extends the entire depth of the house and is designed 
to be used also as a dining room, after the manner of the old-time 
Dutch kitchens, which served the purposes of the entire first-floor of 
to-day. The most interesting detail of this room is the row of cup- 
boards set below the windows, the ledge of which provides place for 
holding china and growing plants. 


THE SECOND STORY 


This portion of the house contains three bedrooms and a single 
bath; the two front rooms having seats fitted to the dormer windows, 
and offering pleasant places for study or work. 

This cottage, while slightly more expensive than the first, in most 
localities of the United States, could be erected at an approximate 
cost of $1,000. 








HE new series of Cottage Homes, 
two designs and plans for which 
are given in this number, was 

called forth by requests from correspond- 
ents for something even less expensive than 
the charming suburban residence presented 
in the February number, and estimated to 
cost about $2,600.00. 

The estimates for these first cottage 
plans are respectively $900 and $1,000, 
and THe CrarrsMan’s Architectural 
Department is prepared to furnish plans 
and specifications for comfortable cottages 
to cost considerably below the thousand 
dollar limit of the present series. 

This fact has led to the suggestion, re- 
ferred to elsewhere, that it may be possible 
to interest the philanthropic friends of hu- 
manity in attempting a practical solution 
of the home ownership problem for many, 
or even a few, industrious self-respecting 
artisans, laborers and others, whose fami- 
lies are compelled to live in the cramped, 
unsanitary and unhome-like tenement 
blocks, in the congested sections of the 
great industrial centers all over the coun- 
try. 

With all good will and good wishes for 
the success of worthy organized efforts for 
the improvement of the “tenement dis- 
tricts,” it would seem as if there might 
be some broader field for individual effort, 
and discriminating philanthropy, in aiding 
and encouraging the building of these 
modest homes for the many who otherwise 
would seem to have no prospect of escape 
from their present environments. ‘There 

- are, without doubt, many readers of THE 
CRAFTSMAN who are both able and will- 
ing to join in such an effort, if they could 





A SUGGESTION WITH AN INVITATION 


be assured that there was no selfish or 
speculative scheme involved. 

And this is the main point which we 

wish to emphasize, namely: ‘That such 
a plan must begin in individual interest 
and personal knowledge of the facts in the 
case. 
The kindly disposed, and fortunately 
able, to whom we have referred, would not 
find it difficult to discover within the limits 
of their personal acquaintance, some de- 
serving man, with a family, who would ap- 
preciate and avail himself of good counsel 
and financial aid on the basis of a loan in- 
vestment, which would enable him in time 
to become the owner of a home. 

The rapid transit system has opened 
up vast tracts of cheap and accessible build- 
ing sites, not yet corralled by the enter- 
prising speculator, or promoters of subur- 
ban developments, and a little forethought 
with timely action, could easily secure the 
house lot and garden plot at merely nomi- 
nal cost for the land. 

It is not easy at the moment to define all 
the possibilities of this suggestion, but THE 
CraFTSMAN offers this brief outline in 
good faith and will cordially welcome ex- 
pressions of opinion from all to whom this 
thought may appeal. 

As its own contribution to such a pur- 
pose and in the hope of enlisting the inter- 
est and codperation of others, THE 
CRAFTSMAN will pledge itself in advance 
to furnish complete plans and specifications 
with working drawings for such cottages 
costing from $500 upward, free of charge 
to any responsible person or persons who 
will take this matter in hand. 

To this end we cordially invite discus- 
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sion and suggestion from any source that 
will aid in some solution of the problem of 
how best to put such a plan in practical op- 
eration. 


Will you not write us, giving us not 
only your impressions but any definite sug- 
gestion from your own standpoint, and if 
possible take the initiative in this move- 
ment, for it is only by the codperation of 
others that THe CrarrsMAn can hope to 
make its purpose generously and wisely 
helpful. 


CHIPS 


\ , ITH the returning strength of 
the sun, in the days “when light 
grows large,” as Tennyson so 
happily expresses it, The Craftsman takes 
a hopeful view of life. His mental, as 
well as his physical eye plunges into a 
medium of transparent gold. He searches 
for hopeful signs of the times, and sets 
himself to consider the many and great ad- 
vantages which lie within the grasp of the 
common people. 

As he reads the journals and all forms 
of periodical literature, he finds them scat- 
tered through with announcements of 
plans for civic improvement; for the ad- 
vancement of municipal art; for the de- 
struction of the slums; for the betterment 
of tenement houses; for everything, in 
fact, which sets the welfare and pleasure of 
the masses above the selfish interests and 
enjoyment of the few. 

Then, the thought comes to him 
whether, after all, to be poor is so great 
a trial and cross, as we have been taught 
to believe it. Certainly such was once 
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CHIPS FROM THE CRAFTSMAN WORKSHOPS 


the case. The poor man was attached as 
by a cord and stake to the place in which 
he came to his miserable birth. No solace 
for his afflictions reached him, except such 
as was extended by unorganized philan- 
thropy. 

But now conditions are quite different. 
Through the multiplication of means of 
transit and communication, the poor man 
is no longer isolated, or separated wholly 
from his friends, however distant they may 
be. In our own country, he may have 
skilled medical treatment; his children 
profit by the same system of primary edu- 
cation as do the sons of the rich; the public 
library serves him with books for his in- 
struction or recreation, and, at the same in- 
stitution, he may consult the daily prints; 
the highest ambitions are as likely to be 
realized by his descendants as by those of 
the purest colonial blood. Further than 
this, as the years pass, the conditions limit- 
ing him, are bound to improve; whereas 
the poor man of past time, as far as his 
judgment could penetrate into the future, 
could see no path of escape, however 
thread-like, from the abasement and misery 
to which those of his name and blood were 
subjected. At the present moment, all is 
changed. The poor man, that is, if he be 
honest, able-bodied, laborious, courageous, 
ambitious, differs from the rich man only 
in the possession of means by which to pro- 
vide himself with things of comfort or lux- 
ury. If he suffer from cold, hunger, from 


‘the narrowness and bareness of his lodg- 


ing, these trials are hard to bear, when 
they are imposed or aggravated by the bur- 
dens of family, by failing health, or old 
age; but when they are not so imposed, 
they may be partially overcome through 
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efforts inspired by self-respect, and the 
desire inherent in everyone — although 
often existing in the latent state—to work 
out and achieve personality. 

Again, the barest physical needs being 
satisfied, the desire for self-gratification ex- 
pands so rapidly in practically all individ- 
uals, that luxury quickly appears there 
where, at first, only comfort was sought. 
Compared with culture and refinement, 
the taste for material pleasures is of incon- 
ceivably rapid growth, and the most sub- 
tile powers of judgment and discretion are 
required to distinguish between the legiti- 
mate demand and the false craving. 

Therefore, as the Craftsman reasoned, 
it would, no doubt, be well for the happi- 
ness of all classes, that the City, the type of 
civilization and companionship, should 
follow the development toward which it 
is now tending: that to the deprivation 
of individuals, it should acquire the most 
important things of service and beauty. 
For then, broadly speakly, there would 
be no poor and norich. The movement 
toward such a consummation has already 
begun. Centuries may be needed for 
its achievement, but meanwhile the life 
of the masses will constantly grow wider 
in opportunity and richer in real pleasures. 


NOTES 


E shall be pleased to publish each 
V \) month under this head all duly 
authenticated notices of respon- 
sible Arts and Crafts Exhibitions, Artist’s 
Exhibitions, Craftsman’s Institutes, Man- 


ual Training Summer Schools, and the 
like, if sent in time to be an item of news. 





NOTES 


Address Editor of the Notes, The Crafts 
man, Syracuse, N. Y. 


In order to make Arts and Crafts work- 
ers familiar with the productions of other 
than their own societies, all such workers 
are invited to submit, for publication in 
Tue CrartsMan, photographs of any of 
their own work which is structural and 
artistic; each photograph to be accom- 
panied by a full description of the object 
illustrated. 


The Art Institute of Chicago is now 
holding an exhibition of the works of 
Chicago artists. 

The following are among the contribu- 
tors: Morth S. Baker, Charles E. Bout- 
wood, Ralph Clarkson, Ethel Louise Coe, 
Eugenie Fish Glaman, William A. Har- 
per, John C. Johansen, John Warner Nor- 
ton, Pauline Palmer, Ada Walter Shulz, 
Anna L. Stacey, William Wendt. 


A Summer School for Arts and Crafts 
will be opened on July 5 at Port Sherman, 
on Lake Michigan. The courses of study 
will cover a period of eight weeks; the 
school closing on August 30. The faculty 
as announced in the programme of the 
school consists of: Forrest Emerson Mann, 
Director of the Arts and Crafts Society, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; Burton A. 
Mann, Director of the Columbus Arts and 
Crafts Society, Judson Decker, of Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, and Elizabeth Troe- 
ger, Supervisor of Drawing, Muskegon, 
Michigan. 

Miss Florence Ellis, Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the Arts and Crafts Society, of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, will gladly give 
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full information regarding courses, etc., to 
all those who are interested in the estab- 
lishment of such a school. Address: 136 
South Division street, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 


In accordance with the offer made in 
Tue CraFTsMAN for February, and re- 
peated in this issue, we take pleasure in 
publishing the accompanying illustration, 
showing examples of hand-coiled pottery, 
designed and executed by members of the 
Arts and Crafts Classes of the Society of 
Arts and Crafts, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. 

An ordinary clay is employed in the class 
work, and experiments are made with a 
kiln and glazes, followed by lessons in the 
methods of casting and wheel work. 

In speaking of the relationship which 
exists between this Society and the Grand 
Rapids public schools, Mr. Mann, its di- 
rector, writes in a letter to THE CRAFTS- 
MAN: “I know of no other organization 
of this kind having so intimate a connec- 
tion with the public schools. This is 
brought about by the fact that Mr. Will- 
iam H. Elson, Superintendent of City 
Schools, is also President of the Arts and 
Crafts Society. Mr. Elson is thoroughly 
in sympathy with the educational value of 
handicraft in the public schools, and 
through his efforts the later lines of applied 
art, such as leather work, pottery, art 
metal, and basketry are being introduced 
into the manual training courses of this 
city. 

“In this phase of the work Mr. Elson 
has the earnest support of the supervisors 
of drawing and manual training, together 
with that of the teachers who make up, for 
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NOTES 


the most part, the classes in the Arts and 
Crafts Society, the total membership of 
which exceeds one hundred and fifty. 
“The lessons received in these classes are 
often repeated by the teacher to the chil- 
dren in her school. In this way, the 
public schools and the Handicraft Society 
work hand in hand for a simpler and more 
destinctive art quality in the work of the 
schools.” 


An Arts and Crafts school known as the 
Arts and Crafts Association of Greens- 
boro, has been recently founded at Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. The Association, 
under the supervision of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. C. A. Hammel and Miss Julia Raines, 
holds its meetings Monday evenings from 
seven until ten o’clock and has for its ob- 
ject (to quote Mr. Hammel) : 

“To give to as many of the boys of 
Greensboro as can be accommodated an 
opportunity for instruction in designing 
and in various kinds of handicraft, such as 
Venetian iron work, knife work in wood, 
basketry, pottery, illuminating, work in 
copper, brass, leather, etc., and incidentally 


by their knowledge of how to make things, © 


to come to appreciate the value and the 
beauty of hand work, and to encourage 
its production and circulation.” 

The school will be conducted on the 
club plan. Each article made will, after 
passing the approval of the instructors and 


receiving the stamp of the school, be sold 


in some one of the shops of Greensboro. 
One-half the net proceeds (after deduct- 
ing cost of material and seller’s percent- 
age) will be returned to the maker of the 
article, the other half will be used towards 
the payment of the room rent. 





































































The instructors will contribute their 
services free. Materials will be charged 
for at actual cost price. There will 
therefore be no expenses to meet except 
that for the rental of the room. 

This expenditure will be met by dona- 
tions from a large number of Greensboro’s 
citizens. It is hoped that in a short time 
the school will be self-supporting. 

Later, the Association expects to enlarge 
its enrollment, to include young women 
desirous of learning Arts and Crafts work. 


REVIEWS 


> LECTRIC Lighting for the In- 
kK experienced” is a hand book in- 
tended to explain as simply as 
possible the things about electric lights that 
every one who uses them or intends to use 
them should know. When the average 
man comes to consider the question of 
lighting his house by electricity, he is im- 
mediately confronted by a number of tech- 
nical expressions which he does not under- 
stand. He is further called upon to decide 
a number of points which, because of his 
lack of experience in such matters, he finds 
himself incapable of deciding. The aim of 
this book is to help those who are in this 
predicament to a clearer idea of how a 
house should be wired, etc., to secure the 
best results. 

Being intended primarily for amateurs, 
the language used throughout is as un- 
technical as accuracy will permit. The 
book is so tastefully bound that it is an 
ornament to the library as well as a valu- 
able text book. 

(“Electric Lighting for the Inexperi- 
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enced,” New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. ; pages, 88; price, 75c net.) 


In the bibliographical note at the close 
of the review of “Hispano-Moresque Ware 
of the Fifteenth Century,” by A. Van de 
Put, which appeared in Tue Crarts- 
MAN for February, the name of the pub- 
lisher was omitted. This interesting and 
instructive book is published by John Lane, 
New York city. 


In THe CraAFTsMAN for February the 
publication of Daumier and Gavarni, is- 
sued by John Lane, was alluded to as the 
“International Studio for the Autumn of 
1904.” This title was, perhaps, a bit mis- 
leading and we wish to correct any errone- 
ous idea which our readers may have 
gained. 

“Daumier and Gavarni” is published 
by John Lane, New York, as a supplement 
to the International Studio, and forms no 
part of the regular edition which appears 
monthly. 


The Burlington Magazine, as appears in 
the words printed on the cover, is truly a 
publication for connoisseurs; the number 
for January, 1905, being wholly made up 
of articles which are solid contributions to 
the critical literature of their respective 
subjects. In this embarrassment of riches, 
the student hesitates between “The Sculp- 
ture at Lansdowne House,” by A. H. 
Smith ; “Early Christian Art in the Roman 
Catacombs,” by J. P. Richter; “Early Pic- 
tures in Dr. Carvalho’s Collection,” by 
Léonce Amandry, and “Opus Anglica- 
num,” by Miss May Morris, who, as artist 
and writer, worthily continues her pater- 
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nal traditions. The illustrations of the 
articles mentioned are of great interest, 
especially those accompanying the paper 
upon the painting of “the primitives.” 
The Burlington Magazine should be con- 
sulted in our libraries as a standard au- 
thority, since, allowance being made for 
the briefness of the articles, it contains the 
most authoritative writing upon the fine 
arts. 


“The Romance of the Animal World,” 
by Edward Selous. In his new book, Mr. 
Selous describes the members of the Ani- 
mal Kingdom, from the lowest to the high- 
est types. 

Short stories—romances as the author 
calls them—are related about many inter- 
esting phases of animal life. 

Mr. Selous explains that in writing his 
book he has followed three rules, namely: 
to start with the lowest forms of animal 
life, and to ascend the scale of intelligence 
until the highest form (the gorilla) is 
reached ; to treat an animal, when possible, 
in its relations with other animals; lastly, 
to ignore the other two rules. In other 
words, he has presented his subject in his 
own way, which is one of real interest to 
lovers of Nature’s pets. The book is well 
illustrated. 

(“The Romance of the Animal World,” 
by Edmund Selous, Philadelphia: J. P. 
Lippincott Company ; pages, 330.) 


“The Story of Art Throughout the’ 


Ages,” by S. Reinach, translated from the 
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French by Florence Simmons, is a complete 
survey of art from its origin to the nine- 
teenth century. 

Mr. Reinach, a member of the Institute 
of France, and a celebrated authority in 
all things artistic, is also the author of a 
learned study upon the sculptures of the 
Arch of Constantine. As an archeolo- 
gist he is of equal note; his learning hav- 
ing thrown light upon many obscure and 
disputed points. 

In this, his latest book, Mr. Reinach has 
condensed the maximum of information 
into the minimum of space. He gives the 
reader a clearer, more vital idea of an 
artist in a few lines than most authors are 
able to do in a whole treatise. His choice 
of words is extremely happy and vivid; 
fixing many times a principle in the mind 
of a student by an apt word, when a more 
elaborate, conventional description would 
only confuse him. For instance, he refers 
to the flying buttresses of Gothic Architec- 
ture as “crutches.” With this descriptive 
word in mind, the student would, indeed, 
be dull who could forget the function of 
this important element in Gothic construc- 
tion. ; 
The book is very complete and profusely 
illustrated, and is one that anyone wishing 
to obtain a comprehensive knowledge of 
the History of Art, may read with great 
profit. 

(“The Story of Art Throughout the 
Ages,” by S. Reinach, New York: Charles 
Scribners’ Sons; size, 814 by 6 inches; 
pages, 316.) 







































THE OPEN DOOR 


‘‘Welcome ever smiles.’’ ROM month to month The Open 
—TENNYSON. 


Door swings wide open to THE 

CRAFTSMAN patrons, and rejoices 
that so many practical and timely sugges- 
tions find their way to its pages from the 
arts, crafts and industries naturally allied to 
its purpose in stimulating the home build- 
ing ambitions of men, and appealing to the 
home making instincts of women. These 
brief descriptive articles throw interesting 
side lights upon the subject matter of the 
more formal business announcements, and 
should prove helpful and instructive to the 
reader as well as giving additional emphasis 
and value to THE CRAFTSMAN’S advertis- 
ing pages. 

In almost every case the manufacturers 
and dealers here represented issue attractive 
booklets or catalogues, well worth send- 
ing for as a matter of special or general in- 
formation. The trifling cost of a postal card and the trouble of sending the address 
will prove a paying investment to all who wish to keep themselves well informed of 
what is latest and best in the several departments of the arts and crafts related to the 
home. 





A collection of these trade brochures, easily gathered, makes an interesting refer- 
ence library containing much that is worth knowing, and usually worth preserving for 
their artistic make-up and illustrations. 

The mention of THe CrarrsMAN when writing to its patrons will be heartily 
appreciated both as a courtesy and as a matter of business. 

ss Ss 
WORK AND PLAY THE CRAFTSMAN greets its home-readers in this num- 
WITH HEAD AND ber with the first easy lesson in HOME TRAINING IN 
HANDS AT HOME CABINET WORK, by Gustav Stickley, and though neces- 
sarily elemental and foundational at the outset, the treat- 
ment of the subject can not fail to interest the older-grown as well. 

The starting point of any undertaking is, to start right, and it goes without saying 
that there is no higher authority in this country on the basic principles of structural 
cabinet work, thorough workmanship and sane art, that Mr. Gustav Stickley, the 
founder of The Craftsman Workshops, and the foremost demonstrator of the beauty 
of simplicity and structural honesty in all that relates to home-building and home- 
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OPEN DOOR 





The objects selected for the series will not be limited to what are known as Mr. 
Stickley’s designs, but will include the most structural examples from the established 
styles and extend finally to the house itself. 

Rare as it may seem, in this commercial age of haste, waste and disjointed think- 
ing, Mr. Stickley will give freely, in this series of practical talks, the fruits of a life 
time of study, hard work and enthusiasm born of a high purpose to achieve, with the 
sole aim of trying to give his own day and generation the benefit of his trained thought 
and ripe experience, in behalf of better homes, better art and better lives, because sim- 
pler and truer to Nature and art. 

The beginning of this endeavor, begins well, for the mails are already bringing from 
all parts of the country a daily flock of postal cards, asking for the New Home Leaflet, 
announcing this series by Mr. Stickley, and other new home features in THe Crarts- 
MAN for March. 

Naturally the boys are curious, their good mothers sympathetic, their anxious fathers 
interested in this practical movement for the education of both head and hands in the 
home, without interruption to the school duties of the boys, or the daily avocations of 
men who have leisure and inclination to do something with their hands to make the 
home more homey and individual in its surroundings. 

The boys will find pleasure instead of a task in carrying out these first experiments, 
the first subjects for which have been chosen with a view to interest the beginner in 
the things that a boy naturally likes. 

The necessary equipment, as shown in the illustrations, can be readily obtained at a 
very moderate outlay, and in this connection we suggest that all interested should write 
to the well-known New York firm of tool makers, Messrs. Hammacher, Schlemmer & 
Company, for their illustrated catalogue and price list, which include working tool- 
cabinets for five, ten, fifteen dollars and upwards, with work benches from eight dol- 
lars upwards. 

If readers of the Open Door, even those who have no boys in the family, will kindly 
call attention to this new feature of THe CraFrsMAN, among their own circles of 
acquaintance, they will not only confer a favor upon THE CRAFTSMAN, but also be of 
real service to those who otherwise might not learn of the movement in time to take up 
the course as begun in this March number. All who may be interested in this practical 
course of training are earnestly invited by Mr. Stickley to write him frankly, making 
any suggestions that will add interest and value to the series. 

se ot 
HOME BUILDERS From the mass of correspondence received from the members 
AND SANITARY of the Homebuilders’ Club and others, and relating to almost 
HEATING every conceivable phase of home building and equipment, the 
subject of sanitary heating is noticeably “conspicuous by its 
absence.” 
It would seem to be the general rule and practice to treat the heating apparatus as of 
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OPEN DOOR 
minor importance, to be left as an after consideration, and determined in many cases 
at haphazard. This may seem too sweeping an assumption, but the fact remains that 
too little thought is commonly given to the sanitary as well as the economical principles 
of housekeeping. 

No other single appointment is so closely related to the health and comfort of the 
family as heating and ventilation, the quality and temperature of the air we breathe in 
the home, and as such the subject should be carefully and intelligently studied by the 
home builder. 

Tue CraFTsMAN has no pet scheme to urge, but advocates pure air for breathing 
purposes, the avoidance of dust, foul gases and superheated air, by whatever system these 
results are obtained. As one means of self-education on this subject, a good beginning 
can be made at the cost of a postal card asking for the booklets intelligently describing 
the scientific principles and illustrating the practical methods employed by The Kelsey 
Heating Company, of Syracuse, New York, whose announcement will be found in the 
business pages of THE CRAFTSMAN. 

This system, “The Kelsey Warm Air Generator” has been widely adopted and 
tested all over the country, and its common-sense principles can be easily understood 
with a little study of the subject, in connection with the radiating surfaces and interior 
construction, shown in the illustration, in the Company’s announcement. The notion 
that “any old thing” will do that keeps a house warm, is out of date in this progressive 
age, and we commend the subject as an important factor in modern home-building. To 
keep the house warm and healthful is really the vital problem for thoughtful people to 
study and act upon ; for the other class there are tropical climates to which they can emi- 
grate if simply in search of heat in wholesale quantities and on easy terms. 

ss Ss 

ON FIRST On first impressions the architect, builder, decorator, or art lover 
IMPRESSIONS in quest of a liberal education in art tiles and ceramic mosaics, 

might not select East Trenton as a natural environment of art prod- 
ucts. The fact is, however, that first impressions would be wrong, and a trip to the 
Trent Tile Company, Trenton, New Jersey, would prove very convincing and in a 
broad way educational in all that makes for the latest and highest expressions of L’Art 
Nouveau, in the great line of original and artistic designs in Tile for “Everywhere and 
anywhere” produced by this Company. 

Among their thousands of designs in Art or Embossed Tile, which cover all classes 
and styles of ornament, The Trent Tile Company is giving special prominence at pres- 
ent to their latest achievement, the “Della Robbia” effects that challenge admiration 
on sight. The use of tile for wainscotings, fire places, and decorative purposes is steadily 
increasing, and the beauty, elegance and durability of well chosen tile-work commends 
itself more and more since the true principles of art are beginning to dominate in the 
color effects and textures, as well as in designs for harmonious combination of decorative 
schemes. 
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An interesting contribution to the history of the tilewright’s art and many beautiful 
illustrations in color facsimiles of the new Della Robbia and other tiles, will be found 
Messrs. Lawshe, father and son, are both experts with lifelong experience in tile manu- 
in the new illustrated catalogue now in press by The Trent Tile Company. The 
facture, and it is the unvarying rule of the Company to bring to their aid the best 
talent and the highest art obtainable in this country or Europe. The result is a rec- 
ognized leadership in standard lines and a manifest triumph of art in their special produc- 
tions. It will repay all interested in this subject to send a postal for the new brochure, 
which will be ready for mailing about the middle of March. 


st 


THE CRAFTSMAN eIn fufillment of the announcements made in this department 
BUNGALOW in the February number, “we point with pride” to the original 
and picturesque illustration of The Craftsman Bungalow in 
this issue, every outline and detail of which will appeal to that rugged instinct for the 
eternal fitness of things, which is and should be a ruling passion with nature lovers. 

It goes without saying that this charming rural structure will harmonize with the 
natural environments of its location by the shore, the mountain or the forest dale. 

The exterior expression is charming in its structural simplicity, and a little study 
of the interior arrangement will show careful consideration of all the details which 
make for comfort and convenience in these temporary abodes. 

Full particulars of the materials, arrangement and cost of such a structure are given 
in the article which is the third in the Craftsman House Series of 1905. It should be 
remembered that free plans and specifications for this Bungalow are included in the 
annual subscription to THe CraFrrsMAN, three dollars a year. 


st 


COZY Two charming examples of the new series of Cottage Homes which . 


COTTAGE appear in this number will, we trust, commend themselves to the modest 
HOMES ambitions of many correspondents whose requests from time to time 

have called forth these illustrations of Craftsman ideas, expressed 
within the modest limits of a thousand dollars. 

It would seem superfluous to expand upon this theme, as full details are given in the 
article accompanying the illustrations, but it is TH& CraFTsMAN’s further purpose as 
time goes on to invite attention to the development of the broad purpose of making 
possible the ownership of a modest, but comfortable home, for the thousands of toilers 
who are to-day huddled in unlovely and unhealthful tenements in congested metropoli- 
tan districts. Attention is called to the article on this subject, which will be found in 
this number. Two more of these cottages will be illustrated and described in the April 
number. 
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OPEN DOOR 
HOME CRAFT Into the field of decoration has lately come a new material, a light- 
SUGGESTIONS weight unglazed oil-cloth. The legitimate use for this innovation 
IN SANITAS which is known in the commercial world as Sanitas, is the covering 

of walls. To a great extent, it has superseded paper since it has 
many advantages over paper which are readily patent to the homemaker. It is cleanly, 
sanitary, durable, and it is besides, beautiful both in design and color. 

The fabric is flexible and in its undecorated surfaces lends itself to all sorts of home 
decoration. It makes admirable screens, the stoutness of its texture preserving from 
tears and scratches. Shirt-waist boxes, wood boxes, flower boxes, baby toilet boxes, may 
be covered and lined with it. It keeps out damp and moths, and shelters no dust or 
germs. 

The surface of this material being oil paint, it is susceptible of any sort of after deco- 
ration. It takes stenciling in any medium, either oil paint, fresco colors or India ink. 
It is even possible to use the light-weight Sanitas appliqued on a heavier material of 
something the same character which being made in imitation leather, is known as 
Leatherole. 

Samples and information cheerfully furnished upon application to Sanitas, The 
Citizens Central National Bank Building, 320 Broadway, New York. 


ss Ss 
LEONARD The most striking thing about a Leonard Refrigerator is the 
CLEANABLE spick and span brightness of it that makes you say, “How clean 


ALL PORCELAIN _it looks.” 
REFRIGERATORS That’s how it’s built—to be cleaned easily. 
“How cool it looks,” is the next thing the housewife says. 
That’s because it’s a snowy white, relieved only by a few 
structural lines of art metal binding the refrigerator corners and the edges of the 
doors. 

And the inside of a Leonard Refrigerator looks like an ice cavern. You can feel 
the coolness of it. ; 

This refrigerator is built from the ground up of material that makes it practically 
everlasting. The steel used in its construction is covered with porcelain, fused so as to 
form one piece. The hinges and locks are made of solid cast brass, nickel plated, which 
never rusts nor corrodes. 

Naturally every housekeeper wants a porcelain refrigerator, for she knows that it is 
more easily cleaned and can be kept cleaner and sweeter than any other. To those 
who can not afford an all-steel porcelain construction, a less expensive style is made 
by the same firm, built of polished oak with porcelain linings. The construction is the 
same and the lining is exactly the same, and either, with proper care, will last a life time. 
Note the advertisement in our business pages of the Grand Rapids Refrigerator Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Michigan, and send for their illustrated catalogue. 
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HAND With the general summer migration to forest, mountain and ocean, 
WROUGHT the large fireplace, so necessary to our ancestors, has grown in favor, 
ANDIRONS _ until even the town house is provided with one, and the ingle nook, 

with its wide hearth, high mantel and quaint, old-fashioned andirons, 
is the focal point in many a carefully planned and beautifully furnished room. 

In this connection the William Bayley Company of Springfield, Ohio, remarks: 

“‘We have made, now and then, a few andirons for people of cultivated taste, have 
had frequent requests for sketches or photographs, so have prepared the patterns shown 
herewith, that we will duplicate on order. They are all good, honest designs, made of 
wrought material and done by hand—no two of them exactly alike. It is our intention 
to add new patterns from time to time, that we may always give you a varied and well 
selected assortment. 

“We will still continue to execute special designs upon request, that will not be 
duplicated under any conditions. In writing for estimates, it is well to indicate ap- 
proximately the amount of money you wish to spend. If your ideas have crystallized, 
send us a sketch or drawing to convey a better understanding than many words of 
explanation.” 

ss Ss 


A WISE The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia has 
AND SAFE _ made itself conspicuous by its original and comprehensive insurances. 
PROVISION Its Self-Paying Life Insurance Policy makes insurance doubly strong. 
A man is only half insured without such protection, no matter what 
amount of insurance he may be carrying. ‘Total disability made permanent through 
accident, disease or age is not permitted to rob the insured of the life insurance he has 
been carrying for years, or of his income on which he may be dependent. In other 
words, his income and all of his insurance of every kind are INSURED! 
After one has read the Company’s little red booklet, entitled “Self-Paying Life In- 


surance,” he wonders why this simple, highly-needed kind of life insurance was not. 


devised before, and can not fail to be convinced that it is the life insurance protection 
of the day. Its quick-selling qualities ought to make agents for it everywhere. 


se Ss 
NURSERY The illustrations given in the business announcement of The W. H. 
PANELS AND 5S. Lloyd Company, in this issue, include sample panels of three new 
PAPERS series by the English artist, Mr. John Hassall, and are joyously 


appropriate and interesting for the child’s room. The primary 
intention of the design is obviously right, for here is something that can be understood 
and appreciated by the children, affording delight by suggestion and appeal to subjects 
with which they are familiar. The panels are five feet by nineteen and one-half inches 
each, and are intended to be hung about three feet from the floor with plain or colored 
paper above and below them. 
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The “Flower Dances” have a green background against which the figures of the 
dancers show out in full brightness and relief, while the series of Nursery Rhymes and 
“Noah’s Ark” patterns in lower tones, are delightful in their genuine humor and action. 
Many other patterns of panels, friezes and nursery wall papers are shown at this estab- 
lishment, 26 East 22nd Street, and an interesting illustrated pamphlet describing the 
series more in detail will be sent on application. 


se 

CLEAN AND S.C. Johnson & Son, the “Hardwood Floor Authorities,” of Racine 
BEAUTIFUL — Junction, Wisconsin, have spent twenty years in making floors and 
FLOORS floor finishes exclusively, and their little booklet contains a full and 

practical treatise on the care and treatment of floors and interior 
work. The little booklet will be sent on application and will prove a valuable aid both 
to the builder and to the housekeeper. Their several preparations are given in the form 
of numbered prescriptions to meet the requirements of old floors or new, in all kinds of 
wood, and with full instructions for the application. Readers of the Open Door, in 
search of a liberal education on this subject, are advised to send for the booklet. 


# 

MORE ABOUT Mr. Charles H. Kimball, the manufacturer of the Pequot Rugs, 
PEQUOT RUGS writes us that the enthusiasm shown at a recent exhibition in 

Norwich, Connecticut, and noted in these pages last month, is 
gradually spreading all over the country, as attested by many flattering letters from 
widely scattered sources. Strange as it may seem, shipments of Mr. Kimball’s weaving 
have been sent to Delhi, India, the birthplace of rug weaving. The method of weav- 
ing these rugs is much the same as in old-fashioned rag carpets, and gives light, strong 
rugs in artistic designs and colorings. The Pequot Rugs will be found ideal floor cov- 
erings for the coming season at the shore or mountains, and will appeal to all who wish 
to combine genuine qualities of service with beauty of fabric and design. 


ss 
OLD- Referring to the above phrase, we quote with pleasure the comment 
FASHIONED recently made by The N. & G. Taylor Company of Philadelphia. 
TIN “People nowadays frequently refer to the ‘old-fashioned tin,’ both 


bright tin and roofing tin, but are people nowadays willing to pay for 
it? Is not the standard of tin plates now, both in bright tin—whether for cans or for 
utensils—and roofing tin—is not the standard at the very lowest? If a manufacturer 
makes the best article within his experience and knowledge, is the public willing to pay 
for it, or is it not likely that he will find his brand specified with bad company, and that 
inferior brands which can be sold at a handsome profit at a lower price will be used 
instead of his? We would like to inquire what encouragement a manufacturer has in 
these days of unlimited competition to make an ‘old-fashioned tin.’ It may be an acute 
satisfaction to him and a matter of keen pride to know he is making the very best brand 
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that can be made, but such knowledge will not keep his mills employed, as the public 
will substitute what they think will answer their purpose.” 
se Ss 

A NURSERY The design of a child’s room shown in our business pages is only one 
IN SANITAS of many novel and suitable schemes for wall covering and decoration 

of a nursery, or child’s room, in Sanitas. Special attention is called 
to the sanitary advantages obtained in the use of this new artistic, health preserving 
and washable wall covering. 

The little inky finger prints shown in the Sanitas staircase illustration of last month, 
emphasized only the ease with which all such stains can be removed by the simple appli- 
cation of a damp cloth, leaving the surface as perfect as before. 

For a nursery this advantage is obvious, but is of minor importance when the addi- 
tional facts are understood, namely, that walls covered with Sanitas are absolutely damp 
proof, moth proof, dust proof and more than all proof against the harboring of disease 
germs. Physicians and mothers will appreciate this safe-guarding of the little ones in 
the family from contagions following the usual household experience with diseases com- 
mon to children. Write for a booklet, showing color specimens of these home decora- 
tions, to Sanitas, The Citizens Central National Bank Building, 320 Broadway, New 
York. 

se 
CONNECTICUT _ The fifty-ninth annual report of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company, made public by Jacob L. Greene, president 
INSURANCE CO. of the company, shows a surplus of $4,828,696.64. Despite 
the heavy mortality of 1904, the company shows a saving of 

$252,823, with no outstanding contested claims. 

The new business of the past year somewhat exceeded that of the preceding year and 
also exceeded the amount of business ceasing. In 1904 the company paid out to policy 
holders a total of $7,234,594.82. The ratio of expenses of management to the receipts - 
for the year ended was 11.96 per cent. The corporate securities held by the company 
are shown to be worth $26,694,418, or $1,009,302 more than their cost. 

A summary of the operations of the company for fifty-nine years shows that there 
was received from policy holders $232,759,264.33 ; returned to policy holders and their 
beneficiaries, $234,353,488.98, or $1,594,224.65 more than the amount received from 
them ; with assets in hand of $65,224,841.53, and a surplus of $4,828,696.64 with which 
to meet a liability, actual and contingent, of $60,396,144.89 on $167,167,515 at risk on 
70,454 policies. : 


Js st 
FLEMISH ART POTTERY A new and beautiful ware is now being produced 
(Céramiques de Flandres) in Belgium by the Association of Flemish Crafts- 


men and offered at astonishingly low prices in this 
country by the Association’s representative, Mr. Edwin A. Denham. 
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The ancient methods are strictly adhered to in the production of this pottery, all 
of the work being done entirely by hand. No molds whatever are employed (except, 
of course, for the statuettes, bas reliefs and pieces of that kind). Each piece is thus 
endowed with a certain individuality of its own, not only as regards its coloring but, 
to a certain extent, its design and form as well. 

By the rules of the Association none not born and bred in Flanders is allowed any 
part in the designing or production of Céramiques de Flandres, as the ware is called, 
the object being to preserve intact the unmistakable characteristics of the Flemish 
School of Art. 

This revival of the old Flemish pottery industry is meeting with an enthusiastic 
reception in Europe. To introduce the ware here Mr. Denham has opened a Per- 
manent Exhibition at 430 Fifth avenue, New York, where nearly 2,000 different models, 
practically all that have been turned out up to the present, are displayed. 

The graceful simplicity of the forms, and the unfailing good taste displayed in the 
designs and the colorings of all of the pieces of this pottery, commend it to art lovers 

As neither photographs nor descriptions can convey any idea of the coloring of the 
pieces, Mr. Denham offers to send any of them, subject to the purchaser’s approbation. 

se Ss 
CRAFTSMAN Frequent reference in these pages to trade literature to be had on 
WORKSHOPS application reminds us that a new and interesting edition of the 
CATALOGUES — Craftsman Workshops Catalogue is in press and will be ready for 
distribution by the time this issue reaches our readers. The new 
catalogue will be more representative in its artistic illustrations of cabinet-making and 
Craftsman furniture designed by Mr. Stickley, than any heretofore issued. 

In the variety and characteristic features of these original designs, this catalogue is 
in itself an educational factor in the steadily broadening advancement of democratic 
art, based along all lines upon the fundamental principles of the beauty of simplicity 
and structural integrity, which in “last analysis” is simply: good taste, good sense, and 
good art in the best meaning of these unfortunately shopworn phrases. 

Two other interesting catalogues are issued by The Craftsman Workshops, covering 
Hand Wrought Metal-Work and the Fabric and Needle-Work Department. Either 
of these new publications of the Craftsman Furniture, by Mr. Stickley, the Hand 
Wrought Metal-Work or the Needle-Work Catalogue will be sent to any address upon 
receipt of ten cents in stamps. Our Home Leaflet is sent free upon application. 


ss 
OUR It is a source of regret to us, from month to month, that 
CORRESPONDENCE ° space limitation permits us to publish only a few of the 
CORNER many kind recognitions of TH& CRAFTSMAN and its mis- 


sion from correspondents all over the country. To those 
whose letters do not find place here THE CraFTsMAN extends its assurance that every 
name has its place on its Roll of Honor, as that of a friend and co-laborer in the cause. 
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A correspondent who is not yet ready to build writes: ‘Meantime, I build, in 
fancy, every plan that appeals to me, making such changes as I desire, and in that way am 
learning what is of lasting pleasure, so that when I do build on a stone foundation, I 
shall not make the mistakes of most home builders, and have, as a result, something I do 
not want. Your practical, simple plans appeal to me, and when I do finally make a 
home, it will be along those lines. The furnishings, those I do not make, I shall get 
from the Craftsman Workshops just as long as the purse holds out, and what I can 
not get, I shall wait for, for I will never again buy a piece of furniture because ‘it will 
do,’ but wait till I can get what I want.” 

From Mrs. Jerome B. Thomas, Baguio, Benguet, Philippine Islands: ‘We find 
THE CRAFTSMAN not only interesting and helpful in many ways and are most heartily 
in sympathy with the work it is doing. 

“Our home, in the mountains of Benguet, is the summer capital of the Philippines 
and many people are building cottages for use during the hot season, so trying in the low- 
lands. THe CRAFTSMAN on our shelves has been much consulted in these matters 
by many of our friends, who contemplate building, and one neighbor who is using a 
great deal of pine furniture, made by hand by Japanese and Chinese carpenters, has 
subscribed for it for himself,—with results most pleasing to those of us who like to see 
even the simplest household things as beautiful as thought and a right knowledge of the 
principles of beauty and use can make them.” 

From Allen H. Eaton, Eugene, Oregon: “Let me take this opportunity to tell you 
that I am satisfied with each number of THE CrarrsMAN that comes to my door, and 
feel proud that America is publishing such a splendid magazine along the line of arts 
and crafts development. ‘The only other magazine that compares with yours, or rather 
ours, is the , the scope of which is broad and the work of which is of the high- 
est order, and yet, if I had to deny myself of one of the publications, I would retain 
Tue CRAFTSMAN as being the best magazine, practically considered, for an American 
to take. In this town there will be considerable building during the coming year. If 
you wish, you may send me some of your latest catalogues which would be of interest 
to home-builders. Always be free to ask me to do what I may for THe CrarrsMAN 
and the ideas which it is doing so much to uphold and advance.” 





st Ss 


From Bernard McEvoy, Vancouver, B. C.: “I think THe CRAFTSMAN is a most 
refreshing periodical ; it has about it an atmosphere of calm and sincerity ; a voice crying 
in the wilderness it must be, but it appears to be a voice of power, and no doubt it will 
do much towards the education of the public in taste and simplicity. 

I like the spirit of the magazine as a whole, it is not pharisaic or too didactic, rather 
it possesses a humane largeness of outlook that I can only compare to the sweetness of 
the dawn after the feverish phantom of an uneasy night.” 

From Mrs. O. A. Keach, Wichita, Kansas: “I am very glad that Tue Crarts- 
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MAN has taken its place as one of the permanent high class magazines of the country. 
The knowledge that the general public has of it, is to me, quite remarkable. Even you, 
doubtless, have no idea of its influence, for the magazine is loaned to any number of 
people who gradually drop into line and do their building and furnishing partially, at 
least, according to the teaching therein contained. I think you know that I have always 
been a warm friend to THe CRAFTSMAN and each succeeding number is more ‘lovable’ 
than the last. The design and workmanship of the magazine are real pleasures. That 
it has been so successful, that it has even lived, is rather wonderful. For it has never 
had a ‘Frenzied Finance’ serial nor has it had the wickedness of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany exploited to help increase its circulation. One would not have thought that such 
topics as. you consider would appeal at all to any save the elect few. (Even though 
I must pay myself a compliment in saying so.) We recently had a club programme 
made up almost entirely from readings from THE CRAFTSMAN.” 


From Dr. Julian T. Hammond, Jr., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa.: “THe Crarts- 
MAN has been full of inspiration to me, helping me to better discern the truly beautiful 
and refined and to avoid the opposite both in my home life and my professional work, and 
cultivating higher aims in the performance of my duties. I wish you continued success.” 


From May B. Moulton, Supervisor of Drawing, Aurora, Ill.: “THe Crarts- 
MAN is better than ever and we are enjoying it very much.” 


From William S. Starr, New London, Conn.: “We are very glad to renew our 
subscription for THe CrarrsMAN. Check enclosed. We find it a great educator and 
both Mrs. Starr and I look for its coming with a great deal of pleasure. Wishing you 
all success.” 


From Myrtle Helen Randall, Talladega, Alabama: “I am intensely interested 
in the Arts and Crafts movement. THE CrarTsMAN fills a long felt want in my own 
day’s work and many of my fellow teachers are interested in it; especially the Crafts- 
man House interiors.” 


From Clarence A. Chace, Whitman, Mass.: “I have a long time been a great 
admirer of William Morris and his ideas on art and labor, and your magazine just 
fills the bill to me. It is an evangel of the new gospel of beauty, honesty and simplicity. 
May you prosper largely.” 


From Helen Carmichael Robertson, New York City: “THe CrarrsMaAn has 
been a source of great pleasure and profit to me. With very many good wishes for 
Tue CRAFTSMAN.” 


From S. T. Colman, Dunkirk, N. Y.: “Plans received. Will say that they are 
much better than some I paid $50.00 for last year. Am very much pleased with them.” 
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From Nellie A. Cook, Parkersburg, W. V.: “Thanking you for your nice letter 
and wishing you all success that I am sure you deserve, your magazine is so fine; it 
has the true ring in it. I wish every workman and craftsman could afford to sub- 


cribe to it. It has helped me wonderfully in my work and.raised my hopes of success 
in my own undertakings.” 


From O. C. Fales, Chicago: “I beg to say that your magazine is highly valued by 
me and is a source of inspiration and great pleasure and is accomplishing a great good in 
educating the public in municipal and household taste and art.” 


From A. C. Wilmot, Chicago: “I wish to congratulate you upon the success of the 
past year and though it is quite unnecessary, to do likewise for the year to come. The 
magazine is not only a source of pleasure but an invaluable assistant to me and I am 
only too glad to pass the good word along at each and every opportunity. Congratu- 
lating you upon the success of the past year and confident of the continuance thereof.” 


From E. D. Scott, San Antonio, Texas: “I read the pages of THe CRAFTSMAN 
with wonder and pleasure,—wonder at the general and long continued prevalence of 
atrocities in our homes, which might so easily have been avoided, and pleasure because of 
the able manner in which you are conducting your crusade against ill taste and ugli- 
ness.” 

From J. Edward Kent, New Albany, Ind.: “I have been reading THe Crarts- 
MAN for the past two years and have certainly enjoyed its many bright articles and sug- 


gestions on interior decorations, and hope in the near future to take advantage of the 
bound editions you are now offering.” 


From H. W. Graves, Indianapolis, Ind.: “While I am writing, may I be per- 
mitted to express my sincere appreciation of the magazine for 1904. It has been a 
constant pleasure to read each number as it has come, and my pleasure has been assured 
for the coming year by a renewal. I told you at the time of sending in my first subscrip- 
tion that I felt sure that I would find some plan and suggestion which I could use for 
myself and this hope has been and is being fulfilled.” 


From John W. Ashton, Washington, Pa.: ‘We have enjoyed THE CRAFTSMAN, 
and its aims are an inspiration to all workers, who sometimes lose heart. ‘When com- 


pared with the flimsy stuff that the world is deluged with it is a joy to see so much 
earnest work. , 


From Mrs. A. W. Denny, Seattle, Washington: “Your magazine appeals to me 


more than any book I ever saw. . . .Your Home Department is certainly going to fill 
a great want.” 
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